OUTLOOK   FOR   THE   BLIND 


Winter,  1914 
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Dear  Friends  : 

It  is  inspiring  to  stand  before  this  great  au- 
dience of  the  blind  and  their  friends.  I  feel 
at  home  among  my  own  people.  Is  this  not  an 
occasion  for  congratulations  and  hope — con- 
gratulations for  what  the  blind  have  already- 
accomplished,  and  hope  for  braver,  more 
united  efiforts  in  the  future? 

I  know  that  the  avenues  of  usefulness  open 
to  us  are  few  and  straight.  But  who  shall 
limit  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  or  say  to  us 
who  most  need  light :  "So  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther?"  I  have  a  thinking  mind  and 
two  good  hands  with  which  I  have  groped  my 
way  to  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  Beyond 
the  frontiers  there  may  be  starless  night.  But 
if  you  must  go  through  darkness  to  a  new  day, 
go  forth  bravely,  and  the  hard  journey  shall 
give  strength  to  your  feet.  We  may  have  many 
difficulties  and  unpleasant  tasks.  Some  of  us 
may  only  stand  and  wait.  But  all  of  us  can 
help  ourselves  and  each  other. 

I  am  glad  to  celebrate  what  the  blind  can  do 
because  their  brave  accomplishments  prove, 
absolutely  prove  what  people  with  five  senses 
can  do.  They  show  what  good  servants  the 
brain  and  the  senses  can  be  when  they  work 
together.  You  who  see  raise  your  eyes  and 
behold  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth,  the  ocean 
and  the  faces  of  men.  You  who  hear  have  but 
to  open  your  ears,  and  they  are  filled  with 
melody  and  the  voices  of  your  loved  ones.  We 
who  are  blind  stretch  out  our  hands  and  know 
all  .the  softness  of  growing  things,  all  the 
sweet  ways  of  children,  all  the  endearments 
of  human  affection.  But  the  senses  alone  are 
not  enough.  It  is  only  when  they  are  united 
with  imagination  and  thought  and  feeling  that 
they  acquire  their  full  value.  You  can  use 
your  eyes  and  your  ears  infinitely  more  than  ' 
you  have  done.  You  can  use  them  to  repair 
the  great  disaster  of  blindness,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  the  great  misfortunes  of  mankind. 

My  teacher  has  told  you  how  I  was  taught. 
You  have  seen  how  a  little  word  dropped  from 
the  hand  of  another,  a  ray  of  light  from  an- 
other soul,  touched  the  darkness  of  my  mind. 


and  I  awoke  to  the  sunshine  of  life.  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see;  I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear;  I 
was  dumb,  now  I  speak.  The  hands  of  others 
wrought  this  miracle  in  me.  It  was  through 
the  hands  of  others  that  I  found  myself,  found 
my  mother  and  father,  found  the  world,  found 
my  soul  and  love  and  God.  Without  my 
teacher  I  should  be  nothing.  Without  you  we 
who  are  blind  should  be  nothing.  None  of  us 
are  independent.  We  all  live  by  each  other 
and  for  each  other,  and  our  success  in  life  de- 
pends upon  mutual  help. 

Only  the  help  and  devotion  of  others  can 
break  through  the  high  walls  of  blindness.  It 
is  the  same  help  and  devotion  that  people  with 
five  senses  should  give  each  other.  That  means 
opportunity  for  education  and  pleasure  and 
work  that  is  worth  while.  Brave  and  good 
men  and  women  have  laid  their  very  hearts  in 
my  hands.  That  is  why  I  find  life  varied,  in- 
teresting, inspiring.  That  is  why  I  can  know 
joy  and  contentment,  even  though  the  wide 
world  of  sunlight  and  color  and  song  and 
laughter  is  barred  against  me. 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  my  blind  friends.  I 
am  proud  to  add  my  little  w.ord  to  the  brave 
message  that  so  many  of  you  are  spreading 
far  and  wide.  Your  defiance  of  conditions 
that  you  cannot  change  is  an  inspiration.  Every 
one  of  you  who  makes  the  most  of  your  capa- 
bilities and  faculties  is  a  light  to  our  darkness. 
Keep  on,  Tceep  on  trying  to  accomplish  all  that 
you  can  yourselves.  People  tell  me  that  what 
my  teacher  and  I  have  done  gives  them  con- 
fidence in  their  abilities  and  makes  them  wish 
to  use  their  senses  better  and  their  minds 
more  honestly.  If  others  are  helped,  we  are 
glad.  We  rejoice  in  the  obstacles  that  we  have 
overcome.  But  let  us  remember  always  that 
we,  blind  and  seeing,  need  each  other  to  over- 
come these  obstacles.  There  is  a  self-reliance 
that  we  cannot  believe  in.  Isolated,  selfish  cul- 
ture is  of  no  value.  Confidence  in  our  powers, 
united  with  a  will  to  give  help  and  receive 
help,  is  the  only  sure  way  out  of  the  dark. 

We  know  how  to  be  bHnd.  We  must  also 
learn  how  to  work  together  with  the  seeing  so 


that  every  blind  child  may  be  taught,  every 
blind  man  and  woman  helped.  We  can,  we 
must  unite  so  that  much  of  the  blindness  in 
the  world  shall  be  ended  forever.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  tear  down  the  barriers 
that  close  the  way  to  the  desired  land.  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  love  the  hand?  I  have  felt 
its  glorious  power  to  love,  to  redeem,  to  do 
the  work  of  the  world.  All  that  is  noble  and 
generous  and  creative  in  the  human  race  has 
come  to  me  through  the  hand.  I  long  to  open 
my  hands  to  you  and  give  back  a  hundredfold 
all  the  knowledge  and  happiness  that  have 
been  poured  into  them.  Think  through  your 
hands,  listen,  feel,  make  the  most  of  other 
people,  and  every  day  you  will  conquer  new 
difficulties  and  live  a  richer,  fuller  life.  The 
world  is  full  of  miracles.  Look  for  them,  and 
you  will  find  them. 


3-r^e.ioov'ir,  VKla^uwe^-,     Jauj-)^     ZJ u  wi -e,  5 . 


■^ 


■J  a>-v\--M^a..Yv/     X.    '^IM-, 


■^ 


mm    A   New  Year's   Resolution. 

^^  resolve  that  I  will  'make  the  new 
year  a  year  of  happiness.  I  resolve 
that  I  will  be  happy  under  the  shad- 
ow of  darkness,  in  a  Avorld  always  si- 
lent, happy  when  I  meet  difficulty, 
happy  with  the  warm  sun,  the  blades 
of  grass  and  the  flowers  that  my 
hands  chance  upon,  happy  witiiout 
the  pleasures  that  the  eye  and  the 
ear  'Com:mand,  happiest  in  the  joy 
that  thrills  back  to  me  from  another. 
— ^^Helen  Keller. 


Tlexj  Hoy~\^  ,yv~\yf^,^  'P^o\^l^. 


PROMISES  INVENTION 
TO  HELEN  KELLER 


W^' 


EDISON    TELLS   BLIND   SOCIALIST 

SHE  MAY  EX pfW*W^*fe A R," 


iWIIien  Helen  Keller  left  New  York  on 
the  western  lecturijig  tour  that  will 
keep  her  on  the  stage  until  May  1,  she 
took,  with  her  the  promise  of  Thomas 
A.  Eldison,  the  inventor,  that  easy 
speech  for  the  dumb  and  printed  books 
for  the  blind  would  be  accomplished 
in  the  near  future. 

As,  with  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher, 
Miss  Keller  boarded  the  train,  she 
beamed  with  happiness,  secua^ed  in  the 
knowledge  that  some  day  she  would  be 
able  to  talk  fluently  and  read  books 
which,  although  printed  for  the  blind, 
cost  little  more  than  ordinary  ones. 

It  was  at  their  meeting  at  Lakewood, 
the  inventor's  home,  that  she  received 
this  promise.  As  it  is  described  by  Miss 
i  Btertha  E.  Tomlinson,  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  from  the  talk  and  some 
simple  tests  of  that  happy  afternoon. 
Helen  Keller  carries  the  hope  of  three 
seeming  miracles  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future: 

iGreatly  increased  ease  and  ability  in 
her  speech  and  that  of  others  similarly 
limited, 

iPrinted  books  for  the  blind.  An  in- 
vention,  of  wthich  Mr!'  Jffilison  sp^iks 
confidently,  which  will  transmit  sound 
waves  into  electrical  vibrations,  these 
el>ec|ricai  vibrations  carrying  act-ual 
perceptions  of  sound  to  Miss  Keller 
I  through  her  acutely  sensitive  fingers. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Helen 
Keller  can  liave  no  memory  of  ever 
having  heard  her  own  speech  as  she  was' 
stricken  Avhen  a  baby  less  than  two 
years  old.  She  must  rely  on  Mrs.  Macy 
or  some  other  helpful  friend,  to  explain 
her  words  and  enunciation  are  ujider- 
stood  by  those  she  is  addressing,  be  it 
single  individual  or  large  audience. 

To  her  great  disappointment,  Mr.  Edi- 
son could  not  understand  her,  while  he 
heard  easily  enough  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Edison  or  Mrs.  Macy.  But  he  ex- 
plained to  her  why  and  how  her  hand- 
ling of  consonants,  especially  the  "s," 
"d,"  and  "t,"  sounds,  made  her  speech 
difficult  to  understand  by  a  deaf  person 
or  by  those  some  distance  away;  and 
showed  her  how  to  handle  better  these 
bothersome  consonants. 

'There  was  much  meny  talk  about 
the  new  talking-pictures,  the  invention 
which  promises  to  make  grand  opera 
as  easily  obtainable  in  any  home  as 
parlor  organs. 

TBut  what  of  the  scenery  and  the 
dances?"  demanded  the  girl  who  has 
never  seen  or  heard  an  opera,  as  the 
great  inventor  described  this  recent 
child  of  his  genius.  And  those  who 
listened  and  watched — for  one  does, 
literally,  watch  a  conversation  in  wbich 
Helen  Keller  takes  part — could  only 
marvel  at  the  reality  and  vividness  of 
her  mental  picture  of  great  operatic 
productions. 

"But  this/'  said  Helen  Keller,  at  last, 
"is  for  those  who  already  have  many 
pleasures.  Will  you  not  make  printed 
books  which  the  blind  can  read?  Books 
for  the  vlind  now  cost  so  much." 

It  was  one  of  the  very  rare  references 
to  the  limitations  life  had  laid  upon 
her  which  ever  escaped  her  lips;  and 
this  seemed  far  more  a  plea  for  others 
Less  fortunate  than  for  herself. 

Printed  books  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Edi- 
son assured  her,  are  one  of  the  likeliest 


of  probabilities,  A  very  smooth  paper, 
a  "friction"  ink,  a  type  larger  than  the 
ordinary  book  type — and  the  thing  is 
•Idone.  Highly  sensitive  finger  tips  will 
-I read  these  books  almost  as  easily  and 
swiftly  as  normal  eyes  read  the  ordin- 
ary printed  page. 

Hblen  Keller  feels  deeply  and  intense* 
ly,  and  expresses  her  feelings  with  the 
abandon  and  freedom  of  a  child.  She 
was  deeply  stirred  by  the  realization 
that  she  was  indeed  face  to  face  with 
the  man  whom  she  had  so  long  desired 
to  meet,  and  her  intense  feeling  moved 
every  one  in  the  room. 

"My  hand  is  to  me  what  your  hear- 

I  Ing  and  sight  together  are  to  you,"  she 

I  says  in  "The  World  I  Live  In."     "It  is 

the  hand   that  binds   nie   to   the   world 

of  men  and  women." 

And  this  hand,  delicate,  sensi- 
tive, responsive  to  every  contact  with 
the  world  around  her,  caught  and  held 
the  hand  of  Edison,  striving  to  secure 
the  impressions  of  personality  which 
come  to  others  through  undimmed  eyes 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

"It  is  the  God-hand,"  she  said  once, 
the  fingers  fluttering  on  Edison's  hand. 
"It  is  the  hand  of  the  creator." 

And  Eldison  on  his  side  was  im- 
j  pressed  and  stirred  by  the  blind  girl's 
'marvellous  keenness  and  delicacy  of 
touch  perception  and  the  possibilities  it 
held.  He  explained  to  her  and  to  the 
others  who  listened  that  science  would 
make  possible  in  the  near  future  the 
translation  of  sound  waves  into  elec- 
trical vibrations,  and  that  these  elec- 
trical vibrations,  carried  through  those 
[sensitive  fingers  to  that  highly  devel- 
'oped  brain,  would  register  there  the 
actual  perceptions  of  sound  which  come 
to  those  of  normal  hearing  through  the 
ears. 

1  Just  how?  That  is  the  miracle  which 
|ia  to  be  worked  out  in  Edison's  brain 
and  laboratory. 


WRENTHAM  ' 

John  Macy  was  in  town  ^\  ednesday. 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  are  In  Boston 
until  after  the  holfctays. 

The  Alabamian  Despatch  of  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  has  changed  hands.  The  Despatch, 
which  was  established  in  1831,  ^\as  once 
owned  by  Mayor  Keller,  father  of  Mis? 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  Wrentham  wo- 
man^.whose  fornTGrhjyjj^^-AS»ii*;'I^»seum  - 
bia,  still  attracts  nationai  attention.  Mis.'; 
Keller's  grandfath<?r,  Maj.-Gen.  Casper 
Keller,  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  at 
one  time  connected  wjyi_vl?e_Eapjer. 


Xet-yv-M,2L-r'v('     3-  „      )  'I  f  i+  - 


'^ 


Five  hundred  club  ladies  and  gifcts 
attended  the  open  meeting  of  the  Lex- 
ington Outlook  Club  in  the  town  hall 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  heard  I.Iiss  Helen 
Keller  speak.  The  program  opened  with 
an  address  of  welcome  by  the  president, 
Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Fowle,  after  which  she 
introduced  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  told 
about  Miss  Kpjjg)-.  Then  for  a  short, 
time  MissKeller  addressed  the  club. 
Mrs.  Jay  0.  Richards,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Putnam,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Burr,  Mrs. 
Arthur  B.  Tenney  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  j 
Sawyer,  comprising  the  house  commit-  1 
tee,  were  in  charge  of  the  afternoon. 
Next  Tuesday  evening  at  "guest  night" 
in  the  Old  Belfry  Club  hall,  the  Misses 
Dorothy,  Rosalind  and  Cynthia  Fuller 
are  to  appear  before  the  club  in  early 
\ictorian  costumes,  singing  English, 
Scottish  and  Irish  folk  songs,  accom- 
panied^on    the   Irish   harp.  j 


CL^lu^ygtoTa-.    "nis^ss.,    CX.dL 


s-SS.,    'o^cLvoos^ue^ 


X 


^Tn^-M^cUlT" 


v<   3  .    1^  IH-. 


Helen  Keller  in  Lexington. 

'"'"1*hier-jrtiriiouneement  that  Helen  Keller 
would  appear  ou  Tuesday  atternooa  at 
an  open  oaeeting  of  the  Outlook  Clab,  in 
Town  Hall,  Lexington,  was  responded  to 
by  an  audience  that  tilled  the  hall  in  every 
part  and  was  the  largest  assenably  of  club  ' 
members  and  friends  in  the  history  of 
the  club.  Many  attended  frora  Arling- 
ton and  other  places  adjoining  Lexing- 
ton, so  great  was  the  interest  in  Miss 
Keller  and  her  achievement  iu  breaking 
through  the  prison  walls  which  close 
about  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  Mrs. 
Fred  L.  Fowle,  the  president  of  the  club, 
gave  one  of  her  happily  worded  addresses 
of  welcome  and  introduction,  and  the 
platform  looked  inviting  with  its  holiday 
accent  of  spruce  trees  and  brass  bowls 
filled  with  green  and  flaming  pointsettias. 

Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  is  better  known 
as  Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher,  intimate 
friend  and  confident  of  Miss  Keller  since 
her  eighth  year,  gave  the  address  of  the 
afternoon  and  occupied  most  of  the 
time.  In  it  she  told  of  her  methods  iu 
reaching  the  heart  and  mind  of  Miss 
Keller,  showing  how  nature  and  natural 
methods  had  accomplished  that  which  at 
the  outset  seemed  an  almost  impossible 
achievement.  The  story  she  had  to  tell 
was  full  of  absorbing  interest.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  afternoon  was  "•  The  Heart  and 
the  Hand;  or,  the  Right  use  of  our 
I  Senses, "and  it  showed  how  those  who 
[sit  in  darkness  may  see  the  light  through 
i  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  body,  and  how 
intimate  is  the  relation  of  all  three. 

Miss  Keller  was  only  on  the  stage  a 
short  time,  being  introduced  at  the  close 
of  Mrs.  Macy's  address.  In  appearance 
she  is  tall,  with  an  excellent  figure,  and 
has  a  face  of  the  oriental  type.  She  was 
handsomely  dressed  and  with  more  than 
usual  taste  and  good  style.  She  demon- 
strated her  speech  development,  repeated 
what  Mrs.  Macy  was  saying  by  reading 
lips  and  vocal  chords  with  her  fingers, 
and  answered  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence repeated  by  the  finger  alphabet 
which  was  executed  as  rapidly  as  one 
could  speak.  It  was  all  very  wonderful 
and  held  the  attention  of  the  audience 
with  almost  painful  intensity.  The  story 
of  her  life  and  her  development  is  indeed 
like  "a  tale  that  is  told." 


heleFkelleW'Ipeaks' 

"VS  iW;  Ai>v»ear    Before    M^aaMtoii    Uraiiia  ! 
f  Lesjsne    on    Jan.   iia. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  gained  fan:e  by 
overcoming  ihe  handicap  of  being  born 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  will  lecture  in 
Evanston  Jan.  22  uiiff^T'f&'e  direction  of  the 
Evanston  Drama  League.  This  will  be  her 
first  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. She  will  speak  on  "The  Heart  and  th^ 
Hand,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Our  Sense^ 


Tfeostow,   >VLa.s5..  post: 


Dear  ObsGryant  Citizen— RatheF  curiously, 
the  accomplishment  of  Helen  J^jgWer,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  thaf^emed  to  arouse 
most  interest  in  her  audience  at  Worcester 
was  her  recital  of  "Mary  Had  a  little  lamb," 
A  WORCESTER  READER. 


Miss  HeIeii,.J:Celler,,the  wonderful  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  g'irl,  and  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Macy,  have  left  Boston 
for  a  tour  which  will  keep  them  away 
from  home  for  the  next  four  months. 

They  have  a  large  number  of  lecture 
engagements  to  fill  and  will  meet  many 
noted  persons.  Their  last  appearance 
before  staring  on  their  present  tour  was 
at  Lexington,  where  Miss  Keller  de- 
lighted members  of  the  Outlook  Club 
and  others  at  a  gathering  in  the  Towrf 
Hall. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  have 
closed  their  home  at  Wrentham  for  the 
winter  and  have  been  making  their 
headquarters  at  114  Fenway,  Bggjon. 


I  ,    A   WORD    PROM    HELEM  KELLER. 

ij  Helen  Keller,  though  the  deaf  blind 
wute  that  she  is,  has  proven  herself  up- 
6j\  many  an  occasion  and  in  various  ways 
Eft  benefactor  of  mankind.  Her  latest 
effort. for  the  upsetting  of  wrong  doing 
ana  the  safe  guarding  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  has  oeen  made  possible  through 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Through  the  effort  of  Congress- 
man Henry  George,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
city,  the  consent  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  given  Miss  Keller  to 
print  in  the  Record  an  article  having  for 
its  theme  the  punishment  of  the  big  as 
well  as  the  little  villain.  In  this  article 
Miss  Keller  said,  "A  woman  opens  a 
can  of  food  that  is  adulterated  with 
worthless  and  dangerous  stuff.  If  a 
petty  thief  were  to  break  into  her  pan- 
try and  she  fought  him  tooth  and  nail, 
she  would  be  applauded.  But  when  a 
millionaire  manufacturer  robs  her  by 
the  peaceful  methods  of  commei'ce,  she 
must  have  nothing  to  say,  because  she 
does  not  understand  business,  and  poli- 
tics is  not  for  her  to  meddle  in." 

Surely  there  is  food  for   thought    and 
reflection    in   this   statement    by    Miss 
.  Keller.  i         . 


o  a.>-u  (g- o -r  ,   yKLcUL-yy-o-)   Tt^^WS 
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J<a,vt-L^4.>-_u/     S^.>     '^/4-. 


^f^^:J|.^   K^fer  is     quoted   as     saying 

that  'she  is  a  militant  suffragette.     If 

L  there  had  been  any  lingering  cfoubt  as 

|to   Miss  Kellar's   blindness,     this     an-' 

nouncement  would  dispel  it. 


"]%  'u  l-uJit-i^K.£^,     %(juS.,     Jg-LC-r-weul 
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HELE^KEJ.LER  00311X0 

Blind  Prodigy  Will  Lecture  in  Milwau- 
„(^*»*ee  Feb.  6 — A  College  Graduate 
jfi  and  Author. 

fMi^  Helen  Keller,  tlic  most  won- 
(lof'ful  blind  person  in  the  -world,  will 
conic  to  Milwaukee  Feb.  6  for  a  lecture 
in  Urand-av  Congregational  cluiroii. 
T\\enly-second-st  and  Grand-av.  .She 
will  speak  on  The  Heart  and  the  Hand, 
an  explanation  of  the  ri,ffht  uses  of  tiie 
tenses. 

Aecompan\  inii'  her  will  be  h<T 
teacher.  3Irs.  A.  AT.  iMacey,  her  com- 
panion for  twenty-six  years.  It  will  lie 
throufjh  her  that  Miss  Keller  will  coni- 
inuiiicate  her  lecture.  Her  voice  does 
not  <"irry  to  the  limits  of  a  larcre  hall. 
Helen  Keller  is  an  Alabama  ^irl. 
>fark  Twain  used  to  say  that  she  and 
Napoleon  were  the  two  most  remark- 
able j)eople  of  the  Xineteeiitli  century. 
Slie  became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  when 
nineteen  months  old.  At  7  Airs.  Macey. 
then  ^liss  Sullivan,  took  charge  of  her. 
In  six  montiis  the  child  could  read  and 
write.  At  10  she  learned  to  speak.  At 
16  sh«  was  preparintT  for  college  and  in 
1914  she  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  Raddiffo  college,  connected  with 
Harvard  university. 


r/l  i^wweetyuoLt.  S  ,   "VV]  Iw  w  . ,  J  o-u-nryua^U 
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Helen  Keller  to  Be  Here  Jan.*?? 

+++++  +++++  +++++ 

Society  of  Blind  to  Greet  Her 


Classmate   of  Blind,  Girl   Won- 
der's Teacher  Tells  of  Mar- 
vel of  Education, 


A -.C'lassmate    of    M.ts.    .J.     ^-       ' '  '     ', 
^Mrefstittous  teacher  of  Mi  ^■^  J 
ler,    who    will    a.ppear    :ij    "':     . .ii-ioJisi 


w 

a.n's  cliiib,  lives  in  Minneapolis.  Clia.rles 
T.  Gleason  graduated  in, the  same  class 
with  Mrs.  Macv  from  Perliirs  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  with  the 
class  of  '86.  Mr.  Gleason  has  met 
Mrs.  Maqy  several  tiines  since  their 
college  days  a.nd  his  admiration  of  her 
work  with  ]Miss  Keller  is  unbounded. 
"Except  for  Dr.  Samuel  Ilovvres' 
teachina-  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
Laura  Bridgman,  Mrs.-  Maey  had  no 
]>r(?eedent  to  guid,^-  her  when  she  first 
started  Helen  Keller's  education  over  ; 
twenty-seven  years  ago^  and  even  then 
the  cases  were  so  different  as  to  be! 
scarcely  parallel,-''  said  Mr.  Gleason  to- 
day. '  'Mrs.  Macy,  who  is  better  known  '; 
to  her  friends  as  Anne  Sulliva.n,  had 
poor  e.yesight  and  her  education  had  to 
be  finished  in  the  institute  for  the 
blind.  Her  success  is  a  iniracle  of  mod- 
ern educational  methods.  The  world 
wonders  at  Helen  Keller,  and  to  have' 
another  Helen  Keller  there  must  be 
another  Anne  Swllivau. '•' 
',  Mr;  Gleason  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent iblind  men  of  Minneapolis.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  work  for  the 
new  society  for  'the  blind  recently 
started  in  this  <'ity  are  other  well- 
known  (business  and  professional  men 
■nbo  did  much  to  inaugurate  the  new 
society  three  months  ago.  The  coming 
of  Helen  Keller  this  month  has  addecl 
an  impetus  to  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation for  the  'blind  of  the  city  and 
much  is  beina  pla.uned  for  the  society 
withija  the  next  few  months.  Members 
of  the  soeiety  are  making  special  plans 
oil  meet  Miss  Keller  during  her  visit  in 
the    city. 

Among  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Minneapolis  societv  who  will  meet  Miss 
Keller  will  be  John  Clark.  Thomas 
Schall,  Joseph  Murphy,  C.  E.  E-oss,  Eoy 
Austin,  Carl  Va.nstrum  and  Charles  T. 
Gleason. 

Law  to  Protect  Children. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  is  president  of 
the  new  society  for  the  blind  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Schall  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer.     The    work    of    the    organization 
will  be   laid   along  lines  of   similar  so- 
cieties   in    New    York    and    Cleveland. 
One    of   the   first    definite   matters    the 
society  will  take  up   this  year  will  be 
work  for  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
medical    attention   to  -be  .given   to    the 
je.yes   of   children   at   birth.     In   Mas" 
.ciiusetts  Helen  Keller  has  been  ins' 
[mental  in  securing  the  passage  of 
of  the  most,  stringent  laws  of  this. 


i   l^uLa^cl€^L|i-VvwA^  .   Tau.-,     l-VeSg 
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f   /t^     Helen  Keller. 

.  Sir:— Please  give  me,  in  your  "Fo-' 
rum,"  a  description  of  Helen  Keller's 
(life,  and  also  the  date  and  birthplace  of 
Miss  Grace  E.  Keator. 

A    SCHOOL    BOY. 
Boalsburs.    Pa..    Jan.    7,     1914. 


ilif( 
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;  Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  on  June  27,  1880.  She  was 
descended  on  her  father's  side  from  Alex- 
ander Spottswood,  Colonial  Governor  of 
Virginia.  She  has  been  deaf  and  blind 
since  the  age  of  nineteen  months  as  a 
result  of  illness.  She  was  educated  by 
Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  (Mrs. 
John  A.  Macy),  who  was  her  teacher 
from  the  beginning  of  her  education  in 
18S7  to  the  present  time.  She  entered 
Radcliffe  College  in  1900  and  graduated 
in  1904.  She  has  contributed  many  arti- 
cles to  magazines,  and  is  author  of  the 
following  books:  "The  Story  of  My 
Life,"  1902;  "Optimism,"  an  essay,  1903; 
"The  World  I  Live  In,"  1908;  "The  Song 
of  the  Stone  Wall,"  1910,  etc.  She  resides 
at  present  in  Wrentham,  Mass.. 

We  cannot  give  you  the  information, 
about  Miss  Keater,  but  probably  a  read-, 
er  can. 
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Helen  Keller  Thinks 
fust  ^^a  FooF' 


DETROIT,  Mich..  Jan.  13.— "I  think 
^he  is  a  fool,"  said  Helen  Keller  v/hen 
asked  through  her  ceaoher,  Mrs. 
Macey.  what  Siie  thought  of  Henry 
Ford's  scheme  that  women  were  not 
included  in  his  Profit-Sharing'  plan 
because  thfey  v/ers  not  sufficient  eco- 
nomic  factors. 


FORD  $5  MINIMUM 
WAGE  IN  EFFECT 


Crowd  of  12,000  Men  Tries  to 

Rush  Plant— Hose  Turned 
^aP^  >n  'cy  Weather. 

[Qpedal  Dispatch  to  The  Herald.] 

DETROIT,  Jan.  12— Henry  Ford's  eight- 
ihour  day,  $5  a  day  minimum  wag-e  and 
'profit-sharing  scheme  went  Into  effect 
1  today. 

A^rowd  of  12,000  men,  more  than  con- 
gregated around  the  plant  any  day  last 
week,  celebrated  the  event  with  a  rush 
on  the  automobile  plant  which  resulted 
in  a  riot  and  the  turning  of  a  fire  hose 
on  the  mob  in  weather  but  little  re- 
moved from  zero.  About  3000  of  the  men 
were  drenched.  An  hour  later  the  mob 
formed  again  and  once  more  the  ley 
water  was  turned  on. 

Helen  Keller,  in  Detroit  today,  was 
askecf^W"fei  interviewer,  through  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macey,  what  she  thought 
of  Henry  Ford's  scheme  that  women 
were  not  included  In  his  profit-sharing 
plan  because  they  were  not  sufficient 
economic  factors. 

"I  think  he  is  a  fool,"  she  replied. 

A  moment  before  she  had  commended 
him  for  his  general  plan,  saying  that 
unless  other  industrial  concerns  crushed 
him  out  It  meant  the  beginning  of  a 
wide  profit-sharing  movement.    ' 


Mrs.  .John  Macy  a,nd  Miss  H^J,y;^jg^gUfi|fe 
have    started    on    a     long     lecture     trip 
through  the  west,  which  will  extend  to 
the    Pacific    coast.      Tliey    will    not    re- 
turn until  May. 


The  Detroit  News 
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WThiether    Miss    Keller's    Teacher    Is  I 
the  Greater. 

Few    women    have    been    enveloped! 

,.    such    an    atmosphere    of    a££ection 
and  good  will  as  that  which  Jiae  sur- 
rounded   Helen    Keller    all    her    days.  ^ 
And   it  is   by  no  means   easy   to   con- ; 
vince  pneself  that  Helen  Keller  really  I 
iost  anything  by  the  three-fold  clois- 
tering   of    her    life.      Shut    in    behind 
the  walls  of  silence  and  the  curtains 
of    sight,     forbidden     to     make     easy 
egress    by    the    gate    of    speech,    she 
grow   in  a  way  which   many   a   saint 
has  sought  and    never   found.     There 
'S    something    rarely    beautiful    about 
Helen  Keller's  soul,  but  one  is   by  no  j 
means  sure  that  so  much  of  its  beau-  > 
ty  would  have  been   brought  to  birth 
nad  she  lived  the  common  life  of  the 
senses,   their   blessings   and  their  dls- 
:tractions.     Doubtless  she   would   have 
•  ;>een  a   most  ordinarj'  young  woman, 
?iu  obscure  wife  and  mother  now,  in- 
stead   of    the    celebrity    she    has    be- 
';ome. 

But  she  has  had  advantages.  To : 
her  the  outer  world  was  and  is  dark,  | 
but  her  inner  world  all  the  lighter  for 
it.  Hers  wa:s  the  great  silence  against 
W'hose  shores  the  roaring  world  beat 
in  vain.  There  are  great  advantages. 
Xt  is  true  that  she  hears,  though  jiot 
as  we  hear.  She  hears  more  as  a 
•iiQul  hears,  through  vibration.  A  De^; 
;.roit  gentleman  who  last  sumnaer  was 
I'liss  Keller's  host,  tells  of  the  farm- 
er-folk around  about  the  summer 
t'lace  wishing  to  pay  her  some  public 
cribute.  It  v/as  not  thought  desirable 
at  that  time,  but  the  peoplt.  were  told ' 
where    she     naight     be     seen    as     she ; 

valked  in  the  afternoon.  So  they  came 
;..ncl  stood  beside  the  walk  to  see  her 
.i^ass,  but  the  sight  of  her  was  too ' 
much    for    the    regulations    that    had 


I  liieen,  imposed  on  them,  and  they  broke 

Jstito     cheers.      Instantly    iMiss     Keller 

knew     that     some- 

I  The  Advantages  thiny  had   happon- 

Of  Silence        ^^-     '^^he  vibrating 

waves     of   air   had 

and  the  Dark,     carried  to  her  soul 

it,     subtle    mes-sage 

chat  her  ears  could  not  hear.     On  tae- 

'ins  told    what   it   was,    she   asked   to 

;  seo  the  people  one  by  one— and  some 

j  of    them    passed    her    weeping.        So 

'■  '.ouching  are  the  simplicities  of  silence 

•  <  nd  twilight. 

x\  Thus  secluded.    Miss  Keller  had  op- 

V.ortunity     to     grow    within.      Indeed, 

ihe  wasi  largely  shut  up  to  the  direc- 

iion  of  growth.     Few   persons   of  her 

•ige    have    come    into    touch    with    so 

jnany   great    minds    as    she    ha-s;    few 

have  been  permitted  to  look  so  direct- 

,y  into  the  heart  of  essential  life,  un- 

vexed   by  the  multitude  of  modifying 

':  etails   which    entangle   the   visi/)n   of 

hose   of    u^s   who   see  with   our    eyes. 

Miss  eKUer's  thought  of  life  is   beau- 

t  ;iail    and,     I    am    convinced,    in    the 

r.ain  true.     But  it  must   be  regarded. 

ai   ordinary  thought  much  refined;  it 

imuKt  not  be  thought  of  as  new,*  orig- 

j  inal    nor,    in   the    finer    sense,    great. 

Miss   Keller    does   not,    I   think,   ehow 

,.ier  mind  e,t  its  -best  advantage  in  her 

uiscussions    of    economic    and    purely 

organizational   and  administrativo   so- 

c'al  <iuestion3.    She  has  the  spirit  and 

vision  to  .see  the  far  land   of  What- 

Oua-ht-To-Be,   but   her  limitations   are 

'  •  ..■,•-..    i-M-i    wo'.iid   offer   her- 

'3  tfc^  '.■:ao:fi-   i-  i   guido  us  there. 


'  !   --and     I     am 
i  £     would    be 

0  >  witli  me— 
LI  -  bridging  the 
■fS  '  v.'iilrh  igina.ily  separated  her. 
t:  n  ii.'  vsi:  .  f  folk,  was  more  her 
,■  ■'Vx-n.  It  is  to  me 
]i  icr  that  Helen 
i-f,j-_:-  ^;:,..  virile  intellectual 
1, '        .  .r    ,:::  rn   with   inteUect, 

1  .'\at  she  can  read 
\  1  Ti;f  minions  of  your 
j  yci) i\i'\'j  that  she  has 
1,  i'liy.  cal    m.otions    by 

c  speech  are  pro-  '  ,e  Teacher 
[  ■'■'  "•  .^,  ^'^^  Greater  Than 
^    :.         voided Ji;     -^he   Learner. 

t  .  ,      to       nie       at 
Ki.jt,   not  the  most  wonderful  of  all. 


,  ,  i:  ■>...'.  lur^et  that  it  was  not: 
B  ■■..  KvUer  .vho  forced  h€r  way  out 
Q'  dil.fiii'e  and  Uarkneos  into  speecn 
4-.1l  active  lif«,  but  that  it  was  her 
"ijv»acher  who  forced  her  way  into 
jiielen  Keller's  darlcened  anti  sadly 
■circumscribed  world,  bringing  the 
^ifts  of  light  and  the  incitements  to 
ihought  and  speech  with  her.  If  the 
.^siiracle  appears  anywhere,  it  is  here. 
(Jf  the  two  persons,  I  think  Mrs. 
'Macy  is  the  more  wonderful  woman. 
AH  the  "swing"  of  the  generations 
jgi'as  on  the  side  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
^nd  blind  girl,  pushins-  her  toward 
tjome  kind  of  contact  with  the  world, 
ist  what  was  it  that  shone  in  the 
teacher's  mind  with  so  bright  and 
sure  a  light  as  to  show  her  the  way| 
jjito  the  country  which  it  was  given 
'her  to  explore  ajnd  develop?  I  can 
only  say,  the  light  of  genius,  of  al- 
most supernatural  insight,  of  infinite 
patience  sweetened  with  much  love. 
Helen  Keller's  case  is  more  wonder- 
ful than  she  herself  is  (for  the  two 
cannot  be  confused),  but  the  teach- 
er's achievement  Is  more  wonderful 
ipian  both— and  that  achievement  is 
•something  by  itself. 
\  When  you  think  of  this  woman,  of 
yio  blood  kin  to  the  girl  whom  she 
trained,  giving  her  whole  life  for  the 
unfolding  of  this  on©  life,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  her  greatness. 
I  am  saying  these  things  a  little  more 
emphatically  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  because  it  seems 
'to  me  a  most  unequal  admiration  and 
iaffection  has  been  brought  forth  by 
'this  modern  marvel.  I  mean  the 
rteacher  has  'been  so  often  lost  sight 
of  in  the  performance  of  the  pupil. 

Teaching  is,  after  all,  a  much  great- 
jer  thing  than  learning.  Learning  Is 
the  thing  we  naturally  do— it  is  the 
next  step  upward.  Teaching  is  not  "o 
natural;  it  is  a  turning  back  to  lend  ai 
hand  to  help  the  others  up.  It  is  the 
teacher  who  bears  the  sacrament  of 
knowledge  down  the  aisles  of  life,  and 
the  rest  of  us  partake  of  the  offered 
grace.  To  learn  seems  a  common- ' 
place;  to  teach,  a  redemptive  act. ; 
Where  has  teaching  been  more  fitly 
exemplified  than  in  Mrs.  Macy's  life— 
a  lesson  beginning  with  th©  very  ele-  I 
mental  senses  and  lasting  all  llfe^  I 
long,    with   one  pupil. 


Yet   the   teacher's    reward   Is  not    In 

the    acclaim   which    greets    her    work, 

but    in    the    knowl- 

The  Teacher's    ^^^e   of    what    she 

TV  ,  has     done    for    one 

'  Power  to        j.j^_     ^^^^    .^    ^^. 

Release  Force,  ^ays  the  reward  of 
i  teaching.      The    re- 

'  ward  of  learning  is  knowledge  and 
power;  the  reward  of  teaching  is  a 
part  in  God's  molding  of  the  world 
It  matters  not  whether  the  pupils  be 
many  or  few,  whether  the  lessons  be 
[elementary  or  advanced,  the  reward 
of  all  true  teaching  is  an  intimate 
glimpse  into  the  creative  mind  of  God. 

How    pliant    are    all    things    to    the 
true    teacher's    hand!      Nations      and 
races  rise  to  the  height  of  the  lesson 
jhe  teaches.    You  have  seen  the  peace- 
ful   room    turn    to    flre,    maybe—you 
!hav9  seen  the  chairs  of  ease  give  off 
fierce  flame  and   smoke,    and   shelter- 
ing  walls   release   destxiictlve  flre.     It 
was    all    there,    this    fire   and    smoke, 
throu'gh    the   days  you   enjoyed     your 
home  In  peace   and  before  the   wajid 
of      conflagration     touched    all    those 
dumb  and  docile  servants.     And  so  it 
is  with  the  race.    We  know  not  what 
high    era    of    good    wllL    what    noible 
advance   of   masterly   management   of 
social  affairs,  what  new  vision  of  jus-  \ 
tic©    and    progress    are    Ij'ing    unseen  | 
and  unsuspected  in  the  common  mind  I 
awaiting    the    teacher    whose    wand- 1 
like  word  will  set  them  free.    But  the' 
i  teacher   will   come,    the   word   will    be 
[spoken,  and  the  great  work  will  begin 
to  get  itself  done. 

We  are  always  awaiting  the  teacher. 
Sometimes  we  call  him  prophet, 
sometimes  seer,  sometimes  reformer 
or  Iconoclast;  he  is  always  teacher, 
and  his  instruction  is  the  life-breath 
r,f  *'v^  ^vorld. 

s  why  I  saj'  it  is  more  blessed 
.cicii  than  to  learn,  that  Helen 
Keller's  teacher  has  accomplished 
more  than  Helen  Keller  has,  wonder- 
ful as  that  young  lady's  accomplish- 
ments are.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore teaching  so  sustained  and  sacli- 
ficial  as  tha,t  given  by  Mrs,  Macy 
'Will  be  duplicated  in  the  ■^'orl<^jB»8W«« 


jA^-w^^a,yv^     \i4-,.   >  <^  I  H-- 

Helen  Keller  Tells  Audience 
She's  Happy  Although  Blind; 

Sees  Miracle^ In  Flowers 


This  is  Helen  Keller's  Sli^natnre,  "Written  by  Hernelf  llnderneatlt 
the  l-'lBHhngrht  IMotaro  Taken  of  Iter  by  The  Journal  Staff 
Phutusraphcr,  "Wbo  M'ttn  the  Fir»«  I'hof ujcrapher  Kver  to  Suc- 
ceed In  Obtninlniz:  a  FIn*bll)afht  of  the  KnnxinH  Blind  tiirl.  Minn 
Keller  I'MeH  a  Guide  to  Keep  Her  Lines  StrniKbt,  But  Tbnt  Is  the 
Only  AsalMtanee  She  Requires.  She  »Ib  Particular  About  Her 
Pencil,  HoT»ever,  and  Refuses  to  Ise  Any  But  Her  Ovrn.  Miss 
Keller  "Was  So  Plen.sc«l  Phnt  She  Had  at  Tjast  Posed  Sucoess- 
fally  for  a  Flashli«rlit,  ■\Vltbont    Jnniniii>c.    She    Placed    Her    SlR- 

^natnre   on    Several    Copies    for  Members   of  The  Journal   Staff. 

*'T  was  blind.  Now  I  see.  f  wt3s 
deaf.  Now  I  hear.  I  was  dunib. 
Now  I  speak.  Through  the  hands 
of  others  I  saw  my  mother  and 
father,  my  soul,  and  my  God. 
Through  the  bands  of  others  I  learu- 
'^  that  life  for  others  is  the  only 
life  wortli  living.  Do  you  wonder 
that  I  love  the  hand?  I  cannot  tell 
you  its  gloriovis  power.  Although 
the  sun  and  the  world  of  color  and  ;, 
all  the  songs  and  laughter  are  barred 
from  me,  I  have  happiness,  for  I  can 
know  all  the  generous  and  noble  im- 
pulses of  the  Imman  race  through 
the  hand.  I  know  that  we  live  by 
and  for  each  other.  That  is  why  I 
find   life  so   beautiful." 

Helen  Keller,  with  the  light  of  a 
great  happiness  shining  on  her  face, 
stood  before  a  packed  house  at  the 
Broadway  Tuesday  night  and  thus 
told  of  her  philosophy  of  life.  "It  is 
more  difBcult  to  teach  ignorance  than 
to  teach  a  blind  man  to  see  the  splen- 
dor^ of  life,"  she   said.     "Although   I 


have  never  seen  the'stars  shining  bril- 
liantly in  the  heavens,  j'^et  they  shine 
in  my  heart  forever.  The  world  is 
full  of  miracles.  Look  for  them,  and 
you  will  find  them." 

A  voice  in  the  audience  asked  her 
to  name  some  miracle.  She  turned 
to  the  vase  of  flowers  on  the  table 
at  her  right,  and  said:  "Flowers. 
Here  are  roses,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  violets,"  burying  her  face  in  the 
mass  of  bloom  as  she  finished  nam- 
ing them.  Her  hands  and  senses 
Ijad  identified  them.  Later,  when  a 
beautiful  bouquet  was  handed  over 
the  footlights  from  the  Waj-ne  Coun- 
ity  Equal  Suffrage  league,  she  smiled 
sweetly  and  said:  "Thank  you  so 
much." 

Gowned  in  white,  with  a  bunch  of 
red  roses  at  her  waist,  and  a  string 
of  pearl  beads  about  her  beautifully 
formed  neck,  Helen  Keller  made  an 
exquisite  picture  as  she  stepped  out 
of  the  wings,  and  v/lthout  seeming 
to  follow,  was  led  by  Mrs.  Macy  to 
the  center  of  the  stage.  Applause 
greeted  her,  and  she  bowed  and 
smiled.  When  she  told  of  her  philos- 
ophy of  life,  and  rounds  of  applause 
interrupted  her,  she  paused  and  smil- 
ing in  acknowledgment,  awaited  un- 
til  it  subsided   before   contintdng. 

"How  do  you  know  when  the  audi- 
ence applauds?"  a  man  asked  her, 
through  Mrs.    Macy. 

"The  vibrations  come  through  the 
floor  to  my  feet,"  Miss  Keller  replied, 
and  joined  in  the  laughter  of  the  au- 
dience. 

Th«  wonder  of  what  Helen  Keller 
has  accomplished  was  made  more 
evident  by  tne  story  of  her  lifelong 
struggle,  given  by  Mrs.  John  Macy 
preceding  Miss  Keller's  appearance. 
Mrs.  Macy  told  of  how  she  came  26 
years  ago  to  the  little  blind  girl,  who, 
living  in  darkness,  but  with  a  re- 
markably active  mind  and  healthy 
body,  full  of  activity  and  desires,  and 
taught  her  first  the  word,  "Doll," 
having  brought  her  a  doll  as  a  gift. 
At  that  time,  as  nov/,  Helen  Keller 
had  fancies,  beautiful  fancies,  and 
she  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams.  "But 
through  the  language  of  the  hand 
she  W8,3  transformed  from  a  bad  lit- 
tle animal  to  a  radiant  child."  And 
the  radiance  of  happiness  shining  out 
from  the  .  girl-woman's  face  gave 
proof  of  the  saying.  "She  has  been 
20  years  learning  to  speak  well 
enough  to  appear  befoi'e  you."  saidj 
Mrs.   Macy.  'i 

"Can  you  identify  colors?"  was  s^ 
question    asked    Helen    ICeKer. 

"No.  Except  when  I  feel  blue.'f 
But  the  happy  smile  that  lighted  hejJ; 
face  caused  one  to  wonder  whethef 
Helen  Keller,  the  embodiment  of  hapi 
->^»^^oo    otPf  feels  blue.  m 


Helen    Keller     Lectures     at/ 
Broadway  Theater. 

The  story  of  a  wonderful  fighli 
against  almost  impossible  obstaclea 
was  unfolded  at  the  Broadway  thea-\ 
ter  last  night  by  Helen  Keller  and; 
her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macey.  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  v,uman  who  has  overcome 
Satural  j\fflici;ions  in  such  a  manner 
lat  her  name  has  become  well  known 
ythroughout  the  world,  told  of  her 
philosophy  of  life,  a  pliilosophy  that 
shows  a  happiness  of  outlook  or  in- 
sight that  -luickly  dispels  any  feeling 
of  pity  on  tli3  part-  of  her  audience. 

Mrs.  Macey  outlined  the  accom- 
pli-shments  of  her  pupil  for  the  last  26 
>ears.  Miss  Keller  is  able  to  eon- 
;\tr)5e  in  three  languages.  I'^ngHifh,  Ger^i 
Vjiau  and  Fr.^noh.  It  wa<^  under  the; 
training  of  Charles  WhiVe,  a  ^•ocal 
teacher  of  Boston,  that  she  progressed 
most  speedily  in  the  uge  of  her  voice. 


GIRLS  ALSO  PLAY  INDIAN  ^^    , 

Little  girls  play  Indian  sometimes,' 
too,  amLthev  play  it  very  well.  They 
playea_jjr  yesterday  morning  before  an! 
audience  of  little  girls  and  their  teachers. 
It  was  at  the  Dillaviay  school  in  Roxbury; 
and  the  occasion  was  the  regular  Friday! 
morning  exercises  when  all  the  pupils 
gather  in  the  pleasant  assembly  hall. 
Every  Friday  they  have  a  special  pro- 
gram. It  is  prepared  by  one  of  the 
teachers  and  is  carried  out  by  her  pupils. 
Yesterday  Miss  Carolena  C.  Richards  had 
the  program  and  her  girls  of  the  sixth 
grade  carrie<l  it  out.  They  chose  the 
Indian  for  their  subject.  They  began 
work  on  it  weelcs  ago.  Every  boolc  on 
Indians  in  the  public  library  that  is 
given  to  children  was  placed  at  their 
disposal  and  it  is  stated  that  every  one 
of  them  was  read  by  the  niernbers  of  the 
class.  Other  books  on  Indians  obtained 
elsewhere  also  were  read.  The  poem  of 
"Hiawatha"  was  read  and  parts  of  it  were 


learned.  The  children  also  wrote  about' 
it.  From  all  that  was  gathered  in  this 
way,  ]Miss  Richards  prepared  a  program^ 
in  pageant  form  and  rehearsed  the  chil-, 
dren  in  their  parts.  Indian  costurues 
were  prepared  at  home  by  the  mothers 
from  illustrations  and  descrii^tions 
studied  by  the  children. 

On  the  stage  was  a  realistic  wigwam 
made  of  wrapping  paper,  Indian  baskets, 
wood  for  a  fire,  a  tomahawk,  and  so  on. 
The  Indians  came  marching  in  with  si- 
lent tread  and  quiet  swaying  of  their 
bodies.  They  acted  in  pantomime  a 
scene  from  "Hiawatha,"  bringing  out 
strongly  Indian  customs  and  the  nobility 
of  Indian  thought.  They  gave  an  Indian 
dance  learned  in  the  folk  dancing  class 
and  sang  a  weird  Indian  song.  It  was 
impressive.  The  audience  never  looked 
away  from  the  stage.  They  seemed  lost 
TO  all  else  and  applauded  vigorously  and 
long  when  the  performance  was  over. 
They  went  back  to  their  classrooms  pre- 
pared, as  they  say,  to  do  better  w'ork 
because  of  Avhat  they  had  seen  and 
intending  to  write  out,  sometime  next 
week,  an  account  of  what  they  had  de- 
rived from  the  entertainment. 

For  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the 
schools  there  was  given  in  one  of  the 
classrooms  a  partial  reproduction  of  the, 
program  carried  out  the  Aveek  before. 
This  was  on  famous  American  women 
and  was  given  by  the  seventh  grade  pu- 
pils of  Miss  Lucia  A.  Ferguson.  The 
same  process  of  research  and  study  had 
been  gone  through  by  this  class  and  the 
little  girls  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
favorite  characters.  Wlien  the  program 
was,  given  in  the  hall  the  little  girls  came 
dancing  in  Avith  dainty  step,  then  each 
in  turn  recited  a  sketch  she  had  written 
of  the  woman  whom  she  had  decided  to 
present,  repeated  something  this  person 
had  written,  or  gave  further  incidents, 
regarding  her.  The  women  selected  were 
Helen  Keller,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  Ju- 
lij,  Wm)Wil"IIowe,  Harriet  Beecher  .  Stowe, 
Celia  Thaxter,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Dorothea  Dix,  Ida  Lewis,  Clara  Barton, 
Maria  Mitchell,  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer.  At  the  very  last  the  little  girls 
1  who   had  taken  part   sang  Mrs.   Howe's 


"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  the  en-| 
tire  class  joining  in  the  chorus.  | 

It  was  pronounced  inspiring  and  wasj 
found  so  even  hy  the  smallest  children 
who  heard  it.  It  seemed  to  bring  themi 
into  close  touch  with  persons  whose  | 
names  had  made  but  small  impressionj 
upon  them  previously.  This  was  espe-j 
cially  marked  in  a  fifth  grade  class  Avho 
could  hardly  remain  in  their  seats  when 
Celia  Thaxter  Avas  spoken  of  and  herj 
poem,  "The  Sandpiper."  was  mentioned,' 
or  they  had  been  fearning  the  poem  in' 
heir  room. 

'  Mis.  Emrna  S.  Gulliver,  principal  of  the 
Wibol.  regards  these  Friday  morning 
•rograms  as  important  features  of  the 
phool  work.  The  children  work  hard 
iver  them,  putting  in  hours  of  extra 
vork  for  pure  love  of  it  that  would  not 
)e  thought  of  for  ordinary  study.  They 
ret  from  this  a  knowledge  of  things 
'hey  would  not  be  liable  to  obtain  in 
my  other  way,  acquire  a*  taste  for  good 
iterature  and  lofty  sentiments.  Each 
ilass  works  on  its  separate  subjects  and 
tjien  presents  it  to  all  the  members  of 
the  school,  to  whom  it  means  more  than 
a   merely   formal   performance.  _J 
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Henry   Ford   is  a  fool. — Helejitj^llcr. 

Snap  judgment,  pertly  uttered.  Mr. 
I'ord  is  no  fool;  fools  do  not  create 
businesses  making  profits  of  $37,000,000 
a  year.  The  only  trouble  with  Mr. 
Ford  is  that  he  is  not  a  student  of  so- { 
cialism.  He  does  not  look  beyond  what  j 
he  can  do  personally.  ' 


^I^^C^(^0  ,      IlLt,>vOuS-i        K<^^<i^tcL- 
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Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Graham  Is  one  of  the    patronesses    of    the    matinee    to    be 
given  by   the   ways   and   means   committee  of  the  North  End  Club  at  Orchestra 

I     nation  Feb.  5,  when  Miss  Helen  Keller    will    speak    on    "The    Hand    and    ti^"" 

I     Meart — The  Use  of  the  Se^f'Se*."     Offer  patronesses  are  M 

j     WWfTam   Jensen   and    Mrs.   Walter    Ferrier.    Mrs.  Thomas  L,  Dee  is  chairman  of  5' 
the   committee. 


TVeW    ^g-rK.   .    >V.  Vf  M     SxA,Yv^ 


/^PLAYS  THE  HAND  ORGAN" 

Vj^iggJ^giexi  Keller,  after  speaking  with 
her  teacher.  ]\Ir«.  Macy,  several  times  in 
and  near  New  York,  lias  started  West 
oiv'an  itinerarj'. which  takes  her  all  over 
the  South,  "VVe.st,  middle  West  and  into 
many  cities  in  Canada.  Tn  these  lectures 
Mrs.  Macy  speaks  about  tlu-ee-quarters  or 
an  hour  and  Miss  Keller  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  arid  then  the  audience 
usually  enjoys  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  'which  are  passed  on  to  Miss 
Keller  throng-h  Mrs.  Macy. 

"Do  you  play  any  instrumen't?'*  w»s 
one  of  the  questions  put  to  her  at  a  New 
York  lecture. 

"Only  the  hand  organ,"  was  tlae  quick 
reply,  throwing  out  both  hajids. 

Just  how  she  gains  impres.sions  of  and 
from  the  outside  world  is  told  in  her  no- 
table little  book,  "The  World  I  Live  In." 


I  am  told  that  the  dressmaker  who 
nakes  many  of  Helen  KgUfiKJjg  gowns 
says  that  the  deafj-'-dWrffff'^nd  blind 
young  wotaan  is  the  most  particular 
Df  all  her  customers  and  the  hardest 
to    satisfy. 

Miss  Keller,  by  her  delicate  sense  of 
:ouch,  knows  exactly  how  a  garment 
should  fit,  and  her  .ludgment  is  always 
perfectly  correct,  the  dressmaker  says. 

Even  without  trying  the  dress  on, 
she  can  tell  .lust  how  long  or  how 
short  it  should  be,  what  colors  are 
best  suited  to  her  and,  indeed,  she  is 
able  to  give  the  dressmaker  many 
points  that  would  not  have  been 
thought   of    otherwise. 


HELEN   KULLER 


East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21. — That 
Thomas    A.    Edison    is    working-    on    an 

"invention  that  will  permit  the  blind 
to  read  ordinary  newspapers  hy  the 
sense  of  touch  is  tlae  announcement 
that  comes  from  tlie  home  of  the  wiz- 
ard of  electricity.  Helen  Keller  will 
soon  visit  him  in  his  home  here  for 
the    purpose     of    assisting    in    experi 

iments. 
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Helen  Keiler  Visits  Those 
Who  Dwell  in  Dark  World 
and  "Sees"  Her  First  De^r 


SAGINAAV,  MiGh.,  Jan.  21.— Miss 
Helen  Keller  has  "seen"  her  first  deer. 
She  recoenlzed  the  antmal  th©  in- 
stant ehe  placed  her  hands  on  it.  It 
.was  a  fawn  that  is  a  pet  in  the  yard 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
tution for  tae  Bl^id^t^ere  the  sight- 
less are  taug*M?*f?Sraes  so  they  may 
be  self-supporting 

Miss  Keller  visited  the  institution 
Sunday  and  pres.«?ed  the  hands  of  all 
those  who  could  not  see  and  spoke 
cheery  words  to  them.  Some  yof  the 
iimiates  can  see— just  a  trifle.  Others 
are  blind.  The  majority  have  never 
looked  on  the  green  grass  and  never 

WIU. 

Miss  Keller  conversed  happily  with 
a  man  75  years  old  who,  like  herself, 
lives  in  a  sightless  world.  When  he 
heard  her  voice  and  was  introduced 
his  face  lit  up  with   genuine  joy. 

Miss  Keller's  remarkable  powers 
were  shown  when  she  repeated  the 
names  of  everyone  of  the  inmates 
presented  to  her  and  she  met  them 
all.  She  chatted  gayly  with  an  aged 
woman  who  can  speak  nothing  hut 
German,  but  the  conversation  was 
perfect  in  that  language,  showing  the 
extent  of  the  education  of  the- wonder 
woman.  Twin  girls— both  blind— wei'e 
presented,  to  her  and  their  faces  broke 
into  a  happy  smile  at  the  touch  of  her 
hands  and  the  words  of  cheer  she 
gave  them. 

NeTer  Talces   Dare. 
woman  or  child  and  put  his   nose  in 
their  hands  to  be  petted. 

The  arrival  of  Billy  was  a  distinct 
surprise.  She  touched  the  fawn's  head 
and  exclaimed  with  instantaneous  de- 
light: "Oh,  how  beautiful;  this  is 
wonderful."  She  guessed  the  kind  of 
creature  it  was  and  caressed  Billy. 


MISS    HEIxElV    KELLEa   AND    BILLY. 


Given    Present.  j 

The  fawn  trembled  and  was  some- i 
what  frightened  by  her  sudden  out- 
burst of  delight.  It  was  somethins: 
new  to  Billy,  but  he  bore  up  bravely 
and  didn't  threaten  to  run  out  of  the 
parlor.  This  was  the  first  time  Miss 
Keller  had  come  in  contact  with  a 
live   deer. 

The  people  of  the  institution  pre- 
sented Miss  Keller  with  two  beautiful 
rugs  which  they  have  been  working" . 
on  night  and  day  since  they  knew 
she  was  coming.  When  she  left  siie 
said  ;ho.t  It  was  the  most  pleasant 
tl-.Tie  of  her  trip  and  she  would  always 
remember  Sp.glnaw,  the  institution 
and  Billy,   the  deer. 


XeTx;  BectVo-rgL.  "W^aLSS.,  St^-o-cta^vct. 
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OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST 


•yv.. 


Helen  Keller  has  had  two  note- 
vnrtfcm  ■mrtttiinp"  lately.  The  first  wa^ 
vhen  Miss  Keller  met  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, who  is  keenly  interested  in  her 
c'olicacy  of  touch  perception.  He  thinks 
he  may  be  able  to  translate  soun<l 
waves  into  electrical  vibrations  which 
V.  ill  give  her  actual  sound  perceptions. 

The  second  wa^  when  Miss  Keller 
met  the  famous  Dr.' Maria  Montessori. 
Both  the  Italian  educator  and  the 
deaf  and  blind  American  girl  wero 
much  moved  when  they  first  capie 
face  to  face.  Doctor  Montessori  said 
to  Miss  Keller  and  her.  teacher  Mrs. 
Jchn  Macy:  "You  and  Mrs.  Macyj 
symbolize  the  education  of  the  fu-i 
ture,  the  development  of  the  soul  by 
the  union  of  an  inspiring  teacher  and 
an   aspiring   child." 


Ck,Lca.cg;o,    Iul'uwouS,  X-w'te/Y-  Oc^-e^cLw 
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HELEN  KELLER  TALKS 
"  TO  EYANSTON  WOMEN 


Blind  and  Deaf  Girl  Makes  Initial 

Appearance  in  Middle  West 

Under     Auspices     of 

Drama  League. 


I  "I  was  blind,  an-,1  r,ow  I  see;  1  was  deaf, 
■  and  now  I  hear;  I  was  dumb,  and  now  ^ 
talk;  I  have  found  my  soul  and  my  God." 

Thus  began  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl, 
when  she  appeared  last  night  for  the  first 
time  on  a  lecture  platform  in  the  Middle 
West,  speaking  at  the  Evanston  Woman's 
Club  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evanston 
Drama  League. 

"We  io  not  make  the  most  of  our  educa- 
tion, and  most  of  us  have  not  even  begun 
to  use  the  power  God  has  given  us.  If  you 
look  for  good  in  this  world  you  will  find 
it,"  she  continued. 

[  Following  her  talk  on  "The  Heart,  the 
'Hand  and  the  Right  Use  of  Our  Senses" 
Miss  Keller  answered^  questions  asked  by 
the  audience.  One  of  the  most  interested 
persons  present  was  John  Scott,  1407  Emer- 
son street,  Evanston,  who  has  been  blind 
since  1879.  He  sat  in  the  front  row  last 
night  and  asked  Miss  Keller  several  ques- 
tions. 

"Can  you  distinguish  music?"  some  one 
asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  has  a  swing  and 
rhythm  different  from  all  other  vibrations." 
She  said  she  could  tell  v/henever  the  audi- 
ence applauded  by  the  vibrations.  She  also 
said  she  likes  to  dance  and  wear  pretty 
clothes,  the  same  as  other  girls. 
L£.=j'iy5o-_yP.u  love  poeti'y?"  another  inquired. 


Miss  Keller  answered  that  she  did. 

"Can  you  tell  who  persons  are  without 
speaking  to  or  feeling  of  them?" 

"Yes,  I  know  them  by  their  step  and  the 
odor."  Miss  Keller  added  that  she  judged 
a  person's  character  by  his  handclasp. 

"Can  you  tell  colors?"  a  woman  wanted 
to  know. 

'No,'  was  the  reply;  "no  blind  person 
can  distinguisli  colors." 

Miss  Keller  was  preceded  on  the  stage  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Macy,  who  had  been  her  teacher 
since  she  was  6  years  old,  and  who  pre- 
pared the  audience  for  her  appearance  by 
telling  the  story  of  her  pupil's  climb  from 
darkness   to   light. 

Miss  Keller  worked  twenty  years  to  be 
able  to  talk  the  way  she  did  last  night. 
And  then  her  talking  was  unnatural, 
strained  and  discordant.  But  after  the 
first  few  words  the  audience  seemed  to 
forget  the  unnatural  tone  of  her  speech  and 
hear  only  the  message  she  had  for  them — 
words  of  optimism,  happiness  and  content. 
Her  audience  was  greatly  impressed,  some 
with  wonder  that  she  should  have 
triumphed  over  silence  and  darkness,  and 
others  were  moved  to  tears  that  so  much 
still  is  withheld  from  her. 

Miss  Keller  has  been  lecturing,  since 
last  September.  She  will  speak  in  Chicago 
on  Feb.  5  at  Orchestra  hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  North  End  Club.  From  Illi- 
nois she  will  go  to  California,  returning  to 
Chicago   again  in  May. 


IB •v-c:>^ct I O'V'cL  ^l/fT,  O(^lvuuo'vu  - 
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Miss  Helen  feller  is  a  thinker 
and  she  has  done  much  beside  ac- 
quire an  education,  handicapped  as 
she  is.  She  has  recently  had  in- 
corporated in  the  Congressional  re- 
port, through  the  effort  of  a  New 
York  congressman,  an  article  on 
the  punishment  of  the  big  as  well 
as   the   little   villain.       While   her 


thought  is  not  new,  it  is  well  tO; 
emphasize  it  often.  Among  other 
things,  she  writes: 

"  A  woman  opens  a  can  of  food 
that  is  adulterated  with  worthless 
and  dangerous  stuff.  If  a  petty 
thief  were  to  break  into  her  pantry 
and  she  fought  him  tooth  and  nail, 
she  would  be  applauded.  But  when 
a  millionaire  manufacturer  robs  her 
by  the  peaceful  methods  of  com- 
merce, she  must  have  nothing  to 
s^L,  because  she  does  not  under- 
stai^  business,  and  politics  is  not 
for  her  to  meddle  in." 

Surely  there  is  food  for  thought 
and  reflection  in  this  statement  by 
Miss  Keller.  ^' 


Cl^'i-c-ctQ(o  ,    Ill-ivt-oi^,    He-va^UcL 
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Helen  lieller  AMs  JNaniecl 

JL  Vili  of  800  Buena  avenue,  chairman  of  the 

-  pafeco^ess  committee  of  tlie  North  End  Club 
wai's  and  means  committee  for  the  lecture 
by  Miss  Helen  Keller  at  Orchestra  Hall 
Thursday  evewiHgT-'SIeii,  5,  announces  th« 
following  list  of  patronesses: 

Mesdames — 

Emmons  Blaine  Huero  IDuBrock 

Bryan  Lathrop  W.  B.  Pi-ice 

Joseph  Fish  W.  J.  Delaney 

-  John  Pa^e  A.  Don  Campbell 
Stephen  Walker  Frederick  Klein 
H.  M.  Carpinhour  Lincoln  J.  Carter 
Edward  A.  King  .T.  R.  Pennington. 

i   John  E.  Wood  Philip  A.  Starck 

Wallace  Hechtman  C.  S.  Peterson 

I  M.  J.  Oorboy  William  Schulze  ,  „ 

Andrew  J.  Graham  F.  H.  Gansbergen 

W.  A.  Evans  Harriet  Ti-eadwill 

Harry  J.  Powers  J.  B.  Seymour 

John  B.  Murphy  ^V.  S.  Holabird 

James  A.  Sackley  T.  P.  Casey 

Harry  A.  Dubia  James  A.   Russ<^ll 

Lawrence  J.  Eeed  Mark  Henry 

!  Claude  Seymour  Samuel  Heimer 

I  Charles  Weeshman  Laura  Willoughby  Green* 

Philip  Henrici  Percy  Elara 

W.  H.  Falirney  William  Molt 

W.  T.  McAndrews  Samuel  Eckstein 

Banna  Butler  Baniel  Munro 

Albert  Flannagau  John  Goebel 

Hapx  Parker  Dolan  Dr.  Anna  Dwyer 


T|  i-wcke^  L-e-i^,  Yl.  H.,  IVluYro^. 
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jIiss  Keller  and  Her  Gowns; 

^  "I  am  told  that  the  dressmaker 
who  makes  many  ,  of  Helen  Keller's^ 
Kowns  says  that  the  dear,  dWmo  anai 
ifclind  young  woman  is  the  most  par-, 
nicular  of  all  her  customers  and  the 
^ardest  to  satisfy,"  says  a  Boston 
writei'. 

Miss  Keller,  by  her  delicate  sense  of 
touch,  knows  exactly  how  a  garment 
should  lit,  arid  her  judgment  is  al- 
ways perfectly  correct,  the  dressmak-{ 
er  says. 

Even  without  trying  the  di-ess  ori^ 
she  can  tell  just  how  long  or  how 
short  it  should  be,  what  colors  are 
best  suited  to  her  and,  indeed,  she  is 
able  to  give  the  dressmaker  many 
points  that  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  otherwise. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  APPEAR 
-     IIBRE  WITH  TEACHER 


'■,\£>  Will  . 
I  From  A 
V^'     Odec 


Answer     Questions 
Audience  at  the 
?on  Feb.  17. 

Helen  Keller  and  lier  lifelong  teacher, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  will  appear 
at  the  Odeon,  under  the  direction  of 
Hattie  B.  Gooding,  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  17,  in  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  lectures  ever  given  on 
the  platform.  Mrs.  Macy  speaks  first, 
telling  of  her  method  of  teaching  the 
girl  and  the  wonderful  progress  made, 
and  then  Helen  Keller  speaks,  and  at 
the  close  of  her  a5dress  answers  any 
question  from  the  audience,  transmitted 
to  her  by  Mrs,  Macy. 

Deaf  and  blind  at  the  ag«  of  19 
nionths,  Helen  Keller  remained  in  intel- 
lectual darkness  until  she  was  nearly  Y, 
when  Mrs.  Macy  began  her  education. 
At  the  age  of  10,  Helen  Keller  learned 
to  speak;  at  16  she  was  prepared  for 
college,  and  was  graduated  in  1904  from 
Radcliffe.  Since  then  she  has  written 
several  books,  learned  three  languages, 
and  in  the  last  year  has  studied  singing 
and  elocution  until  her  speaking  voice 
has  been^mproved  greatly. 


Ma.Y-t|orcL-,  Co-ruvT^.,  IPOS'!". 
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NOTED  EDUCATOR  SAYS 

BUMD  GIRL  IS  SYMBOL 


'Dr.  Montessori  Says  Helen  Keller 

Symbolizes    Education    of     ,•,• 

Time  to  Come  m 


Two  very  nj^t^'worthy  meetings 
I  have  taken  place  lately,  in  both  of 
which  Helen  Keller  was  a  figure.  The 
first  was  when  Miss  Keller  met 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  is  keenly 
interested  in  her  fielicacy  of  touch 
iPerception.  He  thinks  he  may  be 
able  to  translate  sound  waves  into 
electrical  vibrations  which  will  give 
her    actual    sound    perceptions. 

The  seco'nd  -was  when  Miss  Keller 
met  the  famous  Dr.  Marie  Montessori. 
The  two  wom^en  had  heard  of  each 
other  for  years,  and  both  the  Italian 
educator  and  the  deaf  and  blind 
American  girl  were  much  moved 
when  they  first  came  face  to  face. 
Doctor  Montessori  said  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy: 

"You  and  Mrs.  Macy  sj^mbolize  the, 
education  of  the  future,  the  devel-' 
opment  of  the  soul  by  the  union  of 
an  inspiring  teacher  and  an  aspiri'ng 
child."  ^:^iafi>mm^^m'^^^^'»'**^ 


'05to-vi_,  >V\a,S5.,   <X.'L^)^f'C\.^e.-<-, 


Miss  Helen  Keller  has  been  able  to  hear 
mttsic  lMWTfi»Biilll|l||iniimii|i'|il;im,s  of  science,  but 
she'  denies  any  ability  to  produce  it."  When 
.asited  if  she  were  able  to  play  any  instru- 
ment she  said,  "Only  the  hand  organ." 
aiiss  Keller  is  at  present  on  a  lecture  tour 
through  the  South,  West,  Middle  "West, 
aiul  Canada,  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy.  She  has  many  friends  among 
the  faculty  of  Radcliffe  College,  from 
-which  she  graduated. 


I)-L^l-vo"tl^.,   Wl^uvtvi^..     )l  ■e--r-d^UcL  . 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS 


Blfss  Keller  and  the  Mon- 
key—Audiences Strange- 
ly Affected  BymgiLGiri. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  the  spring-  of  1«93  the  writer  had 
the  pleasure  of  twice  meeting  Helen 
Keller.  The  first  time  was  at  a  recep- 
tion, where  he  was  introduced  with 
many  others.  The  second  time  was  on' 
a  train  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ing-ton. 

Miss  Keller,  then  a  young  girl,  just 
becoming  generally  known,  with  Miss 
Sullivan  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Volta  bureau,  Mr.  Holt,  were  en  route 
to  ""iVashington.  Our  college  baseball 
team  had  played  the  Naval  academy  jit 
Annapolis  and  were  bound  for  home, 
boardig  the  same  train  at  Annapolia 
Junction.  The  college  mascot  was  a 
yery  cute  little  monkey  with  bows  of 
buff  and  blue  around  its  neck,  waist 
and  all  along  its  tail.  The  writer  was 
in  charge  of  liis  monkeyship.  As  he 
went  through  tlie  car  the  monkey  was 
on  the  crook  of  his  arm.  Suddenly  the 
monkey  hopped  off  and  as  it  chanced 
landed  in  Helen  Keller's  lap.  Remem- 
ber, Miss  Keller  could  neither  see  nor 
hear,  and  it  startled  her  slightly  to 
have  a  monkey  land  In  her  lap. 

Miss  Sullivan,  after  being  assured 
that  the  monkey  would  not  bite,  was 
quite  glad  to  permit  the  monkey  to 
curl  up  in  Miss  Keller's  lap  and  go  to 
sleep  while  her  sensitive  fingers  ran 
over  It,  studying  it  and  caressing  it. 
This  led  to  a  convcersation  with  Miss 
Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan  that  lasted 
until  Washington   was   reached. 

Helen  Keller's  appearance  on  the 
lecture  platform  as  elsewhere  impress- 
es one  with  her  sweet  innocence  and 
the  fact  that  she  is  in  touch  with 
nothing  that  is  not  pure  and  good. 
Theaters  full  of  people  are  so  affected 
that  they  weep.  They  cannot  be  so 
sorry  for  Miss  Keller  for  she  is  world's 
above  most  of  them  in  every  way.  It 
must  be  that  they  are  sorry  for  them- 
selves. 

Tears  ago,  a  young  girl,  who  after- 
vi-ards  married  H.  L  Stafford  of  Duluth, 
was  so  impressed  upon  meeting  Miss 
Keller,  the  two  being  of  about  an  age, 
that  she  wrote  a  poem  to  Miss  Keller. 
Mrs.  Stafford  is  now  dead  and  the  poem 
is  printed  by  permission  of  her  hus- 
band. 

JAT   COOKE   HOWARD. 


I     The  poem 
"Helen  of  Troy  vras  fair  of  face, 

Lovelier  never  was-  seen; 
"Were  it  not  merely  outward  grace 

Divine  she  had  been,  I  ween. 


"Why,  sweetest  child,  her  name  on  thee 
The  fates  let  fall,  I  wonder; 

And  as  I -ask  there  comes  to  me 
A  gentle  thought  and  tender. 

"  'Twas  hers  to  charm  earthly  sense 
And   cause  mankind   to   rue  it; 

Thine  is  the  spell  of  Innocence 
"While  we  are  nobler  for  it. 

"To  see  the  bright  and  winsome  smile 
Doth    all   evils   thoughts   affright; 

Thy  sunny  heart  can  naught  defile, 
Thou'rt  clad  In  God's  pure  light.    .  .  .,, 


"Oh,  ever  in  the  coming-  years  f«H 

Be  s-^veet  content  still  thine;  'f^ 

Thou,  happy  child,  dost  shame  all  tea'rs 
Prom  this  restless  heart  of  mine.'*!^ 
March,  1893.  4^S^ 


as   Helen    Kellers 
"■'nneapolis 
Two   Girls,  Both   Blind 
and  Deaf,  Have  Lon^  Visit 

Little  Vera  Gammon  Vows  to  Do 

Ail  the  Things  the  "Wonder 

*<Jirl"  Has. Accomplished. 

The  women  who  were  with  her  and 
who  knew  just  how  she  felt,  tried   to 
calm    the    trembling;    little    blind    girl 
in  the  blue  dress .  who  sat  expectantly 
iu  the  biff  parlor  of  the  Radisson  ho- 
tel.     They   tried   to    calm   her   throujjh 
communication   other   than   the  spoken 
word,    for    she    was    deaf    as    well    as 
blind.      A    little    paper    bo3-    that    she 
i  brought    with    her    from    St.    Paul    had 
I  fallen    to    the    floor    and    she    reached 
^  anxiously  for  it.  and  hugged  it  tightly 
when  it  was   given   back   to   her. 


At  the  Shubert  theater,  only  a  short 
way  down  the  street,  Helon  Keller  was 
.'telling  the  story  of  her  upward  strug- 
gles and  in  the  Badisson,  Vera  Gam- 
mon of  St.  Paul,  made  blind  and  deaf 
in  infancy  by  , illness,  sat  and  waited 
for  the  eyent  that  was  to  be  the  ereat- 
est  of  her  life,  a  meeting  with  Helen 
Keller. 

"Hear"  With  Thiue  Eyes. 

Down  at  the  theater  the  manage- 
ment, seeing  that  many  deaf  people 
in  the  .audience  were  unable  closely  to 
follow  the  discourse  of  Helen  Keller  or 
of  her  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy,  to 
whose  patient  teaching  Helen  Keller 
owes  so  much,  turned  on  the  footlights  i 
the  better  that  they  might  "hear." 
For  there  were  many  there  who 
"heard"  only  by  watching  the  moving 
lips.  Meanwhile  Vera  Gammou  was 
waiting  for  the  meeting  with  Miss 
Keller.  ^      : 

All   the   long   time    of    her   planning  | 
to    meet    Helen    Keller    went    past    in  ■ 
retrospect  in  the  minj  of  the  waiting 
blind    girl,    and    now    and    again     ehe 
flashed    an    anxious     <|uestion     to     her 
mothei'. 

Two  years  ago  that  in  their  efforts 
for  encouragement  the  teachers  in  the 
state  school  at  Faribault  had  told  her 
that  the  wonderful  Helen  Keller,  of 
whom  she  had  heai'd  so  much,  was  be- 
ginning  to    express    herself   .audibly. 

That  she.  too,  might  do  this  if  Helen 
Keller  did  it,  was  the  thought  that 
came  to  the  p'irl.  Vera  Gammon  wrote- 
to  Helen  Keller,  and  told  her  story  and] 
inade  her  sin  plfe  plea  for  help  and' 
guidance.  A/id  back  from  Helen  Kel- 
ler came  such' words  of  strength  and 
comfort  that  tho  little  blind  girl  found, 
her  hopes  renev:ed. 

Straightway  'she  read,   and  with  the. 
help  of  her  two  te.^chers.  Miss  Blonde  > 
Hansen  •  and   M.ss    Julia    Bnteman,    by 
the    Braille    system,    the     books     that 
Helen  Keller  wrote,  and  when  the_ older] 
girl,    whose    prf.;iress    was    astonishing 
the  world,  said  that  she  liked  the  story 
"Dayid"  Copoer field,"    Vera,,    too.    fa-, 
miliarized  herself  with  DiciJens.     Morel 
letters    passed    and   the   bond    of   sym-l 
pathy  grew  strons-  and   each  girl  ^eltj 
as   if    she    knew   the   oi her   intimately, 
though  many  miles   divided  them. 

Then  came  the  wor  '  that  Helen; 
Keller  was  planning  i.  Minneapobsi 
visit,  and  in  the  Gamn.on  household,; 
where  Vera  promptly  came  from  Fan-, 
bault,  excitement  reigned  the  like  ofi 
which  the  family  had  not  seen  before.i 
Down  town  when  Vera  with  her  motherj 
and  the  finest  bit  of  linen  that  the, 
shops  could  furnish,  went  back  home 
with  her,  and  straightway  she  sat  downj 
and  began  to  hemstitch,  and  her  pa-! 
arents  had  „  t_Q_stop  _her  now  and  again^ 


HELEN  KELLER  (left)    afid  VBBA  GAitfMON. 

lest  she  work  herself  into'  a  nervoizs 
stats  in  her  anxiety  that  the  handker- 
chief be  ready  when  IJelen  Keller 
came. 

Girl    Waits   Anxiously. 

I  Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Brooks  of  the  Wom- 
lan's  club  and  a  few  other  women  of 
Ithe  club,  were  present  when  Helen 
jKeller  came  back  from  the  theater. 
jThe  trembling  girl  had  asked  her 
jniother  if  she  ought  to  open  the  box 
jand  give  the  precious  handkerchief  di- 
rect, or  give  the  box  and  tell  Helen 
what  it  contained.  And  she  asked 
jagain  and  again  how  soon  she  might 
expect  her  friend  to  come,  and  wanted 


to  know  if  the  other  women  really 
thought  that  Helen  would  be  glad  to 
gee  her.  Her  dull  eyes  turned  towards 
the  entrance  door  and  she  kept  them 
there  when  her  teachers  told  her  that 
Helen  soou  \ACuld  corae. 
*  Mrs.  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  came 
in,  Helen  leaning  on  her  mother's  arm. 
a?he  little  blind  girl  from  St.  Paul 
stood  up,  but  did  not  stir.  Some  wom- 
en greeted  Helen,  and  she  paused  a 
moment.      Then    sne    said,    "Where    is 

Meeting  Is  Pathetic. 

A    smothered    cry    broke    out.      She 
turned,  put  out  her  hands  and  moved 
across   tne    room    and   Vera   came    for- 
ward.    The  box  that  Vera  carried  fell 
upon  the  floor,  the  flowers  that  Hele?^ 
carried  dropped.     The  blind  girls  met, 
embraced   and   kissed   and    drev^    away 
at  arms  length  and  the  slendv=ir  fingers 
that    convey    to    darkened    minds    the 
visuality   of   human  personality  began 
to  move  across  t  le  leatures  and  upon 
the  hair  and  down  upon  the  shoulders 
and  again  the  girls  einbraeed,  and  sora 
of  the  women   and  a  man  or  two  tha 
didn't  want   to   ba    seen    crying,   wen. 
out   of    the   room   and    the    others  jus 
cried  and  "made  no  bones"  about  it. 

Suddenly  Vera  started  in  alarm  ant, 
reached  for  her  mother  s  hand.  Thd 
box,  the  precious  box,  she  had  forgot: 
ten  it.  But  the  box  had  not  been  lost, 
and  Helen  took  it  and  drew  out  the 
hamyferchief  and  her  fingers  ran  across 
T^^ml  about  its  edges,  and  she  kissed 
her  little  friend  in  the  bme  dress, 
which  she  knew  was  blue,  although  she 
could   not  see  it. 

Have  a  Long  Visit  Together. 

And  then  tho  two  girls  sat  and 
talked  and  talked,  and 'all  the  people 
present  felt  }\.-s  if  they  were  jnst  like 
so  man.y  ron^h  beings  in  a  sanctuary, 
and  they  stood  aside  and  let  the  two 
girls  have  their  visit  out. 

The  "Helen  K-ller  of  Minnesota" 
had  met  the  real  Helen  Keller.  She 
went  back  home  so  full  of  hope  auil 
confidence,  .she  told  her  jnother,  i^l 
she  is  goittg  to  try  ever  so  hariiiliro  *o 
all  the  wonderful  things  Jjrt^r  Hel^in . 
Keller  ha^  done,     ^^^gid^'^ 


T"^ — ~, 

TO  SPEAK  ON  HELEN  KELLER; 

'   j 

Rabbi  Rypins  Announces  Friday  Eve-j 
ning  TempleiServices.  j 

The  regular  Frida;^  evening  service  | 
at  the  TeniDle,  Hollv  %venue  and  Avon  | 
street,  will  take  place  fli^norrow/at  8  P.  : 
M.  Rabbi  Rypins  has  SWcrPTd  as  his. 
sermon  topic  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  1 
dumb  and  blind  girl  who  is  learning  to  | 
talk,  and  who  appeared  last  night  ati 
the  Auditorium. 

Following   is    the   porgram: 
Prelude — Pastorale     and     Intermezzo     (from 

Sonata    Op.    88) Rheinberger 

G.   H.   Fairclough. 

Service   Music    ■' Spicker 

Anthem — "They  That   Trust  in  the  Lord"  — 

Burwald 

Sermon— "Helen   Keller"    Rabbi  Rypins 

Contralto   Solo — Selected 

Mrs.    Frank   O'Meara. 
Postlude — Fugue    (from    Sonata    Op.    88) — v^ 

RlieinbergSr 


Yle^-bt?    oe-c^Lio^cL,  y\\s^ss.-^  St^-ytotc^-^-cL-. 


J. 


30.  /^I4-. 


anSS    KEI/IiER    NOT    COMING. 


^ 


Detective  W.    J.    Burns   or   Others 
View  to   Take  Her  Place. 

Miss  Hele|i^g^iieE*»  who  was  to  ap- 
pear at  the.  White  church  during  the 
month  of  May,  has  declined  to  accept 
an  eng-agement  after  the  completion 
of  the  tour  through  the  western  states. 
The  management  of  Miss  Keller  and 
Mrs.  Macy,  her  instructor,  has  can- 
celled all  the  engagements  which  had 
been  arranged  for  them  after  the 
completion  of  their  trip  of  seven 
months,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
her  to   come  to   New  Bedford. 

In  an  attempt  to  fill  Miss  Keller's 
place  with  some  attraction  as  well 
known,  and  v/hich  would  have  the 
educational  value  of  a  talk- by  her,  the 
special  committee  from  the  White 
church  Sunday  school  have  considered 
a  number  of  people  of  national  repu- 
tation to  take  the  place  of  a  talk  by 
Helen  Keller.  Among  the  people  who 
have  been  considered  are  William  J, 
Burns,  the  detective;  Commander 
Evans,  second  in  command  to  Scott 
on  the  South  Pole  expedition,  and  who 
will  start  for  a  short  tour  of  America 
and    Canada   on    March    1,    giving   the 


lecture,  "Captain  Scott's  Discovery  of  i 
the  South  Pole;"  William  GilFette,  the 
dramatist;  William  Speight,  in  read- 
ings of  Dickens;  Vice  President  Mar- 
shall; the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tral club,  an  organization  of  12  musi- 
cians from  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra; and  the  Rogers-Grilley  com- 
pany, two  men,  one  a  harpist  and 
the  other  a  reader,  for  seven  years  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Emerson 
College  of  Oratory,  who  give  an  even- 
ing of  a  high  order  of  music  and 
literature,  in  all  degrees  of  humor  and, 
pathos.  |,^„,|^^^     ' 


IJ-ucLvo'tk-,   "Wluv^w,,      We^-r-a^V-d^ 
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Inventor  Told  of  Plans  for  Friction  Printing  ■— ^iind 

V^'oman  Showed  Interest  in  Talking  Pictures— 

How  She  Described  the  "Hand  of  a  Creator/ 


By  Bertha  E.   Tomlinson  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 

There   is   perhaps,   no   woman   livingi 
today — and   comparatively     few     men, 
and    those    active    in    public    life — who 
has    more    friends,     or    who    meets    a 
larger   number   of  persons   of  all  ages  1 
and  conditions  than  Helen  Keller.  And! 
yet,  curiously  enough,   to  many  she  is  ' 
even  now  a  myth.     It  is  said  by  those 
best  in  the  position  to  know  that  the 
belief    is    rather     wide-spread    abroad, 
that  there  is  no  such  person  as  Helen 
Keller.     And   constantly   those   around  ', 
her    find    that    simple-minded    folk    try] 
timidly  to   touch  her,  as  one  set  apart,  * 
and  some   mystic   power  in   her   touch. 

The    writer    had    the    pleasure    and 
privilege    of    meeting    Miss    Keller    on 
her    latest    stay    in    New    York,    under 
conditions    of      unusual      interest      and 
friendly  intimacy   for   a   first   meeting, 
and  saw,   over  and  over   again,   young 
and  old,    of   all  degree,   press   to   shake  | 
her    hand,    and    receive    her    unfailing 
word  of  tactful,  sympathetic  greeting, 
as  if  the  touch  of  the  hand  were  holy  j 
and    the  spoken  word  a  blessing  from' 
a  saint. 

There    will    dwell      always,      in      the  | 
memories   of  the  few  privileged  to   be 
present,   the  meeting  between  Thomas 
Edison    and    Helen    Keller — a    meetingj 


which  both  had  long  desired — which 
took  place  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  at  the  Edi- 
son home,  in  Llewellyn  Park,  Orange, 
just  before  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy 
started  on  to  the  West,  to  continue 
the  arduous  lecture  tour,  which  means 
•almost  constant  speaking  and  travel- 
ing until  May  1. 

Her  Meeting  "With  Bdlson. 

To  the  others  in  the  room  that  beau- 
tiful Sunday  afternoon  there  were 
only  the  great  inventor,  his  face  alive 
with  interest,  and  Helen  Keller,  fairly 
radiant  with  happiness,  though  any 
interview  would  have  been  impossible 
Avithout  Mrs.  Macy,  the  wonderful 
friend  and  teacher,  through  whom, 
with  occasional  assistance  from  Mrs. 
Edison,  all  the  talk  on  both  sides 
passed. 

Her  own  hearty  interest  in  the  peo- 
ple around  her,  the  joy  of  living,  which 
makes  Helen  Keller  so  delightful  a 
comrade,  were  iat  high  tide  that  after- 
noon. The  eager  words  of  greeting,  of 
question,  of  discerning  comment,  fair- 
ly stumbled  over  each  other  on  her 
lips.  From  the  talk  and  some  simple 
tests  of  that  happy  afternoon,  Helen 
Keller  carries  today  the  hope  of  three 
seeming  miracles  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future: 

Greatly  increased  ease  and  ability  in 
her  speech,  and  that  of  others  similar- 
ly, limited. 

Printed  books  for  the  blind.  An  in- 
vention, of  which  Mr.  Edison  speaks 
confidently,  which  will  transmit  sound 
waves  into  electrical  vibrations,  these 
electrical  vibrations  carrying  actual 
perceptions  of  sound  to  Miss  Keller 
through    her   acutely   sensitive    fingers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Helen 
Keller  can  have  no  memory  of  ever 
having  heard  her  own  speech  as  she 
was  stricken  when  a  baby  less  than  2 
years  old.  She  must  rely  on  Mrs. 
Macy  or  some  other  helpful  friend,  to 
explain  to  her,  via  finger  interpreta- 
tion, whether  her  words  and  enuncia- 
tion are  understood  by  those  she  is  ad- 
dressing, be  it  single  individual  or 
large  audience.  To  her  great  disap- 
pointment, Mr.  Edison  could  not  un- 
derstand her,  while  he  heard  easily 
enough  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Edison  and 
Mrs.  Macy.  But  he  explained  to  her 
why  and  how  her  handling  of  conso- 
nants, especially,  the  "s,"  "o"  and  "t" 
sounds,  made  her  speech  difficult  to 
understand  by  a  deaf  person  or  by 
those  some  distance  away;  and  showed 
her  how  to  handle  better  these  both- 
ersome consonants. 

There  was  much  merry  talk  about 
the  new  talking-pictures,  the  inven-^ 
tion  which  promises  to  make  grand 
opera  as  easily  obtainable  in  any 
home  as  parlor  organs. 

"But  what  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
lances?"  demanded  the  girl  who  has 
ever  seen  or  heard  an  opera,  as  the 
reat    inventor    described    this    recent 

ild  of  his  genius.  And  those  who 
stened  and  watched — for  one  does, 
terally,  watch  a  conversation  in 
_hich  Helen  Keller  takes  part — could 
orily  marvel  at  the  realty  and  vivid- 
ness of  h6r  mental  p^ture  of  great 
operatic    productions.       4 


"But  this,"  said  Helen  Keller,  at 
last,  "is  for  those  whol  already  hav« 
many  pleasures.  Will  jrou  not  mak« 
printed  books  which  the  blind  caa 
read?  Books  for  the  blind  now  cost 
so  much." 

It  was  one  of  the  very  rare  refer*- 
ences  to  the  limitations  life  had  laid 
upon  her  which  ever  escarped  her  lips,* 
and  this  seemed  far  more  a  plea  for 
otliers  lesa  fortunate  than  for  herself. 
Books    For    the    Blind. 

Printed  books  for  ^the  blind.  Mr 
Edison  assuied  her,  ^WlBPP*ii>ltt|.» 
likeliest  of  probabilities.  A  very 
smooth  paper,  a  "friction"  ink,  a  typ« 
larger  than  the  ordinary  book  type— 
and  the  thing-  is  done.  Highly  sensi- 
tive flnger-tips  will  read  these  books 
almost  as  easily  and  swiftly  as  normaJ 
eyes  read  the  ordinary  printed  page. 

Helen  Keller  feels  deeply  and  in- 
tensely; and  expresses  her  feelings 
with  the  abandon  and  freedom  of  • 
child.  She  was  deeply  stirred  by  th« 
realization  that  she  was  indeed  fac« 
to  face  with  the  man  whom  she  had  so 
long  desired  to  meet,  and  her  intens* 
feeling  moved  every  one  in  the  room. 

"My  hand  is  to  me  what  your  hear- 
ing and  sight  together  are  to  you,"  sht 
says  in  "The  World  I  Live  In,"  that 
rare  book  of  revelation.  "It  is  the 
hand  that  binds  me  to  the  world  of 
men  and  women." 

And  this  hand,  delicate,  sensitive,  re- 
sponsive to  every  contact  with  th« 
world  around  her,  caught  and  held  th« 
hand  of  Edison,  striving  to  secure  th« 
impressions  of  personality  which  com* 
to  others  through  undimmed  eyes  and 
freedom  of  speech. 

"It  is  the  God-hand,"  she  said  once, 
the  fingers  fluttering  on  Edison's  hand. 
"It  is  the  hand  of  the  creator." 

And  Edison  on  his  side  was  Im- 
pressed and  stirred  by  the  blind  girl's 
marvelous  keenness  and  delicacy  of 
touch  perception,  and  the  possibilities 
it  held.  He  explained  to  her  and  to 
the  others  who  listened,  that  science 
would  make  possible  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  translations,  and  that  these 
electrical  vibrations,  carried  through 
those  sensitive  fingers  to  that  highly 
developed  brain,  would  register  tliere 
the  actual  perceptions  of  sound  which 
come  to  those  of  normal  heaiinar 
through  the  ears. 

Just  how?  That  is  the  miracle 
which  is  to  be  worked  out  in  Edison's 
brain  and  laboratory. 

Two  further  incidents  of  that  after- 
noon will  linger  always  as  fragrant 
memories. 

One,  when  Helen  Keller  went  into 
the  spacious  hall,  where  the  maids  of 
the  household  were  gathered,  greet- 
ings and  shaking  hands  with  each, 
with  the  cordial  a/nd  gracious  man- 
ner that  wins  all  from  the  first  rao- 
ment.  The  other,  the  hour  when  Mr. 
Edison  played  record  after  record  on 
a  beautiful  Victrola,  watching  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  host  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  man  of  science  Helen 
Keller's  delight  as  she  "listened,"  her 
hand  against  one  side  of  the  large 
horn.  What  did  she  get?  Who  can 
tell  for  a  certainty?  Intense  enjoy- 
ment— that    was    beyond    all    auestion, 


To  any  spirited  music,  her  free  hand-; 
kept  perfect  time.  A  beautiful  voice 
and  violin  selection  brought  quick  ex- 
pression in  words  of  swift  and  sym- 
pathetic appreciation.  (Remember,  sh» 
was  never  told  unless  she  asked  what 
the  selections  were).  And  once  when 
a  beautiful  bird  song  was  being  given, 
she   said: 

"Now  I  begin  to  know  how  it  sounds 
when  a  bird  sings.  I  heard  a  rooster 
crow  once.  I  held  him  in  my  hands  so 
long  he  had  to  crow.  But  I  never 
could  make  a  bird  sing  in  my  iiands." 

The  rich,  happy,  hopeful  afternoon 
came  to  an  end  all  too  soon — Miss 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  were  due  t<r 
catch  the  express  for  the  West  at  its 
first   stop   outside  New  York. 

"What    do    you    think    of    Mr.    Edi- 
son?"    asked    a    fi'iend,     as    the    littla 
party  waited  a  moment   for  tlie   train, 
.^    "What  everyone  else  thinks  of  him, 
came   tlie    quick    response,  ' 

"And    that?" 

"That  he  is  the  greatest  man  in  th« 
world." 

Mrs.  Macy,  the  friend  and  teacher 
whose  patience  and  love  have  wrouglri 
tlie  miracle  of  Helen  Keller's  educa- 
tion,   heard    and    smiled. 

"And   she   is   the   greatest    woman   inj 
the  world,"   she  said. 

"The  calamity  of  the  blind  is.  im^ 
mense,  irreparable" — the  quocat'oi 
again  is  from  "The  World  I  Live  In.; 
"But  it  does  not  ta-ke  away  our  sha^ 
of  '•'■_  things  that  count — servi 
i'       ..;>;!ap,     hr        •-    imagiiHtion, 
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'  Blind  and  Deaf 
Woman  Sits  in  Box 

at  Theater  While 

f'wo   Assistants   Convey 
very 


er  oy  ringer 
Pressure  Conversation 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind 
marvel,  recently  attended  a  theater 
In  Chicago,  where  with  the  aid   of 

i  two  companions  she  "listened  to  and 

isaw"  David  "Warfield  in  "The  Auc- 
tioneer." 

No  one  in  the  audience  responded 
more  readily  to  the  performance 
than  she,  it  is  believed.  Her  ap- 
preciation of  every  development  of 
the  play  was  marvelous.     Qui^k  as 

:a,   flash    she    understood    everything 

iwhen  it  was  communicated  to  her. 
iMiss  Keller,  accompanied  by  her 

1  famous    teacher      and      companio";, 

I  Mrs.  Macy,  together  with  her  young  . 
girl  friend.  Miss  Moore,  had  stopped 
over  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days, 
and  it  was  Miss  Keller's  wish  that 
the  party  take  in  Warfleld's  per- 
formance. This  would  seem  like  an 
amazing  request  for  one  to  make 
when  it  is  understood  that  Helen 
Keller's  eyes  and  ears  are  dead, 
that  sound  and  light  are  properties 

:of  matter  with  which  she  has  only 
an  academic  acquaintance,   that  all 

'the  days  of  her  life  have  been 
passed  in  the  appalling  darkness, 
which  is  the  inexorable  fate  of  the 
deaf  and  blind. 

Consequently,  when  the  gong  sig- 
nalled the  rise  of  the  curtain,  and 
the  play  was  under  way,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, in  company  with  the  rest  of  the 


audience,  applauded  the  entrance  of  I 
Simon  Levi  as  he  stood  there  in  his 
eecond-hand  store,  a  potted  easter 
lily  in  one  arm,  and  a  bunch  of  cot- 
ton umbrellas  In  the  other.  When 
at  last  the  house  was  quiet  enough 
for  Warfield  to  deliver  hv^!  first  line, 
the  deaf-blind  girl  leaned  forward, 
tense  with  suppressed  excitement, 
her  companions  poised  ready  to 
communicate  the  expected  words 
the  moment  they  fell  from  the  ac- 
tor's lips. 

"Here,  Mo,  mix  these  cotton  um- 
brellas mit  the  silk."  The  words 
Were  scarcely  uttered  before  Helen 
Keller  was  laughing  just  as  heartily 
as  any  other  person  In  the  theater. 
The  process  by  which  Mrs.  Macy 
and  Miss  Moore  communicated  the 
details  of  what  was  going  on  on  the 
Btage  was  as  complicated  as  It  v/as 
Interesting.  The  major  portion  of 
the  labor  fell,  of  course,  upon  Mrs. 
Macy.  She  It  was  who  deftly  and 
BWiftly  communicated  all  the  pass- 
ing dialogue,  together  with  the  at- 
tendant "busii^ess,"  provided  the 
latter  did  not  become  too  much  in- 
volved. In  which  case,  Miss  Moore 
came  to  the  rescue.  As,  for  instance, 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  act 
during  the  hubbub  of  the  auction 
room  scene,  or  the  Twenty-third 
street  scene  of  the  third  act.  In 
both  these  porWons  of  the  play 
there  was.  %n  infinitude  of  detail 
which  it  was  imperative  should  be 
communicated,  and  with  lightning 
rapidity,  for  unless  one  were  put  in 
complete  realization  of  all  the  shift- 
ing multiplicity  of  color,  sight. 
Bound  and  movement,  of  which 
these  scenes  are  the  concrete  rep- 
resentation, witnessing  "The  Auc- 
tioneer" or  any  other  play  were  an 
empty  and   meaningless  function. 

To  this  end,  then,  at  these  crises 
there  was  enacted  in  that  darkened 
box,  a  drama  such  as  would  stagger 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  himself 
even  to  dream  of  and  in  which,  as 
David  Warfield  said  later,  no  actress 
in  all  the  world,  however  gifted 
she  might  be,  would  be  irreverent 
enough  to  dare  essay  the  role  of 
th6  heroine.  Had  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding audience  been  able 
through  the  shadowed  dimness  to 
descry  what  was  going  on,  they 
would  now  have  learned  for  the 
jRrst  time  that  the  girl  with  the  big, 


wide-open  blue  eyes  was  deaf  and 
blind.  For  while  the  motley  throng 
of  East  Siders  poured  into  Sinnon 
Xrevi's  shop  on  the  stage,  the  faith- 
ful women  who  are  Helen  Keller's 
eyes  and  ears  were  laboring  as  few 
women  are  ever  privileged  to  labor. 
There  were  qviick  passages  Cf  deli- 
cate hands,  esoteric  lightning-like 
,  movements  of  finger  tips  and  of 
lips.  From  one  to  another  of  her 
companions  the  girl  with  the  big, 
L  Wide-open  fclue  eyes  turned,  her 
face  at  times  seemingly  anguished 
lest  something  escape  the  eager 
consciousness  of  her  very  soul. 
RESPONDS  INSTANTLY 
TO  EVERY  INFLECTION. 

.TThat  Helen  Keller  should  re- 
spond to  the  moving  pathos  of  Da- 
vid Warfield's  acting  is  not  80  re- 
markable In  view  of  the  fact  that 
she  has  of  necessity  a  highly  spir- 
itualized equipment  for  the  sensing 
of  emotion  and  that  Warfleld  is 
pre-eminently  a  master  in  the  art 
of  transmuting  the  spiritual  into 
tangible  terms  of  drama.  What 
is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
deaf  and  blind,  this  girl  should  re- 
spond so  instantaneously  to  all  the 
delicate  Inflections  of  David  War- 
field's  comedy.  Of  that  highly  spe- 
cialized type  of  comedy,  which  he 
has  made  so  specifically  his  own  and 
with  which  his  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  -imon  Levi  is  so  richly 
overlaid,  nothing  was  lost  to  Helen 
Keller,  who  responded  to  every 
nauiice  thereof  with  a  promptness 
that  wafe  positively  uncanny. 

It  was  after  the  play,  however, 
that  Miss  Keller  displayed  her  great- 
est virtuosity.  She  had  long  wanted 
to  meet  her  favorite  actor,  she  said, 
and  at  last  her  wish  was  about  to  be 
realized. 

After  the  party  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  l^iss  Keller  had  ex- 
pressed her  appreciation  of  the  per- 
formance to  the  great  actor,  she 
went  on  to  tell  how  well  she  remem- 
bered the  first  word  she  ever  was 
8.ble  to  speak. 

"It  was  'w-a-t-e-r,'  and  here  Miss 
Keller  spelled  slov/ly.  "That  was 
the  first  word  I  ever  sounded,  but 
'd-o-l-l'  was  the  first  word  I  ever 
became  conscious  of. 

"Water!  Isn't  it  a  beautiful 
word?"  she  asked  wistfully,  as  she 
placed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  upon 
the  actor's  lips  for  his  answer. 


'^P  But  David  Warfield  was  now  in- 
articulate. His  eyes  were  misty  with 
tears  as  he  looked^at  the  happy,  radi- 
ant face  beside  him.  And  the  mar- 
vel wag  that  the  blind  and  deaf  girl 
saw  and  felt  these  tears  and  quickly 
changed  the  subject. 

So  the  conversation  drifted  from 
One  thing-  to  another  until  it  came 
time  to  eay  "good  night."  The  par- 
ty had  already  started  on  Its  way 
when  Mr.  Warfield  cried,  as  he  put 
his  head  outside  the  door.  "Oh,  Miss 
Keller,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  some- 
thing." And  with  that  he  hastened 
after  them  and  Miss  Keller  touched 
his  mo\ang  lips.  ^ 

"Have  you  a  beau?"  '   «^ 

"A  beau!  A  sweetheart!"  came 
the  happy,  quick  retort.  "Why,  I 
have  hundreds  of  them."  The  whole 
empty  hallway  echoed  with  laugh- 
ter. 

"Mark  Twain  said  that  girl  and 
-Napoleon  were  the  most  interesting 
characters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." Warfield  mused  reflectively 
as  he  returned  to  his  empty  dress- 
ing room.  "Humph!  She  is  great- 
'  er  than  Napoleon!" 

History  has  recorded  few  per- 
sons of  such  brilliancy  as  Helen 
Keller  in  spite  of  handicaps.  An- 
'  other  of  the  nbrilliant  blind  and 
I  deaf  persons  is  Morrison  Heady  of 
Louisville.  Ky.  Though  84  years 
old,  Heady  is  tall,  erect,  with  long 
flowing  hair  softer  than  silver  and 
as  white  as  snow. 

He  is  always   surrounded  with  a 
noisy  group  of  children. 

To  the  casual  passerby  the  cause 

of  their   clamor   and   the  nature   Of 

;  their   demand  will  not  at  first  ap- 

r  ipear;    there   is   much   noise   around 

I  the  old  man,  but  no  speech  between 

Jiim  and  his  young  petitioners.  Only 

one  among  the  little  rabble  who  has 

)  caught  hold  of  the  old  man's  hand, 

j  j^nd    is  slowly,      strangely     tapping 

i  upon  a  yellow  glove  there,  seems  to 

;  be  conveying  to  him  a  cryptic  mes- 

i  eage  of  some  sort,  born  in  the  eager 

'  pleading  looks  of   the   little   people 

roundabout.  ., 

"Please  —  tell  —  us — a — story^' 
slowly  repeats  the  old  man  as  the 
young  fingers  finish  their  voiceless 
1  message  on  his  glove.  "Well,"  and 
he  smiles  a  big,  merry  smile  that 
bares  all  his  teeth  to  the  smiling 
r  sun,  "which  story  shall  it  be?" 


CHIM)REN'S  APPEAIyS 
RESUl/r  IN  STORIES. 

And  then  a  veritable  pande- 
monium of  contention  breaks  loose; 
each  youngster  wants  a  different 
tale.  One  shouts  for  "Dulce  Dulce." 
Another,  a  big  and  uncompromis- 
ing boy,  says:  "Aw,  naw!  That's 
too  sissified,"  and  shouts  sturdily 
for  "The  Tom  Cats"  instead.  A 
third  is  clamorous  for  "The  White 
Stone  Boat." 

The  smile  of  the  old  man  broad- 
ens into  a  huge  and  flashing  grin. 
He  shakes  the  skirts  of  his  long 
blue  broadcloth  coat  free  of  the 
barnacle  cluster  of  youngsters,  gath- 
ers the  arms  of  half  a  dozen  o« 
them  under  his  own,  and  strides 
alopg,  followed  by  the  now  silent 
and  ittentive  mob,  beginning  the 
while  in  a  loud,  cheery  voice  a  new 
tale  for  which  none  of  tllem  has 
asked  and  which  will  ""olease  and 
satisfy  all.  ^ 

STRICKEN   BUND 
WHEN  16  YEARS  OLD. 

Besides  all  the  achievements 
mentioned  and  many  more  remark- 
able still,  Morrison  Heady  is  most 
a  prodigy  because  he  is  most  a  many 
living  a  full,  cheerful,  manly  life; 
seeing  truly  with  the  inward  eye 
and  hearing  truly  with  the  inward 
ear;  and  dispensing  around  him,  Im 
every  word  and  thought  and  deed, 
a  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
akin  to  the  sunshine  he  can  never 
see.  Complaint  is  not  in  him;  h© 
is  above  disappointment  and  mis- 
fortune; he  has  no  grudge  against 
the  world  or  its  Great  Engineer, 
though  he  h;^  been  sorely  crushed 
in  its  cogs;  and,  save  that  his  soul 
knows  not  the  spirit  of  these  grum- 
bling latter  days,  his  double  afflic- 
tion has  failed  utterly  to  isolate 
him;  he  is  very  much  in  this  world 
and  of  it. 

Mr.  Heady  was  born  in  Spencer 
County,  Kentucky*  July  19,  1829. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  as  a 
very  little  boy,  being  struck  by  a 
chip  from  a  woodcutter's  ax.  At 
16  he  became  totally  blind — the 
heel  of  one  of  his  schoolmates,  who 
was  playing  at  catch-as-catch-can 
In  front  of  the  log  cabin  school, 
struck  him  as  he  watched  the  game. 


At  18  nis  llearlng,  Impai 
fall  from  horseback  some  years  h6>- 
fore,  beg-an  to  fail,  and  it  dimin- 
ished slowly*  through  successive 
years.  One  pleasure  after  another 
depending  upon  the  ear  had  to  b6 
given  up;  it  was  as  Mr,  H«ady  ssiid, 
"like  the  slow  swinging  to  of  th$ 
prison  door,  when  the  prisoner  is 
left  alone   in   his  cell. 

Frantically,  as  the  door  swung 
Blowly,  to,  the  young  boy,  fresh  from 
the  country  cabin  school,  drank  in 
what  stor6  of  Information  he  could 
in  the  backwoods  home  through 
books  read  to  him  now  by  friends, 
before  the  door  should  close  utterly 
and  leave  him  forever  alone  ^^§^m 
Isolated  in  heavy,  double  night.  .-Bii 
IISrVENTS  liETTERED  "W 

GLiOVE  FOR  TAIiKlNG. 

It  was  through  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  Mr.  Heady's  inven- 
tions that  the  blighting:  darkness 
was  In  a  measure  dispelled,  and,  a 
means  provided  through  which  he 
could  communicate  with  his  fel- 
low men.  This  was  his  lettered 
glove  of  thin  yellow  cotton,  on  the 
palm  and  fingers  of  which  are 
jstamped  in  black  in  alphabetical  or- 
'  der  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. 

With    comparatively    little    prac- 
tice   he    learned    to    distinguish    the 
positions   of  the  various   letters   on 
the  glove,  and  then  it  was  an  easy 
matter    for   him    to    make    out    any 
i  words  as  this  or  that  friend  spelled 
I  them    wth    careful    finger      on      the 
i  glove.     His  best  friends — those  who 
epell    to    him    often — ^can    now    tap 
out    words    upon    his   glove    as   fast 
as  an  expert  typewriter  moves. 

Prevented  by  his  twofold  priva- 
tions from  repairing  by  study  the 
defects  of  his  imperfect  school 
education,  Mr.  Heady  has  been  able 
to  acquire  much  and  varied  infor- 
mation. 

"My  %-ork  has  'been  constant,  but 
not  methodical,"  he  says.  'That  is 
because  I  am  self  taught,  and  self- 
taught  men  are  never  well  taught. 
That  is  why  so  much  of  my  work 
I  must  be  done  over  and  over." 
i  Never  for  a  moment  has  Mr. 
Heady  lost  touch  with  the  world. 
If  you  wish  any  figures  on  the  cost 
of  the  Panama  Canal;  if  you  are 
looking  for  expert  information 
about    the    East    River    tunnels;    if 


you  are  interested  in  monorail  cars, 
aeroplanes,  motor  cars,  radium — 
you  win  find  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion in  the  discourse  of  this  octo- 
genarian blind  man. 

By  means  of  the  Matilda  Zle^er 
Magazine  and  a  trl-weekly  ne-^rs- 
paper  In  embossed  print,  Mr.  Heady 
manages  to  keep  Informed  upon  the 
chief  issues  of  the  time. 


ITPPER  left,  Helen  Keller 
^  and  David  Warfield. 
Upper  right,  Warfield  as 
Simon  Levi.  Center,  Helen 
Keller  on  left,  Mrs.  Macey 
and  Miss  Moore  on  right. 
Below,  Warfield. 
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Hiss  KELLiKR  NOT.  COMING. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  %vas  to  ap- 
pear af-*1fHt*wliite  church  during-  the 
month  of  May,  has  declined  to  accept 
an  engagement  after  the  completion 
jof  the  tour  through  the  western  states. 
The  management  of  Mis.s  Keller. and 
'j\frs.  Macy,  her  instructor,  have  can- 
celled all  the  engagements  whicV;  hal 
been  arranged  for  them  att'.-i  ihe 
completion  of  their  trip  of  ?e\  en 
months,  and  it  wUl  be  impof-'siblc  i.or 
her  to   come  to   ^.ew  Bedford. 


[Entered  at  the   Post  Office  in  Trenton  as   Second- 
class    matter.] 
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In  speaking  of  the  lectures  which  Helen  Keller  is 
inow  giving  in  various  cities,  The  Deaf  Hazvkeye  says 
that  Helen  Keller  is  in  a  class  by  herself.  Her  re- 
markable achievements,  aside  from  her  speech,  which 
is  all  very  well  in  the  circle  of  her  own  friends,  are 
sufficient  to  place  her  above  all  others  of  her  kind 
and  insure  her  claim  to  fame  for  all  time.  She  needs 
no  such  parading  to  add  lustre  to  that  already  won. 
We  believe  that  if  Miss  Keller  could  read  what  the 
State  Journal  of  Cokimbus,  Ohio,  says  of  her  voice, 
she  would  shrink  from  public  speaking"  in  the  future. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  just  what  object  can  be 
gained  by  such  exploition.  A  few  converts  to  the 
oral  method  of  instructing  the  deaf,  maybe.  And  the 
gaining  of  a  few  dollars  by  some  lecture  bureau. 
These  petty  gains  at  the  expense  of  such  a  sacrifice ! 
Sacrific  of  Helen  Keller's  pedestal;  sacrifice  of  pub- 
lic faith ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  good  taste  and  de- 
cency." 


IVe-uJ    Q-rLe-d^ws  ■  I-ia^.,  T'ic^s. 
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OUrNar  THE  DARK,   By  Helen  Keller,   llimo.. 

The  condition  of  woman  lu  modern  society,  th© 
highef  education  of  •women,  blindness  and  its 
prevention,    education    of    th^gffillnd,    ajid    otb« 

fmportant  subjects  are  taten  nfT^MF^Biffn  Kel- 
er's  ne\^  book,  "Out  of  the  Dark,"  published 
tliis  week  by  Doubleday,  Page  t  Co.  Upon  these 
subjects  Miss  Keller  brings  to  bear  her  clear 
ideas.  She  writes  with  that  strength  and  under- 
standin;?  of  her  time,  and  with  that  fre,«.hncss 
and  clearness  of  Tieion  which  has  brongtit  her  to 
the  position,  not  considering  her  afflictioo,  of 
one  of  the  leading  woman  thinkers  in  the  coun- 
try. .Tust  far  enough  removed  by  blindnesis  from 
the  daily  grind  ami  glare  of  the  street  to  free 
her  Tisiou  from  small  distractions  and  give  hef ' 
writings  a  quality  of  unhampered  clearnega,  tUft' 
title  of  the  book  is  particularly  edgniflcant. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 


Helen  Keller,  by  mIioso "Visit  this  week  Mihvau- 
lisjionored,  ia  one  of  the  most  inteiestin<?  pei'- , 
Soifcnn  the  world.     For  more  than  a  score  of  years! 
the   country   has   watched   lier   progress    with    won- 
dering  admiration,  turniuj^  at  Ienp;th  to  respect  and 
affection.      The    marvel    of    a   girl    blind    and    deat 
almost  from  her  birth  learning:  to  speak  and  read 
and  write  has  given  place  to  the  marvel  of  a  mind 
that  refused  to  stop  with  merely  overcoming  these' 
handicaps  and   went  on  until  it  readied  tlie  plane 
of   the   most    educated   and  accomplished   minds   in| 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  senses.      At  first  a  proof 
of   the   achievements   of    her   teachers.   Miss    Keller 
became   an   example    of   the   power    of    the    human 
spirit    to    OA'ercome    what    seems    the    greatest    of 
physical  liniitations.     Today  she  is  more  than  that 
—a  Avoman.who  is  listened  to  for  the  depth  of  her 
study   of  social  problems   and  the  keenness  of  her 
thinking; 

Were  Helen  Keller  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  she 
■would  still  be  one  of  the  notable  women  of  her 
day.  Whether  it  is  because  of  these  things  that 
fche  has  become  what  she  is  is  an  idle  question. 
That  she  has  so  triumphed  ought  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  man  or  Avonian  who  sutlers  from  the 
imitations  of  nature. 


nl-LlT^a^xv  k-e,e-  ,    TyUVso   Toi^v-wauL 
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XOTEB  WOMAN  VISITS  MIL- 
WAUKEE 


Helen  Keller  to  Speak  at  Grand  Ave- 
nue     Congregational '    Church. 
I  Has  Remarkable  Achieve- 

ments, 


,,  Mis-;  Helen  Keller,  '^ho  speaks  Fri- 
'day  nio'ht  at  tlie  Granvl  Aaolujo  Con- 
gregatioiKil  I'luruli  on  rhe  li('t;rt  una 
the  iiaiKl.  was  called  b}*  ^lark  Twain 
one  of  the  two  most  remarkable  peo- 
ple of  the  nineteenth  centiirj-.  The 
ether   was   jSTapoieon. 

Miss  Keller's  life  has  been  an  un- 
broken series  of  triumps  over  ob- 
stacles. When  nineteen  months  old 
she  became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
When  7  ilrs.  Macy,  then  Miss  Anne 
Sullivan,  took  charge  of  her  educa- 
tion. Mrs.  Macy  i^  her  constant  com- 
panion as  slie  tours  tlie  country.  Miss 
Keller  has  written  several  books,,  the 
latest  of  •^vhicti  is  Out  of  the  Dark. 
She  is  devotino^  her  life  to  the  blind 
and   deaf. 

r — ~:     :  I    r      :~;> 


Yes,  I  am  a  snfi'ragist,  and  I 
Avill  sro  as  far  and  fast  as  any  one," 
said   iliss  Helen  Keller. 

''I  am  a  militant.  The  fight  for 
the  ballot  is  only  one  part  of  a 
great,  worldwide  movement.  What 
did  I  like  best  in  college?  History, 
literature,  philosophy  and  econom- 
ics. My  chief  conception  of  the 
country  while  passing  through  it  is 
that  it  is  wonderful — so  full  of 
vigorous  life." 


]\Jiss  Keller  was  met  at  the  strx- 
tion  by  ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wil- 
liams and  :Mrs.  W.  E.  Elmann,  She 
shook  hands  Avith  the  three,  and 
Avhen  asked  if  she  could  tell  which 
was  the  oldest,  and  which  young- 
est, she  said  she  could  by  the  hand- 
shake. She  sots  her  mental  im- 
pression of  a  person  through  the 
Handshake. 


\_ 


J 


Under  the  instruction  of  a  singing 
teacher  she  has  learned  to  speak.  Be- 
ing able  to  give  voice  to  the  thoughts 
of  her  active  brain  she  brings  a  mes- 
sage that  is  full,  of  sunshine  to  her 
blind  friends.  It  was  through  the 
natural  craving  for  a  doll  that  Mrs. 
Macy  was  able  to  communicate 
through  the  mind  of  Miss  Keller. 
Later  other  words  and  ideas  came,  one 
by  one,  and  finally  one  day  the  whole 
sj-stem  of  finger  spelling  dawned  oj| 
her. 
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MISS  KELLER'S  VOICE 
r^  IS  EASILY  HEftBD 


All  doubt  as  to  whether  the  voice  of 
Helen  Keller  can  be  heard  in  all  parts 
of   the   building   has  been    removed,   ac- 
cording to  Rev.  James  P.   Burling,  who  i 
is  interested  in  the  appearance  of  Miss  | 
Keller   at   the   University   Place    Church  ■ 
of    Christ,    February    12th.      Rev.    Bur-  .' 
ling    has    investigated    and    finds    that 
the      deaf      and      blind      girl      has      a 
clear,  HWiong   voiaiiiMiyiBttnay   be   heard 
at    considerable    distance.      Miss    Keller 
is  probably  tlie  highest  priced  lecturer 
on   the  platform   today.     A  large   share  i 
of  her   income   is  devoted   to   the  educa- 
tion  of  the  blind.     Her  audiences   have 
numbered  as  high  as  six  thousand  per- 
sons, i 


HELEN  KELLAR  ADDRESSES 

^'^^^OTJr^lfEARS;'  APPLAUSE 

Blind      and      Deaf,      Young      Woman's 
rgles  for  E^dacation  Are  Re- 
lated   by    Companion. 

%Ten  Kellar,  the  noted  blind  and  deaf 
scholar,  spoke  to  2,000  persons  at  Orchestra 
hall  last  night  on  a  subject,  "The  Heart 
and  the  Hand."  Miss  Kellar's  utterance 
was  so  indistinct  that  few  persons  in  the 
audience  were  able  to  understand  more 
than  a  few  sentences.  The  preliminary 
lecture  by  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Macey,  Miss  Kel- 
lar's teacher,  was  appreciated, 

Mrs.  Macey  told  how  she  was  called  to 
teach  Miss  Kellai-  when  the  latter  was 
only  6  years  old  and  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the 
education  of  her  charge,  especially  at  the 
time  when  Helen  Kellar  was  stud^  ing  for 
her  degree  at  Radclifiie  College. 

Miss  Kellar's  appreciation  of  applause 
by  the  audience  was  evident.  She  paused 
when  the  handclapping  started  and  did  not 
I'esume  until  it  had  ceased.  She  explained 
she  is  able  to  "hear"  a  loud  noise  by  feel- 
ing the  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  lecture 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
End  Club.  Miss  Kellar's  next  engage- 
ments are  in  California.  -^ 
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I  Hearing  Preferred  by  , 

Miss  Helen  Keller 


Iji^n  Keller,  the ,  deaj:  and  blind  ,  au- 
thor Ipctur^d  ill  Orchestra  HaI1***^6)ei: 
thp  ^ausDi-  -"  "'3?  ^^"r':li  53ud  Chji... 
Mi«>;    K(^ii  "'?<^     manT    nuestious. 

Gnu    '.T.is        '   -  -  •    vv',>i"},c    choose    l:'e- 

tween  recoverii^g  Iw:  seji-^e  oJ:  healing  or 
Beeing.  Her  answer  was  she  would  pyTN 
for  hearing,  as  when  deaf  life  is  tnined 
into  a  desert.  She- aiso  stated 'ihut  she 
!'was  a  suffragisi. 
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Ministers  of  All  Creeds  Ear- 
nest in  Concerted  Effort  to 
Raise  Funds  To-Morrow  for 
250,000    Starving    Refugees. 


Armenian,  Grateful  for  the  Help 
Given  by  Queen  Eieanora's 
Subjects  to  His  Countrymen, 
Appeals   for  Aid   for  Friends. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  CARWARDINE 

From  many  sources  come  inspiriug  mea- 
■ages  of  sympathy  for  tlie  suffering  refu- 
gees in  Bulgaria.  While  generous-hearted 
ilaen  of  wealth  in  this  city  and  throughout 
the  nation  have  already  contributed  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  in  such  dire 
misery,  we  must  look  to  the  average 
giver  of  limited  means  to  swell  the 
amount  necessary  to  care  for  the  starving 
refugees. 

It  is  understood  that  20  ceuts  will  keep 
one  of  these  refugees  from  actual  need 
for  one  day.  But  to  care  for  all  until 
such  time  as  they  can  care  for  themselvea 
will  require  large  sums  of  money. 


i  Tile  Red  Cross  Society  has  never  failed 
jto  fiud  a  ready  response  for  the  calls 
[that  they  make  upon  the  people  for  those 
--vho  are  suffering.  Already  responses 
are  coming  to  the  call  for  Bulgaria. 

Word  comes  from  across  the  sea  that 
Eleanora,  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria,  with 
those  associated  with  her  in  the  work  of 
ameliorating  the  sad  condition  of  her  peo- 
ple, has  expressed  her  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  American  public  for  what  has 
ween  done,  but  appeals  to  us  in  Chicago 
to  respond  generously  to-morrow,  when 
contributions  will  be  taken  la  the 
churches  for  the  230,000  --fugees  who 
are  crying  out  for  food,  olothing  and 
shelter  in  these  bitter  day=  of  the  Bul- 
garian Winter. 

Helen  Keller's  Vision. 

K^ftW^CTBCago  give  heed  to  the  word  of 
Helen  Keller,  who,  in  spite  of  personal 
[physical  defects,  has  given  the  world  a 
marvelous  picture  of  a  soul  that  has 
fought  its  way  through  darkness  to  light. 
She  says: 

"From  this  fierce  turmoil  of  contending 
forces  I  see  a  new  spiritual  era  slowly 
emerge,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  Ger- 
many, no  France,  no  England  or  Amer- 
ica, no  this  people  or  that,  but  one  family 
I— the  human   race." 

'  It  is  this  solidarity  of  the  xsoe,  this 
I'ommunity  of  nations,  this  spirit  in 
which  we  feel  the  common  sorrow  that 
moves  every  human  being,  despite  all  na- 
I  tional  boundaries,  that  lifts  its  voice 
I  above  the  crash  of  war  and  appeals  for 
aid  to  America  in  this  hour  of  bitter  trial 
yonder  in  the  Balkans. 

An  Armenian  In  this  city,  Benjamin 
Varje,  states  that  his  people  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Bulgarians.  He 
is  exerting  every  effort  possible  to  help! 
ihe  movement  under  way  to  raise  money 
to  care  for  the  refugees. 

Armenians  Show  Sympathy. 

■'Both  Greece  and  Bulgaria  have  been 
exceedingly    friendly    and    hospitable    to 

;my  countrymen,"  he  says.  "For  long 
years  Athens  harbored  the  headquarters 
of  Armenian  political  agitators,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  vehement  protest  of  offi- 

jcial  Turkey.  And  the  Bulgarian  coasts 
provided   cities   of   refuge   for   the   many 

j  thousands  of'  Armenian  refugees. 

I  "The  Greeks  have  friends  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  who  are  their  en- 
thusiastic and  powerful  supposieajj— "BM^ 
largely  because  they  have  a  great  history 
in  the  past  that  appeals  to  the  student 
of  history  and  the  lover  of  art  and  law. 

"But  while  Bulgaria  has' also  had  a  bril- 
liant history  of  wars  and  conquests,  yet 
by  the  very  fact  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion she  has  no  such  chance  to  apneal, 
from  the  spectacular  standpoint,  to"  the 
world. 


''Dliilgaria  ttwlayT^^wIBBr  aiuiMt:  no  po-" 

Iltlcal  friends.  The  vei-y  virtues  of  the 
.Bulgarian  government  have  brought  on 
her  apparent  national  isolation  and  ruin. 

Kussia  Hates  Bulgaria. 

"Bulgaria's  insistence  on  liberty,  re- 
ligious and  racial  tolerance,  her  love  of 
Western  schooling,  of  justice,  equality 
and  human  rights,  has  brought  upon  her 
the  bitter  suspicion  and  deadly  enmity 
of  imperial  Russia. 

-"This  fact  in  itself  ought  to  bring  to 
Bulgaria,  in  this,  her  most  needy  hour, 
the  active  sympathy  of  at  least  Englaud 
and  America,  age-long  champions  of 
rights  and  liberty. 

"I  appeal  for  Bulgaria.  Let  us  lay 
aside  all  doubtful  and  vexing  problems 
nnd  face  the  plain  fact  that  impartial 
missionary  observers  and  press  dispatches 
bring  out— that  there  are  at  present  thou- 
sands upon  tliou.sands  of  starving,  freez- 
ing fellow  men  in  Bulgaria.  Shall  x\-c  not 
nobly  respond  and  kphold  the  splendid 
tradition  of  American  generosity? 

"May  God  stir  the  lionscience  and  move 
the  hand  of  the  American  giver,  to  give 
quickly  and  liberally  to-day  and   to-mor-  I 
TOW  and  every  day  to  help  this  noble  peo-  ! 
pie    who    were    eo    generous    to    my    Ar-  : 
menian  countrymen  in  their  day."?  of  hor- 
ror and  suffering!" 

AU  arrangements  have  been  completed 
to  carry  out  this  earnest  demand  from  a 
representative  of  a  ola.>>s  of  people  who 
often  felt  the  Iron  heel  of  despotism  and 
frightful  oppression. 

Christian  Chicago  must  heed  the  cry 
from  Bulgaria.  Ministers  of  all  creeds 
should  stand  by  this  cause  as  they  greet 
their    congregations    to-morrow. 
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^fP         HELEN  KELLER.       '•"^''"^ 

Helen  Keller  to  Des  Mc'aes  next 
Thursday  night  to  deliver  ^  lecture 
suggests  anew  the  lijniarkable 
achievements  of  this  unique^  woman. 
Helen  Keller  Is  one  of  our  modern 
mlra<:les,  but  she  is  a  great  deal 
more.  Her  poTvers  lie  in  those  qual- 
ities wliich  caused  her  to  strive  per- 
alBteutly  not  merely  to  overcome  the 
primal  handicaps  which  lack  of  sight. 


hearing  and  speech  forcoff^WSP'S^er;? 
t)ut  to  go  further — to  assimilate  the 
kulture  of  the  age,  to  think  for  her- 
Bslfr  and  to  teach  others. 


B. 


-r-wuuwia;  ^^jL~rw  ,    QuUaxlyawuoc,  Cu<e.. 


jie^h-r-u^cL-yif  '^  ^   I'^IM'. 


A  recent  photograph  of  Helen  Keiler,  ^yhost  book,   "Out  of  the  Dark/' 
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.  %\Qn  Keller  to  Tell  Her  Own 
Story  at  Odeon  February  17 

IT 


HELEN  w:e.ller 

ftRS  AMNE  5ULL1VAM  MACY. 


Helen  Keller  will  tell  her  own  story 
jat  the  Odeon,  Tuesday  evening-,  Febi'u- 
|ary  17.  Assisted  by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
pMacy,  the  woman  who  took  her,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  at  the  age  of  7,  and 
imatriculated  her  into  college  nine 
,years  later,  will  assist  her. 

Miss  Keller  has  mastered  four  langu- 
ages and  has  written  innumerable 
'  books  and  niagazine  stories  and  essays. 
Her  autobigraphy,  "Out  of  the  Dark," 
is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  touch- 
iv.j,    stories    ever    told. 

The  title  of  the  lecture  will  be  "'Heart 
and  Hand,  or  the-  Proper  Use  of  the 
Senses."  Miss  Keller  can  speak  a  lit- 
tle and  will  make  a  short  speech  after 
the  lectm;^-<femonstrayqn. 


AN  HOUR^VITH 


HELEN  KELLEF 


THE  door  opening  into  tlie  small 
hall  of  the  hotol  suite  stood 
slightly  ajar.  1  rapped  genti;;'. 
In  the  further  rooni  a  woman 
and  a  girl  were  sitting-close  to- 
get^r.  The  -woman  held  ti  nianusoript  in 
oHj  hand.  The  other  rested  lightly  on  the 
open  palm  of  the  girl's  hand,  which  lay 
upward  on  her  lap.  She  glanced  at  me, 
then  continued  with  the  girl,  and  as  I 
waited  I  caught  a  fe.v  sentences  of  what 
thej'  were  saying. 

"U-zed-to-de-light-a-me/"'  the  girl  chanted 
in  a  full,  high  voic«,  speaking  carefully, 
as  a  child  does  when-  reading. 

"Used-to-delight  me/'  said  the  woman. 

The  free  hand  of  the  girl  sought  the  i 
V,  Oman's  lips  as  she  spoke. 

"Uaed-to-dslight-me,"  repi-ated  the  girl. 
Then,  going  on  of  bersplf:  '•rTe-Wiis-aTT- 
impnllativc-ohild ." 

,     Patiently,  from  the  woman:     "He-was- 
an-im-pul-sivc-impulsive-child." 

''Impullative — impul-a-sive,  irapul-sive 
child,"  clear  and  high  from  the  girl. 

Suspecting  an  occupant  of  the  near  room 
whose  affair  callers  at  the  door  was,  I 
rarpped  again,  a  little  louder,  pushed  the 
door  wide  open  and  entered,  for  it  was  3 
o'clock,  the  hour  set  for  an  interview  with 
Helen  Keller, 
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A  tall,  impressive  looking  ^oman,  with 
a  careworn  expression,  turned  from  ab- 
sorbed study  of  tlic  lake  at  the  \rindow  to 
greet  me.  It  was  Mrs.  Keller,  Helen's 
raotljer.  She  went  into  the  other  room 
and  presently  the  woman  of  the  manu- 
script walked  in  and  close  to  her,  but  step- 
ping freely,  a  tall,  young  woman,  with 
eyes  of  forget-me-not  blue  and  a  wonder- 
ful emile. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  No-well,",  she 
said.  A  roguishnesB  about  the  way  she 
said  it  implied:  "See,  I  not  only  talk.  I 
know  your  name,  too."  "^ 

Helen  Keller's  smile,  it  is  the  most  radi- 
ant thing  I  ever  saw,  and  when  she  speaks 
her  countenance  glows  with  eagerness  and 
prophecy.  She  looks  like  a  sibyl.  In  re- 
pose her  look  is  sad.  Perhaps  only 
thoughtful  rather  than  sad.  But  when 
she  speaks  or  listens,  either  to  the  quick 
finger  language  of  Mrs.  Macy  upon  her 
palm,  or  lightly  touching  Mrs.  Macy's  lips, 
following  her  words,  her  whole  being 
kindles. 

As  a  rule  one  can  immediately  detect  the 
blind  by  the  masklikg  quality  of  their 
faces. 

Now  whether,  as  I  suspect,  Helen  Keller 
has  been  helped  by  her  loving  teacher  to 
gain  play  of  her  facial  muscles  {jou  can- 
not   be  *\\ith    Mrs.    Alacy    and    Helen    live 
minutes  to  know,  if  you  can  i  oad*  poopic. 
that  Mrs.  Macy  would  give  lier  life  Spr  this  ■ 
girl)  or  Mhetber  it  is  intellect  that  lends 
?ueh  a  dramatic  quality  to  her  features, 
as  Mrs.  Macy  intimated  in  our  talk,  1  do 
not  know,  but  her  facial  play  in  speaking 
is  one'of  the  most  romarkoblf'  thing=;  nhout  | 
her. 

Her  eyes  are  a  lovely  bright  blue.  Siic 
seems  to. look  straight  at  you  with  thcni 
and  to  demand  response  direct — so  ex- 
pressive is  her  gaze.  But  Mrs.  Maty  had 
to  turn  her  gently  time  and  again  so  that 
she  might  talk  directly  to  the  visitor. 

''Can  she  read  everybody's  lijis':"  \\u> 
one  question.  "Oh,  yes,"'  Mrs.  .Viacy  r, ;i- 
swered.  '"'Would  you  care  to  havo  lu:r 
read  yours?"'      :.;■.,  ,_t  ,-.;;^^i,^.  • ^.^^^-^ 


LightJy  as  tLe  sweep  of  a  buttevily's 
wing  Helen's  finger  rested  on  in.y  Jips. 

'■'I  liud  more  joy  of  iife  in  youj'  -Jaei' 
than  in  the  faces  of  iiinet;\-iiine  -people  in 
a  hundred  I  meet."  I  said. 

"Thank  yon.,  oli..  1  thank  you  for  that," 
she  cried,  and  let  her  hand  siip  a  second 
to  m\-  cheek  vrith  a  tender  cai^ess.  Then 
fihe  laid  her  head  on  Mrs.  Stacy's  capacious 
.shoulder  and  the  latters  arms  closed 
round  her  in  a  loying  squeeze. 

This  action  is  characteristic,  to  snuggle 
every  now  and  then  close  to  ^.irs.  .Macy 
and  tuck  her  face  in  her  neck,  like  a  child 
that-  .has  done  something  that  a  visitor 
commends — a  combined  shyness  and  lov- 
ingness  that  is  delightful  and  yet  makes 
the  heart  ache  a  little  to  sec. 

3'here  was  hardly  a  moment  in  our  hour 
together,  howeyer,  that  we  Avere  not  lau,<;'h- 
ing  at  something — her  qidck,  witty  reply 
to  a  call  for  her  impi'cssions  ot  (Chicago. 
her  cDinTOcnt.s  on  the  traveling  men  of  the 
Xort.hwe&t,  her  siinnises  about  what  ed- 
itors were  going  to  do  with  her  as  a  iSo- 
oiaiist.  Even  her  intei^ely  serious  com- 
ments 031  education  were  interpolated 
with  a  humorous,  "Tc  continue  my  ser- 
mon.' 

'"I  -  have  -  just  -  had  -  the-impression-of-a- 

siiov/storru/'  she  answered  with  humorous 
intent  to  the  call  for  an  opinion  of  Chi- 
cago. As  she  speaks  she  throws  her  head 
liigb  and  gesticulates  freely.  "The-snov.'- 
r-ame  -  down  -  faster-and-faster-and-we-got- 
hungriei-  -  and-hungi-ier-and-vi-e-did-not-get- 
oiir-breakfast-until-ll-o'clock.'-' 

.         -f    ^    ^ 

i'hi-  was  Saturday  a  week  ago.  Her 
irain  from  Duiuth  Avas  three  hours  late. 

"She  would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
or  Chicago,''  Mrs.  Macy  repeated,  for  aftei- 
speaking  Helen  subsides  like  a  mechanical 
doil  that  has-i'un  down,  until  she  gets  an- 
otlier  question. 

But,  oh.  tlie  eagernes-s  of  those  hands 
that  search  when  the  silences  grow  a  bit 
long!  Mrs.  Macy  perhaps  is  telling  one  a 
Ici'gthy  detail. 

"Now,  3^01-1  keep  your  hands  there."'  stic 
said    to    HeJen    laughinslv    hait    a     dozen 


'i"iii'i'rj:kTi' Jiiif-'iafi 


Miss  Heleu    Keller 


Hitkcrto   UapubiisncG   Portrait^ 


ifls  Keller   and    Mrs.   Jokn   Macy    ',Staii<lmg), 
no  Has    Been  Witt  Miss  K.eil«r  Contmuousiy 


tiiiics.  putting  the  girl's  hand  t)ack  in  he- 
lap.     It  would  uot  be  a  second,  perhaps, 
before    .^he    Avas    patiently    telling    iieJen 
■what  had  been  said — alwnys  good-huuior 
edly.  often  humorously. 

''I  was  telling  her  that  aao  Iiaxo  b( mi 
using  all  the  traveling  men  in  tiie  ,\ortli- 
Avest  to  carry  our  baggage,'"  s-he  coniided 
to  the  .naughty,  eager  hands  that  would 
not  keep  still. 

"Oh,  yes:  oh,  yes."  Helen  Jaugbcd, 
throwing  her  lorso  back  and  patting  her 
knees  gayly,  "they  were  A'ery  useful.  \\  i; 
huA-e  had  such  fun.  They  are  Avalking  ii\il- 
road  guides,  traA&ling  men.  ^\nd  the  sport- 
ing e^litor  Avlik)  came  to  interAiOAA-  us  in 
Duluth  and  ueA-er.said  one  Avord  about 
sports,  he  Avas  funny  too."' 

Ahvays  she  talks Ju  tliat- measured  way 
the  mechanieally  taught  speak,  not  easy 
to  follow  at  first,  Init  wondeifully  Avel! 
done  Avhen  you  realize  the  handicaps  thai 
have  been  overcome. 

"Do  1  speak  too  loud'r"  she  would  occa- 
sionally aek  her  mentor.  She  did  not. 
^She  has  beeii  beautifully  trained.  Twen- 
ty-six years  of  another  Avoman's  life  are 
in  her,  too,  we  must  remember — a  joyous 
Avoman  of  Irish  blood  and  laughter — Mv-. 
John  Macy,  born  Sullivan.  From  her  side 
Hel.en  has  never  been  for  more  than  a 
week  at  a  time  since  she  AA^as  a  little 
child.  SJie  is  32  noAv,  a  creature  of  laugh- 
ter and  infinite  faith  and  liope  in  human- 
ity and  belief  in  herself— a  light  to  all  the 

world. 

Something  for  a  teacher  i.>  be. proud  of, 
is  it  not? 

"She  .says  that  you  arc  my  child,  born 
again  into  life  through  ine,"  interpreted 
Mrs.  Slacy  to  the  eager  hands. 

"Ah — yes,  I — am — her — soul — child,"  said 
Helen,  with  her  high,  sibyiiic  look.  Then 
her  roguish  self  again,  "I- — made — a — piui. 
Soul — soi;^,"'  she  cried  and  hid  her  face  on 
Mrs.  Maey-'a  neck. 

Her  impre.3sions  of  Chicago  are  of  ""its — 
bigness— its — rush— its  smoke  and  its 
noise.'"  i 

-HoAv  does  .Uo  k,}vv::"  I  iiskrd  Wr^.l 
Macv  to  ask.  '    -^  y^'- 


has'  sucli     ii     ^\  lio!e:_>0]i)c     atmos- 
11    rim.s    a]o];g    Ihe    lake    like    a 
schooJboy— so  full  of  ]ife  and  health."" 

"Chicago  Jims  aloug  the  Jake,  too,''  in- 
l  terposetl  Mrs.  Macy. 

'".And  like  ti  f-riioolboy.  sojjie  sa-  an 
ovcT,qvo'-vri  rvliooiloy." .  1  added.  Mrs. 
'Macy  i-nterprete(j  jr.  to  Hclei;,  ^vIlo  laughed 
arid  n^lorted  like  a  llasi): 

"Wlioje — elotheb— are— too— tight  —  for 
— hijii — to— run — in,  c-odi  ?" 

",^0  tvavoi  is  fun  to  you '.'''  1  iiiqiii 

''A  .tireat  deal  of  fuu.     Jiard  work'*, 
ajid    fatigue.       But    a\  c    licv/e    .>o     .ruTny 
aui-njus-iug  expcrienco?."' 

The  girj"s  iooic.  the  cuddly  way  she  hrfd. 
Jier  XQvy  real  ebai-m,  forced  my  thought 
to  luy  lips.  What  of  Jove  in  her  life — 
sentimental  Jo^e?  I  imlicated  rather  thau 
expressed  the  que:?tiuj).  Mrs.  Macy  faced 
it  with  unexpected,  dJ.roctnefts. 

'■That  we  do  not  kno^v,"'  she  said,  "bhft 
must  have  thoughts  about  love — from  her 
reading.  We  do  not  know  what  the}'  ar* 
or  lio>s'  much  sh.e  knows  what  she  loses. 
Oh  the  otJic!-  hand,  her  life  is  so  condi- 
lioueil  that  the  idea  of  sweethearts  and 
love  and  all  that  is  not  constantly  pre- 
sented to  her_.  as  it  i«  to  the  average  j'oimg 
person  of  todav — and  that  is  beiiLvr  for 
hx>r.--  .    '        ' 

+     4-     4-  ' 

To-;'  (n:ger  hands  were  again  .-iearchiiig, 
.sc.ar<:j.ii\g.  Out  cf  ttrange  sileucca  they 
were  rcuchitig.  One  comes  quickly  lo  kiio\r 
the  firs-t  letter  of  lielen  fveller'a  alphabet 
of  courtesy — never  to  interrupt  vdth 
f^peech.  How  can  t^he  know  if  it  is  tima 
to  speak  if  sl.ic  is  not  interrupting  iu  a 
f;roes(y  impolite  \\ay.'  Hers  is  a  part 
'■that  uiu.st  be  fed,"  to  use  a  theatrical 
(■;;|u-c;:sio;i.  (She- must  be  -poiren  to  before 
;-hc  c.::n  speak  in  order  to  live  up  to  clrav,- 
ing-roo;;i  courtesies.  And  yet  llo^^■  resL- 
]o-«.    Iiov,-    hungrv    for    coiitacts    were    the 


■■J    \\;is   >:.;vii;i 


Jiici  ioit. 


i!:L:t  <ve  lie-,  CM'  have  kept 
■  il  know  sedge  of  your  af- 
liie  otlier  liand.   have   a  I- 


rial 

could  S'tiSl  hold  ior  you."  The  moment 
;Mrs.  Macy  begins  to  tell  anything  to  her 
she  comes  to  atte}3tion  like  a  pointer  and 
replies  iu  a  flash. 

"1  know  my  affliction  fiiUy/'  she  began. 
'•Biit  the  physical  disaliiiitic-s  irader  Avhieli 
I  labor  are  nothing  coijipared  to  the  ir,cr;<l 
blindness,  Ihe  mental  obliqtuty.  I  tind  in 
many  people.  All  the  liner  instincts  of 
their  beings  seem  to  be  atrophied.  1  lay 
that,  too  to  the  door  of  vnodern  educa- 
tion.' 


X)es  >Vlo't^-^&  >    louia^,  "Re^'us 


U€-T^. 


Um  LIFE  WORK 
OF  HELEN  ffllEII! 

e^-  — 

p.ev,  James  P.  Burling  Dis- 
I  cusses  Accomplishments  of 
Woman  in  Sermon. 


IS      BIG      INSPIRATION 


vercoming     of     Obstacles 
Adequate  Answer  to  Job's   j 
Questions. 


Heien  Keller,  the  bUnd  deal'  n.-.iu  ^^ho^ 
h^WMKIIIM'W'te-  spesMH^aQ  who  lectures  ] 
Thursday  evening  at  the  University  j 
Church  of  Christ,  was  made  the  subject  I 
last  night  for  the  sermon  by  the  Rev.  ' 
James  P.  Burling  of  the  Greenwood  Con-  j 
gregational  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Burl- 
img  commented  upon  Miss  Keller's  ex- , 
pensive    use   of    the    classic    English    Ian- 1 


jguage   and   her  optimism   and   enjoyment 
!  of   life    despite    her    physical    affliction. 

"Human  nature  Is  very  prone  to  ex- 
aggeration. When  one  has  achieved  all 
that  has  been  achieved  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller  it  is  easy  to  say  extravagant 
things  about  her.  But  there  are  certain 
moral  values  to  all  the  world  in  her  life, 
which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,"  said 
the    Rev.    Mr.    Burling. 

"Common  sense,  pluck  and  good  hu- 
mor are  among  her  characteristics.  She 
Is  (and  I  s-ay  it  with  respect)  what  the 
athletes  call  'a  good  sport.'  That  is,  she 
faces  her  handicap  as  a  football  player 
might  face  a  much  heavier  and  str^vnger 
team,  determined  to  pLay  th^  game  of 
life  to  the  end  without  flinching  and 
v/ithout    complaint. 

Her  Writings  liesson. 

"We  may  gain  much  from  her  writ- 
ings, but  no  printed  book  is  equal  to 
the  living  voice  and  the  sense  of  the 
living  personality.  I  would  like  at  the 
outset  to  correct  a  misapprehension  as 
to  her  character.  To  herself  she  is  no 
prodigy.  She  is  no  phenomenon.  She  is 
simply  a  vigorous  young  woman  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  who  enjoys 
life  to  the  utmost,  and  who  is  determined 
to  get  all   out  of  it. 

"So  closely  has  her  life  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  obstacles  she  has  over- 
come that  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of 
her  apart  from  those  obstacles.  And  yet, 
had  she  been  in  possession  of  all  her 
senses,  she  would  have  undoubtedly 
achieved   distinction. 

No   Favoi-s    Shown   Her. 

.  "At  Radcliffe  we  have  the  testimony 
from  all  her  teachers  that  special  care 
was  taken  that  no  favors  whatever  be 
shown  her,  and  yet  she  went  through 
the  course,  graduating  with  high  distinc- 
j  tion.  There  •  are  few  writers  before  the 
1  public  today  with  greater  command  of 
pure  and  simple  English,  Her  sentences 
are    as    clear    as    crystal. 

"No  better  models  can  be  found  for  one 
who  desires  to  excel  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  Sincerity,  poetic  Im- 
1  agination,  sprightliness,  are  among  the 
!  characteristics  of  her  style. 
j  "I  pass  by  the  interest  Miss  Keller  has 
I  for  the  teacher,  the  student  of  psychol- 
i  ogy,  those  interested  in  intellectual  and 
spiiitual  development.  She  is.  a  progress- 
|ive;  an  advocate  of  world  yeace;  a  be- 
jliever  in  equal  suffrage.  She  is  an  un- 
I  answerable  alignment  for  tne  cause  of. 
'the  advancement  of  woman  of  which; 
[suffrage  is  only  a  part.  j 

liife  Moral  Inspiraition.  | 

"All    of    this,    however,    is    of    less    irn- 

Iportance    that    the    moral    inspiration    of 

her  life.     Think  what  Miss  Keller  is  able 


to   cJo   comi)arHJ    to    tho    man    who   com- 
plaln»  of   hlH   lack  of  opportunity.    The>« 
nu'tt  aro  all  around  ii«  whlniiiK  and  say-  j 
\ng:      'Yon    hop,    I    iiover    had    a   chance: 
^•JrcuniHtuncfs    were     against      mc,'      etc. 
After  hearInK  Ml««   Keller  tills  man  will, 
be  compellf'd  to  keep  atlU.     So  If  you  are 
(ond    of    cMilainlnK      your     fallur<?s     by  I 
as<:rlblng    it    all    to    unfortunate    eircum- 
BtanceH.    keep    away    from      the     lecture. 
Vou   will  havo   no  nior«  ammunition. 

"But  the  KreatcHt  service  M.Ihh  Keller 
has  rendered  to  liumaidty  Is  tho  light 
her  life  has  thrown  upon  the  problem 
of  human  kffllctlon—the  old  problem  a8 
old  uB  the  book  of  Job—to  which  no  com- 
p\cUi  answer   has   ever   been   given." 


Jje-s  "Vrio'-'nes,  ^oixi^u,  O.^l^u'tA^t 


Ji-  - ,  /-  i^ 


lEJiiMLIIU 
TEACH  LESSON  HERE 


SflyS  BEV.  BUBLI 

Persons  Wtto  Explain  Failures 
by  'I'ellii^g  Unfortunate  Cir- 
cumstances Better  Not  Hear 
Lecture,  He  Declares. 


'  '  If  "you  are  fond  of  explaining  your 
fallure.s  by  aacrlblng  them  to  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  keep  away  from 
the  Helen  Keller  lecture  next  Thursday 
night.  This  was  the  advice  given  by 
the  Rev.  James  P.  Burling  of  Greenwood 
CongreKational  church  hi  hi.s  sermon 
yestei'day  on  the  achievements  of  the 
J^jU^,  and  deaf  girl  who  has  a.nlazed 
l^^world  b.vy»fcer  wonderful  acconipllsh- 
ment.s.  The  minl.ster  declared  that  the 
people  who  complain  of  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity will  be  silenced  by  the  story  of 
Miss  Keller's  success  in  the  face  of 
apparently  Insurmountable  obstacles. 


_   3ebv-vcc^  Y  .y   11  .■  I  ^  l4-- 

I  HELEN  KELLER  TO  BE  HERE. 

I  Deaf  and  lilind  Authoress  Will  Be 
I     Knifo  and  Fork  Guest  Feb.  19. 

'  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  au- 
jthoress  and  niuaician,  and  Edmtmd 
Vance  Cooke,  one  of  Uie  most  famous 
jof  the  lighter  piets  of  the  day,  will  be 
the  speakers  a.t  the  next  dinner  of  the 
Knife  and  Fork  Club,  at  the  C'oates 
house,    February  19. 

Miss  Keller  was  born  a  normal  child. 
I  When  she  wa.s  19  months  old  an  attack 
of  fever  left  her  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
i  Through  the  kindness  of  a  Standard  Oil 
magnate,  she  obtained  an  education. 
Slie  has  maalered  the  art  of  speech,  and 
I  can  even  sing.  She  enjoys  music  through 
I  the  sense  of  touch,  having  succeeded  In^ 
I  distinguishing  tones.  Her  general  edu-ji 
j  cation  is  rather  more  complete  than  that 
of  the  average  university  wiqman.  Siie 
lis  also  something  of  a  scientist,  and  both 
a  student  ajid  a  writer  of  philosophy. 
With  Miss  Keller  will  come  Mrs.  John 
Macy,  who  has  been  her  tutor  for  tvien- 
jty-.six  years 

Mr.  Cooke'd  arldress  Is  expected  to  he 
humorous.  His  writings  have  done  quite 
as  mucli  as  those  of  any  man  living  to 
hi-lghten  the  pages  of  newspapers  and 
imagazlnes  for  thes  last  twenty  ytiars. 

't'he  dinner  is  to  be  a  "ladies'  night" 
affair.  reach  member  of  the  club  will 
■be     pei-mltted     to     purcliaae     a     "lady'a 


__3 €- '-  -  -  a-vtv   I  %.i.  ' '^  m-. 

|HELENJ<,ELLER     AT     BOONE 

Blincl  Girl  Vi||i<H  the  Home  oC  J^dge 

I  yf^  Jolm  li.  Stevens. 

'  ^iJ>0NI.C,  Ja.',  I'\^b.  11.— SpiHiial:  Miss 
I  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacherj 
I  spent  two  hours  in  Boone  at  the  hom 
I  of  Judge  aiM  Mrs.  .T.  Tj.  Stevens,  Tues 
,  day. 

I  They  had  stopped  in  town  en  rout, 
ffrom    Fort    Dodge   to   Marshall  (own,    an' 

were  invited  by  Mr.  Stevens  to  spend  tl 

time  at  his  home. 


De-s-    '^cunes,     YoiJs^  .Tj.e^^'^^sfe^-r'. 


J!e/b-r--i^a,-r 


t- 


^  I  H-. 


BLIND    PERSONo    MAY    HAVE    FREE 
■■WWIF'WP  KELLER     LECTURE. 

Ml  blind  persons  in  Des  Moines  ■vs'ill  be 
admitted  to  tho^-Telen  Keller  lecture' this 
t-\»HlnK  by  cofflffBWfWPP^lWHiet.  The 
f^keis  maji- .bQ  o'utainid  ;lI  Iho  office  of 
^|ff\^a.  Wilson  l>(?\v(w,  302  I'tica  blocl'C. 
Tliff^ommittee  of  the  Ijadies'  Aid  society 
L)f  the  Greenwood  Congregational  church, 
under  whoso  auspices  Miss  Keller  will 
lecture,  believing  that  no  one  in  the  city 
was  more  interested  in  the  coming  of 
this  remarkable  young  woman  than  the 
sightless  men  and  women  of  Des  Moines 
wished  to  make  possible  their  presence 
at  this  lecture  so  very  hapi^ily  decided  to 
issue   the   complimentary   tickets. 

The  lecture  will  take  place  this  even- 
ing at  the  University  Place  Church  of 
Christ.  Not  only  vrill  "On'm  ■Igefft!rT''"tf  ve 
her  talk,  but  Mrs.  Jolm  Macy,  Miss  Kel- 
ler's Instructor,  will  t»;ll  of  the  methods 
employed   in   teaching  Miss   ICeller, 

Helen  Kellei'si^^pti  nism  .^t  but  one  of 
the  many  things  1'  marvel  at  in  this 
g'lrl  who  has  had  so  majny  barriers  be- 
tween her  and  the  pleasures  of  the  nor- 
mal being.  Optimism  v.'ill  be  the  keynote 
of  her  lecture,  as  It  has  been  the  keynote 
of  her  whole  life.  From  a  blank,  a  dark- 
ness, that  has  always  surrounded  her, 
.she  gives  forth  a  message  f'H  of  a  sun- 
shine which  she  in  her  blindne.ss  sees 
more  fully  than  do  many  who  have 
sight.  It  is  a  message  addressed  to  thosd 
who  having  eyes,  see  not,  ant^  liavhu 
ears,  hear  not;  foi'  no  one  can  tieai 
HCelen  Keller's  optimism  and  checrfulnesi 
without  being  thankful  for  what  ari 
deemed  to  be  the  ordinary  facnltios.  o 
life. 

Mi.ss  Keller  will  be  accompaniod  by  he 
lifelong  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Mac; 
(formerly  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan),  wh 
■will  prelude  Miss  Keller's  remarks  witl 
an  account  of  her  remarkable  life  do 
velopments--she  has  been  with  Miss  KCl 
ler  ever  since  Helen  was  but  7  years  o 
age— telling  of  her  acquisition  of  speech 
hiiv  preparation  for  and  graduation  fron 
college,  and  her  conquest  over  seeminglj 
unconquerable  physical  difficulties  an< 
impossibilities. 


HELEN  KELLER  GIVES  A  UDIENCE 

'  ^'WWTPFimnTmoN  of  life 

^  .  ....,.„ __.__„      .  -■ 

iSirteen  Hundred  Hearts 
I  Throb  a  Little  Faster  As 
I  Marvelous  Woman  Tells 
j    Story  of  Her  Career. 


j  BY  KOSE  liAWI^ESS. 

:  Some  sixteen  hundred  hearts  throbbed 
a  little  faster  and  some  sixteen  'hundred 
persons  went  home  from  the  University 
church  last  evening  more  keenly  alive 
to  life's  possibilities,  all  because  of  the 
inspiration  received  from  Helen  Keller, 
who  stood  before  ths.fc  immense  audience 
and  gave  her  message  of  happiness  and 
appreciation  for  life  and  the  friends  who 

Shad  opened  the  doorways  to  her,  thus 
letting  in    the    light. 

There'  was  something  patlietic  about 
her  woixls  "I  am  glad  to  stand  before 
you  and  hold  out  my  hands  in  love  and- 
fellowship.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  your 
faces  look  but  I  hope  to  some  day.  What 
I  have  to  say  to  you  is  f  ery  simple  and 
very  plain.  We  are  all  bound  together; 
we  live  by  each  other  and  for  each  other 
and  our  success  in  life  depends  on  the 
true  friendship   of  each  other." 

So  the  little  speech  went  on  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  the  slender  graceful  girl 
with  a  fine  sensitive  face,  in  expression 
almost  spiritual,  holding  her  audiencce 
tense,  not  so  much  by  her  words  as  by 
the  wonder  of  it  al).  She  seemed  a 
wondrous  miracle.  It  was  difficult  to 
remember  that  this  young  woman  was 
standing  there  in  total  darkness  in  a 
world  where  sound  cannot  penetrate.  The 
wonderfully  intelligent  face,  the  sweet- 
ness of  expression — the  woman  herself— 
spoke   of   light   and   happiness. 

xludienc©  Awaits  Miracle, 

A  tremor  of  suppressed  feeling  swept 
the  audience  when  Miss  Keller  was  con- 
ducted to  the  platform.  All  were  waiting 
for  the  sound  of  her  voice,  waiting  for 
a  dernonsti-ation  of  the  miracle  which 
perscvei-ance  and  guidance  have  brought 
:to,'  pass.  At  30-  months  Miss  Keller's 
psjlrents  found  that  disease  had  left  their 
itbifljby    blind,     deaf  jaiid    dumb    ,a.nd    now 


alter    twenty    years    of    steady    persevc;r- 
a,nce  this   blind,   deaf  and   dumb  b«by  is 
able    to    address    an    audience — no    long'er! 
dumb    but     spealdng,      an     acoomplished ' 
Scholar,  an  author,  and  mistress  of  sev- 
eral   languages,    though    she    naively  ad- 
mitted   that   she    spoke    French    'a.bomin- 1 
iblj'."     Leading  men   and   women  of   the, 
world  today  are  her  friends  and  her  in- 
terested   correspondents. 

Mechanical  and  rather  monotonous  is 
Miss  Keller's  A'oice,  as  her  instructor, 
Mrs.  John  Macy,  admits,  but  neverthe- 
less she  can  speak,  speak  long  sentences 
witli  -words  of  eeveral  syllables;  in  iract 
•the  words  one  might  think  she  would 
find  difficult  to  pronounce  she  says  re- 
markably well.  Each  word,  each  sylla- 
ble is  given  deliberately.  At  times  the 
words  are  unintelligible  to  the  audience 
and    again    they    ai-e    clear    and    distinct. 

Though  not  a  musical  voice  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  rhythm  and,  aside 
from  the  moments  when  It  seems  to  toe 
entirely  within  the  throat,  not  at  all 
unpleasant.  As  Mrs.  Macy  said.  Miss 
'Keller  talks  more  clearly  and  with  great- 
er ease  when  simply  conversing  with 
one,  or  when  sajing  something  with 
which  she  is  familiar.  This  was  demon- 
strated when  Miss  Keller  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Answers  /Questions. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Keller's  talk  Mrs.  j 
Macy  said  CVDiss  Keller  would  be  ipleased  1 
to  answer  questions  and  then  followed 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  evening.  Placing  on^  finger  on  the 
throat,  another  on  tho.  lips  and  a  third 
on  the  nose  of  Mi-jj,  Macy,  Miss  Keller 
gsive  ?L  most  interfitw^i^f  demonsiratj'ou  of 
liiji  reading.  PYom  the  pressure  of  her 
three  digits  Miss  Keller  gets  the  gutteral 
sounds,  the  labial  and  the  nasal,  and 
froiiCL these  three  she  constructs  the  Ian-' 
guage.  "Lip  reading  is  largely  guess- ! 
work,"  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "and  one  must  j 
be  an  excellent  guesser." 

Miss    Keller    explained,    in    response   to  j 
the  qubstions  which   she  read  from   Mrs.  ' 
Macy's  lips,   that  she  knew  there  was  a  , 
,  large  audience  by  the  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere; that  she  knew  when  the  audi- 
ence applauded  by  her  feet.     By  request. 
Mijis    Keller   spoke    both    in   German   and 
French,  giving  a  stanza  of  "Du  bist  wie 
eine    Blume"     with     remarlvable     clarity.  \ 
That    she    has    a    seuKe    of    humor    was 
brought  out  in  her  replies.     It  was  inter- 
esting   to    note    the    perfect    union    which 
exists  between  )pupil  and  teacher,  a  union  | 
formed    througli    many    years      of      '^°'?^i;il 
st;ait  cijmpa.nionslup.  -;i|j| 

3Irs.    Macy   the    Wizard.         '-^ 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  Miss  Kel- 
ii.r  herself  was  Mrs.  Macy,  the  wizard 
who  has  made  possible  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  Miss  Kellar.  Surprising 
the    audience    by    telling    them    that    she 


Jierselt:  was  a  graduate  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  and  that  her  own  sight  was 
still  imperfect,  Mrs.  Macy  told  of  the 
education  of  Helen  Keller,  a  marvelous 
tale,  more  wonderful  than  any  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights."    , 

Reading-  of  the  education  of  Laura, 
Bridgeman  by  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  as  set 
forth  in  Dickens'  "American  Notes,"  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Keller  sent  a  letter  to 
Boston  from  their  Alabama  home  ask- 
ing for  a  teacher  for  their  little  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Anna  Sullivan  (Mrs.  Macy) 
was  just  graduated  and  it  was  she  who 
eventually  undertook  the  education  of 
the  little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  not 
yet  7  years  of  age. 

In  a  well  modulated  voice  and  in  a 
manner  most  simple  and  direct  Mrs. 
Macy  tells  stei?  by  step  of  Helen  Keller 
and  her  conquering  of  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  She  found  the  lit- 
tle girl  a  A^eritable  little  barbarian,  un- 
governable and  self-willed,  but  when  the 
doors  of  knowledge  were  opened  and  the 
light  let  in  the  same  little  girl  became 
another   being. 

Doll  was  the  first  word  that  Mrs.  Macy 
traced  for  the  little  girl  arid  auickly  she 
could  trace  it  too,  and  then  later  on, 
after  days  of  patient  teaching,  it  came 
to  the  little  girl  that  everything  had  its 
,pwii  special  name,  and  from  that  time 
dates  the  progress  of  Helen  Keller.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  Helen  had  learned 
eighteen  nouns  and  threfe  verbs  in  twen- 
ty-five days,  but  when  it  came  to  her 
that  each  object  had  its  own  name  the 
little  girl  learned  some  thirty  words  in 
a  few  hours. 

Talks   After  Seventh  Lesson. 

At  11  Helen  realized  in  some  way  that 
those  about  her  conversed  by  other 
means  than  the  manual  alphabet  and 
then  and  there  she  determined  to  learn 
to  speak.  A  trip  to  Boston  followed  with 
eleven  lessons  under  Miss  Fuller  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  ^iMBBlpWPI**the 
way  home,  said  quite  distinctly  "I-a.m- 
not-dumb." 

A  most  dramatic  part  of  the  recita' 
dealt  with  Miss  Keller's  four  years  '<sl: 
Radcliffe,  where  she  received  her  degree 
under  greatest  difficulties.  It  was  neces- 
sai-y  for  Mrs.  Macy  to  convey  by  th( 
manual  alphabet  all  that  the  professon 
were  saying  and  the  dictionaries  anc 
text  books  were  not  written,  for  the 
blind.  One  would  gather  that  the  foui 
years  were  not  such  very  happy  ones, 
and  Mrs.  Macy  who,  like  Miss ,  Keller, 
has  views  of  her  own  on  education,  looks 
upon  them  as  unprofitable.  T!3e  montes- 
sori  method  comes  closely  to  Mrs.  Macy's 
ideas.  It  was  while  a  sophomore  year 
that  'Miss  Keller  wrote  her  autobiog- 
raphy,  doing  it  because  it  was  accepted 


JOr  the  dailj'  and  fortnightly  essay  re-i 
quired.  "It  is  seldom,"'  laug-her  Mrs.) 
Macy,  "that  a  sophomore  gets  $3,000  for 
Ms   undergraduate   essaysi'f 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies 
iA.id   society  of  the  G-reenwo-od  Congregj 
tional  church  that  Miss  Keller  and  AJi 
Macy  came<i^^^X>es  Moines  to  lectj 


SY  .   Uo-u-uS,  ^Mo,,   Tie^[x•^A,bV\,<:^  . 


3eb-rv«^,a^-ru'   15»   l^l^f. 


^ 


IfEip  KELLER  TO  SPEAK       • 
Af  ODEON  TUESDAY  NIGHT 


?  dung  NwlTinan  "Who  Gainecl  Edncatlon. 

Thongh   Deaf,    Dumb    and    Blind, 

Will    Answ^cr    duestlonw. 

Helen  Keller,  who  will  lecture  at  th€»| 
Odeon   Thursday  evening  on   her  ■wonr 
derful    fight    to    obtain    education    and 
enlightenment  against  the  ^riplo  handi- 
caps of  blindness,  deafness  and  dumb-  ' 
ness,    tells    an    inspiring-     story.     Mlsa  I 
Keller    was    normal    until    she    was    19  , 
Ihonths    old-     A    fever    lt4't    her    blind, 
ideaf  and   dumb.     Sh,e  remained  in  this 
condition    until    she   was    7    years    old. 
■^hen-  Anne    Sullivan,    now   Mrs.    Macy. 
■;.oolj    up    the    task    of    imparting    light 
''QY^fee   entombed    miad. 

Miss  Sullivan  spent  six  months  with 
the'. child  before  she  got  her  to  under- 
stand anything.  The  first  gain  was 
made  through  the  natural  mother  In- 
t  linct.  Feeling  a  doll  in  her  arms 
ja-ue  Helen  Keller  the  first  flash  of 
enlightenment   she   ever   had. 

Learning    tO'  speak    was    the    hardest 

wUck  Miss  Keller  experienced.    She  was 

iWigied    to    hold    her    fingers    on    Miss 

ullivan's   throat,    follow   the   muscular 

ovie.ments  each  sound  caused  and  then 

liisate, 'as   best  she   could,    the   move- 

.ents.      It    was    heart-breaking:    work 

ut^^rit  won.  / 

Helen    Keller    knows    four   languages 

nd.  .has   passed  the   most   difficult  ex- 

^  ninations  the  great  colleges  have  pre- 

.n^t^^d.    Slie   will  answer  questions  put 

,1  l^er  at  the  Odeon  arid  make  a  short 

Idress    after    Mrs.    Macy    finishes    her 

lory    of    bringing    her    beloved    pujai^ 

■otjj|-jpf   the    dark."  ,  j^ ' 


S^,  Tioi^'u s ,  rno '.  D'ls^A.'CcU^ 


Famous    Elind   Woman  Says  Suffrage  Would 

Eliminate  Such  Nuisances— Finds  Greatest 

Happiness  in  Making  Others  Happy. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  deaf 
(no  lorig-er  dumb)  and  blinu  yoiaaig 
woman,  who  is  to  deliver'  an  address? 
at  the  Odeon  .  Tuesday  night,  told  a 
Post-Dispatch  reporter  at  the  Hotel 
Jefferson  Tuesday  that  the  first  tiling 
of  which  she  became  aware  on  enter- 
ing St.  Louis  was  the  smokj^  atmos- 
phere. 

"When  women  get  the  vote,"  she  said, 
"they  will  compel  the  railroads  and  fac- 
tories to  consume  their  own,  smoke 
What  are  the  men  thinking  of  to  per- 
mit a  beautiful  city  like  this  to  be  so 
sullied  by  smoke?" 

S&e  Js  Ea.«iIIy  Uaderstood. 

Miss  Keller  speaks  niuch  more  dis- 
tinctly than  when  she  -was  in  St. 
Louis  at  the  time  of  the  World's 
Fair.  The  notes  of  .her  voice  have  a 
mechanical  sound,  suggesting  those 
of  a  phonograph,  but  she  easily  makes 
herself   understood. 

Miss  Keller  can  talk  directly  with 
anyone,  reading  the  other  person's 
words  by  m.eans  ^f  her  fingers,  placed 
oji  the  other's  lips.  But  in  interviews 
of  any  length,  she  uses  hjjr  older  an^l 
easier  method  of  receiving  the  ques- 
tions through  Mrs.  Macy.  The  teacher 
stands  beside  or  behind  her,  and 
transmits  the  questions  through  sig- 
nals on  the  palm  of  Miss  Keller's 
[hand,  irt  accordance  w^ith  a  code  long 
I  ago  workecl  out  between  them.  Miss 
I  Keller  then  replies  directly.  She  fol- 
lowed this  method,  for  the  most  part 
in  her  interview,  at  the  Jefferson. 

With  her  mother  and  her  lifelong 
instructor,    Mrs.   Anna    Sullivan    Macy, 


er  Giving  an  Interview 
Dispatch  at  Hotel  Jeffersol 


MRS.  MACY 


HELEN  KELLER 


Famous  blind  voman,  fMotografhed  for  tlie  Post-Dispatch  as  she  gave 
an  interview,  questions  being  com- municated  to  her  hy  sianuls,  made' 
o'i'i  her  arm  by  her  teacher.  -.-.-^ 


i|.jf<Wi^tllt,iiiljin  k,,. 


Miss  Keller  arrived  at  Union  Statlc:i 
at  2  a.  m.  Tuesday.  No  one  was  there 
to   meet   her. 

At  the  hotel  later  she  said:  "I  fear 
St.  Louis  is  not  as  glad  to  see  ine  as 
■I  am   to   see   St.   Louis." 

Says     women     Need    Vote, 

Miss   Keller  is  an   ardent  suffragette. 

"Women  need  the  vote  as  much  as 
men,"  she  said.  "They  are  governed  by 
I  .tlie  same  laws  and  when  they  violate 
f  those  laws  they  are  punished  the  same 
[as  tiien.  Why  shouldn't  they  then  have 
a  part  in  maJ^ing  the  laws?" 
;  Aslted  wliat  she  considered  tlie  great- 
est happiness,  she  replied:  ,_":To  live -frOTO 
day  to  day  so  as  to  malte  others  happy." 
:  Explaining  her  interest  in  the  suf- 
frage movement,  Miss  Keller  said: 

"For  many  years  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  blind.  I  began  by  appear- 
ing before  the  Legislatures  in  several 
states,  asking  for  appropriations  to 
furnish  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
the  blind.  The  more  I  studied  the 
problem  of  tlie  blind,  it  brought  me 
closer  in  touch  with  the  problem  of 
the  working  classes,  and  I  found  that 
after  all  tlie  problem  of  the  blind  was 
only  a  part  of  the  working  problem  ev- 
erywhere. The  fundamental  reason  for 
it  is  poverty.  This  led  me  to  read  so- 
cialistic works.  I  read  H.  G.  Wells' 
'Old  Worlds  for  New,'  and  I  began  to 
be  a  Socialist  and  an  advocate  of  wom- 
an's rights." 

Miss  Keller  was  asked  if  she  did  not 
think  the  men  would  take  care  of  the 
women  as  they  always  had,  without 
giving   them    the    ballot. 

"They  have  not  made  a  liowllhg  suc- 
cess of  locking  after  us,"  she  replied. 

"Do  you  not  fear  that  suffrage  may 
lower  women  to  men^s  level,  rather 
than   elevate   men  to   wom.en's   level?" 

"Elevation,"  she  said,   "has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.     I  do  not  think  that  women  ; 
should   be  classed   with  imbeciles,   crini-  ' 
inals   and   minors." 

Miss  Keller  will  go  from  St.  Louis  to 
[Kansas  City.  She  has  been  on 
Iher  present  tour  since  Oct.  1.  Speak 
ling  usually  four  or  five  nights  in  the 
\veek.  She  recalled,  with  expressions 
jof  .  pleasure,  her  visit  to  St.  Louis  10 
'years  ago,   during  the  World's  Fair. 

Mrs.  Macy  has  been  with  Miss 'Keller 
for  27  years,  having  taken  charge  of  heif- 
when  she  was  9  years  old.  The  Keller 
family  formerly  lived  U\  Tuscumbia, 
JA.la.,  but  since  her  father's  death.  Miss 
[Keller  has  liyed  in  Boston.  y 


S'^'.Uo-^^S,    )Yl-o.  ,  "R.e[v-v^bluc^ 
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TO  IRK 


^'Greatest  Drain  of  Vitality  of  Na- 
tion  Is   Leisure,"  Says  Girl 
Conquerer  of  Handicaps. 


EXPECTS    TO    LEARN     TANGO 


Fond  of  Dancing,  She  Tells  Au- 
dience Whose  Demonstration 
She  "Hears"  With  Feet. 


BY   K  VTHERINE   HEARD. 

"The  greatest  drain  on  the  vitality  cf 
Ihe  nation  is  the  leisure  of  its  women. 
I  think  tliis  leisure  sliould  be  taken 
'aAvay  from  them,  botli  for  the  sake  of 
the  women  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation." 

Witli  these  words  Miss  Helen  Kellei- 
expl^ned  her  attitude  toward  the 
woman  question.  Her  views  "were  giv-' 
en  rapidly  by  means  of  her  flying  fin-  i 
gers,  in  the  taxicab  on  the  way  to  Ho- 
tel .Jefferson  after  her  lecture  at  the 
Odeon  last  night. 

With  one  hand  trembling  against  her 
breast  and  with  a  smiling  face,  she 
greeted   her  Gdeen  audience. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,''  she  said. 
Then  the  audience  gave  way  to  ap- 
platise.  She  stopped,  and  a  man  in  the 
rear  asked  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
her  teacher,  if  there  was  any  w^ay  she 
could  tell  they  were  applauding. 

Auditors'    Applause    Pltmscs. 
-.    "Yes,"   answered  Miss  Keller,    "I.  hear 
the  vibrations  with  my  feet." 

Immediately  the  audience  boomed' In- 
,to      thunderous      applau.se,     which     "was 


I  quickly    reflected     in    tlie    pleasvire    ex- 
i  pressed    by    tiie    facial    muscles    of    her 
sensitive  face. 
Mrs.    Macy      preceded      Miss    Keller's 
I  lecture  with   a  description  of  her  edu- 
cation.   Her    last    accomplishment,    the 
art   of   speaking     before   an     audience, 
has    been     achieved   in      the   last     two 
\  years. 

Miss  Keller,  at  the  close  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
1  cy's    talk,    answered   questions    of   aud- 
itors. 

"How  long  have     you   known     about 
GfOd?"   asked  a  minister. 
"When  I  found  out  that  I  loved  oth- 
I  ers,"    she    replied. 

I     "Can  you  dance  the  tango?"   someone 
j  asked. 

"Not  yet,  but  a  gentleman  in  St.  Lou- 
I  is  is  going  to  teach  me,"  she  answered, 
'also  adding  that  she  was  fond  of  dan- 
cing. 

j     "Is    it   true    that    you    were    asked    to 
I  teach  the  little  blind  and  deaf  child  of 
I  the   Queen  of  Spain?" 
j    "No;  I  do  not  speak  Spanish." 
I     "Is    it    true    that    yovi    recently    heard 
the  violin?" 

Affirms    Belief    in  '  Socialism. 
,     "Yes;   not  once,   but  mahy  times.   The 
vibrations  come  to  me  through  my  fin- 
gers." 

"Do  you  play  any  musical  instru- 
ment?" 

"Only  the  hand-organ,"  she  laughing- 
ly  replied. 

"Do  you  remember  your  visit  to  St. 
Louis  during  the  World's  Fair?" 
"With  great  delight." 
"A  great  deal  of  unhappiness  "woul 
be  done  away  with  if  all  the  women 
worked,"  said  Miss  Keller  in  the  taXi- 
cab  irrterview.' "I  arm  a^  Socialist  and  be- 
lieve in  the  Socialist  conception  of  mar- 
riage. I  think  marriage  should  be  made 
very,  very  difficult  to  enter  into  and 
very,  very  easy  to  get  out  of. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  mothers  shouid 
be  dependent  upon  their  husbands  for 
support   of  themselves  and   children." 


St.   liovous  ,    y^^o.,  G) Lobe. -De-mo oYdu'ir. 
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AUDIENCE  AMAZED 
OYER  HELEN  KELLER 


[iaT^e 


LlT^e  and  Eager  Crowd  Sees 

and   Applauds  Marvel 

iu  the  Odeoii. 


VOICE   A    QUEER   SOUND 


Teacher  ill  H  oiir's  Lecture  Ex- 
plains Methods  Employed 
ju  Educatnig  birl. 


At  the  Odeoii  last  night  Rev.  Dr.  T\'. 
C.  Bitting  introduced  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Sul- 
livan Macy.  Helen  Keller's  teacher,  tol 
the  large  and  eager  audience  assembledl 
In  attendance  on  the  Keller-Macy  lecture.l 
Mrs.  Macy  in  a  mcst  interesting  talk  of 
nearly  an  hour  related  the  many  steps  by 
vhich  the  little  girl  at  the  age  of  7^  hav-. 
Ing  been  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  from  her 
nineteenth  month,  received  the  scliooling 
which  i.s  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great   triumphs   of   ediieatiun.  • 

Mi-s.  Macy  by  her  own  well  authenti- 
cated account  proved  herself  a  remark- 
able teacher  of  the  trebly  afflicted  child. 
By  the  exercise  of  uniieard-of  patience! 
words  weie  spelled  letter  Vjy  letter  byj 
the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  into  the  lit-j 
tie  girl's  hand  and  by  this  means  her  al- ' 
ready  remarkably  keen  tactile  sense  was 
Bteadil.\-  developed  until  she  acquired  the 
sense  of  association. 

This  was  furthered  by  lip-reading. ; 
■Helen  placing  her  hand  on  the  teacher's  | 
mouth  and  deciphering  the  words  by  vi-j 
toration.  The  system  of  raised  letters  was 
eiuployed  (the  Braille  method)  when' 
Helen  was, ready  for  it  and  later  she  ac-' 
Quired  the  use  of  tiie  typewriter.  In  this 
way  she  was  prepared  for  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege  and    graduated   with   distinction. 

Tells   Amusing  Anecdotes. 

Mrs.  Macy's  address  was  marked 
throughout  with  the  finest  modesty.  It 
was  a  simple  story  of  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  which  the  big  fact  of  the 
teacher's  sacrifice  for  her  pupil  was  nevey; 


eo  much  as  hinted.  Mrs.  Macy's  reTvard 
came  in  the  almost  incredible  aptness  of 
Helen  for  the  acquirement,  of  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  and  the  teacher's  intellect- 
ual expansion  and  technical  pertection 
that  followed  the  increasing  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

Man5'  anecdotes  ■s\ere  xisecl.  The  story 
of  the  unfoldii,i§:  of  the  child's  mind  when 
the  connection"  between,  common  objects 
and  their  names  was  established,  bordered 
on  the  mysteiious.  It  was  a  human  in- 
terest story,  ana  :\!rs.  Aiacy  s  way  of 
telling  it   was  naturalness   itself. 

Immediately  upon  tlie  conclusion  _  of 
Mrs.  Macy's  address  she  led  Helen  Kel- 
ler upon  the  stage,  when  the  audience 
partook  of  the  modern  miracle  of  hear- 
ing a  human  being,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  make  an  address 
in  a  voice  she  could  not  hear,  facing  an 
audience  she  could  not  see. 

As  for  the  voice,  it  is  the  strangest 
■that  has  ever  come  from  a  human  throat. 
I  its  message  w-as  intelligible  and  intelli- 
!  gent,  yet,  truly  speaking,  there  seemed 
j  to  he  something  almost  supernatural 
about  it.  This  effect  was  heightened 
when  one  looked  into  the  speaker's  wide- 
Idpen  blue .  eyes  that  stared  into  vacancy 
{after  the  manner  of  the  blind,  the  blank- 
hess  of  their  gaze  affecting  the  listener 
to  deepest  sympathy. 

Voice  Has  Mechanical  Sound. 

The  voice  has  a  far-off,  almost  me- 
chanical sound  and  an  indescribable  ca- 
dence. Helen  spoke  with  visible  effort, 
in  an  even  key,  and  this  would  have  been 
a  trying  ordeal  for  sympathetic  listeners 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  instinctively 
felt  that  the  speaker  Avas  proud  of  her 
progress  and  eager  to  show  .lust  hovv^ 
happy  she  was  to  be  able  to  communicate 
even  imperfectly  with  her  friends. 

The  note  of  her  address  was  gladness, 
thankfulness  beyond  mere  words,  for  the 
labors  of  those  who  had  .helped  her  rive 
asunder  the  bars  that  kept  her  mind  im.- 
prisoned.  It  was  a  prose  song-  of  op- 
timism, of  good  cheer,  of  faith  in  good- 
ness. All  this  deeply  moved  the  audience 
and  there  was. much  applause,  the  ceas- 
ing vibrations  of  which  gave  to  the 
speaker  her  cue  to  proceed.  , 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Mrs 
Macv  invited  all  who  wished  to  9sk 
questions.  She  repeated  these  to  Helen, 
who  read  them  from  her  teacher's  lips. 
The  answers  were  quick  as  flashes,  and 
much  of  them  was  drowned  in  the  ap- 
plause that  began  almost  immediately 
after  Misa  Kellar  started  l-ier  replies 
AlLogethef,  the  lecture  left  the  audience. 
imajsed.  ^M 


Ridicules  the  Way 
Men  Care  for  Women 


Blind  Prodigy  Says  Members  of  Her 
I  Sex  "Will  Cause  Reforms  if 

I  Gi-ven  Ballot. 


Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  prod- 
igy, ■who  arrived  in  St.  Louis  for...  a  lec- 
ture yesterday,   is  a  rampant  equal  suf- 


fragist.  Rampant  is  the  word.  E\'en  be- 
fore Helen  Keller  had  learned  to  use  her 
voice  her  advocacy  of  suffrage  v.as  strict- 
ly on  the  order  of  the  rampant,  and  now 
it  Is  more  so. 

"The    men    have    not    made    a    howling 
success   of    taking    care   of   the   ■women,"  i 
declared  Miss  Keller.     Then  she  laughed,  I 
cr.  rather,  she  giggled. 

Helen    Keller   giggles   like  a   schoolgirl.- 
She  smiles  the  same   way.     Her  pictures' 
give  the  im.pression  that  she  is  a  deadly 
serious   person,    feeling   sji  ry   lor   herself  | 
and  humanity.     That's  not  the  fact. 

Tha    blind     >oung    woman    approaches  | 
what  the  poetically   inclined  would  term 
"a  ray  of  sunshine."  She  is  a  whole  myr- I 
iad  of  rays.   Optimism  is  tiie  keynote  of 
her    existence.      Happiness   for   others   is 
her  chief  aim  In  life.  i 

"Live  from  day  to  day  so  that  others  canj 
be  a  little  bit  happi'='r."  This  is  the  Helen  i 
Keller  motto.  This  was  the  principle  that' 
caused  her  to  persevere  in  overcoming  the  I 
great  obstacles,  which  nature  had  set  be- 1 
fore.  I 

Suffrage  in  the  Ail", 

But  back  to  the  theme  of  suffrage.  It 
was  Id  the  air  in  Miss  Keller's  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  all  day  yea-  | 
terday.  One  hundred  and  rne  callers,  to 
be  exact,  sought  to  grjisp  the  hand  of 
the  prodigy  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of  her 
radiance.  It's  that  ^•ay  wherever  she 
goes,  and  to  those  who  saw  her.  Helen 
Keller  talked  suffrage  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  most  ardent  ad^'ocates  of 
votes  for  women. 

Miss  Hattie  B.  Gooding,  who  had  the 
management  of  Miss  Keller's  engage- 
ment In  St.  Louis,  is  not  a  suffragist.  She 
is  a  most  distinct  type  of  antlsuffragist. 
And  she  had  to  confess  it  to  Miss  Keller. 
(Confess  is  used  in  a  most  polite  sense 
here.  Miss  Gooding.)  Miss  Gooding's  anti- 
suffrage  reputation  jarred  the  blind  girl, 
but  only  for  the  mitest  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond,   for  Helen   Keller   giggled   again. 

"Isn't  s'ne  a  darling?"  murmured!  some 
one. 

And  everybody  voted  aye. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  when  women  vote 
they  will  do  all  sorts  of  reforming  things 
to  big  corporations,  who  are  now  so  fla- 
grant (her  language)  in  their  tJelinquen- 
cies.    .. 

c3mnii-o  miisances  will  toe  abated  for  all 


time,  cities  will  become  itiore  beautiful; 
laws  will  bo  made  better  and  enforced 
better,  and  men  who  now  misuse  their 
power    will    behave. 

Miss  Keller  thinks  that  if  women  are 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  they  should  be 
given  the  privilege  of  voting.  Likewise, 
she  pointed!  out,  ^omen  are  compelled  to 
observe  the  law  and  are  punished  if  theyi 
violate  it.  therefore  she  maintains  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  making 
of  those  laws.  She  al.so  resents  the  at- 
tituue  of  som§  antis,  who  would  place 
the  women  in  the  same  category  with 
imbeciles  and  convicts,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

The  blind  prodig.v,  although  she  gained 
,the  use  of  her  vocal  powers  a,nd  can  talk 
audibly  and  well,  usually  carries  on  her 
conversation  through  l^er  teacher  and 
lifelong  companion,  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Macy. 


Labored  Long-  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller's  interest  in  suffrage  was 
a  result  of  her  investigations  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.  She  has  labored  for  her 
blind  Inrothers  and  sisters  for  many 
years  and  this  work  brought  her  in  con- 
tact with   many   state   legislatures. 

"The  more  I  studied  the  problem  of  the 
blind,"  she  said,  "the  closer  it  brought 
me  to  the  problem  of  the  working 
classes,  and  I  found  that  after  all  the 
problem  of  the  blind  Avas  only  a  part  of 
the  working  problem  everywhere.  The 
fundamental  reason  for  it  is  poverty. 
This  led  me  to  reading  Socialistic  works 
and  I  began  to  be  a  Socialist  as  well  as 
an    advocate   of   woman's    rights." 

Miss  Keller,  M^ho  is  still  regarded  by 
the  present  generation  as  a  precocious 
little  girl,  is  now  .33  years  old.  She  has 
written  five  books,  the  greatest  of  these, 
perhaps,  being  "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
which  has  been  translated  into  fifteen 
languages.  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  was 
written  while  she  was  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe    College. 


At  Flint,  Michigan,  every  two  weeks  dur- 
ing the  school  year  by  the  printing  depart- 
ment. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1914 


Miss  Helen  Keller 

Helen  Keller  the  wonderful  deaf  and  blind  woman  of  Alabama  has  as- 
tnished  the  world.     Never  before  has  anyone,   deprived   of  hearing  and 
ight,  accomplished  so  much.     Articles  about  Miss  Keller  are  read  all  over 
the  globe.     In  our  own  coun- 
try her  name    is    on    every 
lip. 

When  at  the  age  of  seven 
the   prison   door   of     Helen 
Keller's    mind   was  opened. 
I  She  in  twenty -five  days  learn- 

ed eighteen  nouns  and  three 
j.  verbs.     After  that  she  learn- 

I  ed    thirty   words  in   a  few 

I  hours.    Py  the  fourth  month 

she  was  writing.     When  she 
reached  the  age   of  twenty 
I  she  had  learned   enough   to 
1  pass  the  entrance   examina- 
tion   to    Radcliffe     College 


without  a  condition.  Four 
years  later  she  left  the  col- 
lege halls  with  her  diploma 
in  her  hand. 

In  college  she  wrote  her 
Ijiography.  It  was  a  part  of  her  work  in  English.  A  magazine  paid  her 
:$3,000  for  it.  Since  then  she  has  written  several  books.  Her  little  work 
on  "Optimism"  is  said  to  be  a  sure  care  for  the  blues.  In  writing  she  uses 
;a  gaide  to  keep  her  lines  straight  but  she  needs  no  other  assistance.  She 
"uses  a  typewriter  with  ease.  .  She  knows  both  German  and  French.  The 
former  she  speaks  fluently  and  the  lat:er  she  speaks  with  a  good  accent. 
;She  writes  many  articles  for  magazines  and  papers.  She  is  a  socialist  and 
an  ardent  suffragette.  Recently  she  has  taken  to  the  lecture  platform 
from  which  she  makes  known  to  the  world  her  philosophy  of  life. 

"I  was  blind.    Now  I  see.     I  was   deaf.     Now    I    hear.     I    was   dumb. 
Now  I  speak.     Through  the  hands  of  others  I  saw  my  mother   and   father, 
my  soul  and  my  God.     Through  the  hands  of  others  I  learned  that  life  for  \ 
others  is^the  only  life'^worth  living."  I 


Thus  spoke.  Helen  Keller 
to  a  crowded  house  at  the 
Broadway  theatre,  Detroit.- 
Gowned  in  white,  with  a 
bunch  of  red  roses  at  her 
waist,   she  stood   before  the 


audience,  with  the  same 
natural  feelings  and  the 
same  cultured  mind  as  any- 
one, possessed  of  five  senses 
"instead  of  three.  Often 
the  people  applauded.  She 
smiled  and  waited  till  they 
were  again  quiet.  Tho  vib- 
rations, she  explained,  had 
come  through  the  .  floor  to 
her  feet.  She  blushed  like 
a  school  girl  when  told  that 
a  gentleman  had  sent  her 
flowers.'  "Can  you  identify 
colors?"      someone     asked. 


Miss  Keller  Meeting  an  Old  Friend 


"No,    except  when  I  feel 
blue,"    *she     replied.     She 
could,  however,  tell  the  dif- 
ference in  the  flowers  near 
her  and  readily  named  them. 
Mrs.  John  Macy  her  teacher 
stood  at  her  side  and  inter- 
preted the  questions  asked. 
To  this  woman  who  was  Miss  Annie  Sullivan  is  due  much 
of  the  credit  for  making  Helen  Keller  what  she  is. 
Helen    was  blessed   with  an  active 
mind  and  a  healthy  body  but  it  was 
her    teacher  who   transformed   her 
from  a  bad. little  animal  to  a  radiant 
child.     Before    Helen   had   received 
any  instruction    she    had    a    violent 
temper.     She  was  ungovernable  and 
irritable.     Because     she     could    not 
make  known  her  childish  desires  she 
was  generally   in  a  fit   of  passion. 
Her  teacher  changed  all  that.     Miss 
Sullivan  taught  her  pupil  mainly  by 
means  of  the  manual  alphabet.     Her 
hand  touching  that  of  her  pupil.  She 
could  soon  talk  at  the  rate  of  eighty- 
five  words  a  minute.     Miss  Sullivan 
was     Helen    Kellar's   only    teacher. 
She  remained    with    Helen    till    she 
grew  up,  piepared   her  for  college, 
interpreted  her    lessons  for  her  at 
Radcliffe  and  is  still  her  inseparable 
companion. 

M.  M.  L. 


T.e\J   "B~rvc^S^^  ^^K, ,  7^^.T->Yle^S 


TWO  GREAT  \¥OMEX. 

eleu  Keller  is  a  woman  who  lias 

if  to,/«all  the  forces  of  nature,  "I 
TVilrTfot  stay  in  the  dark!" 
■  Most  men  and  women,  including 
those  of  far  more  than  average  in- 
telligence and  determination,  have 
a  tendency  to  accept  the  crosses  that 
are  placed  upon  them.  People  who 
scoff  at  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion manifest  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept natural  handicaps  as  if  ther« 
could  be  no  escape  from  them. 

But  Helen  Keller,  deaf  aad  duml 
and  blindlrom  babyhood,  refused  t( 
relitnfuisn  .  those  privileges  whicl 
are  ordinarily  enjoyed  only  by  thos* 
'^^•ho  can  hear  and  speak  and  see. 

Now  the  world  has  no  thoughi 
that  she  cannot  make  her  own;  she 
has  no  thought  which  she  cannol 
communicate  to  others.  And  as  for 
sight,  she  percelres  with  her  brain, 
and  puts  to  shame  the  hordes  who 
have  eyes  yet  see  not. 

Helen  Keller  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  those  who  have  |rave  obstacles 
to  overcome,  and  who  try  to  over- 
come them.  She  is  a  reproach  to  all 
who  have  been  abundantly  endowed 
by  nature,  but  who,  because  of  ways 
made  easy,  will  put  forth  no  special 
effort  to  multiply  their  powers. 

And  besides  the  lessons  which  are 
to  be  read  in  the  life  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, there  is  that  equally  illumin- 
ating lesson  of  human  service  set 
forth  in  the  story  of  Anne  M.  Sul- 
livan Macy,  the  woman  who  taught 
Helen  Keller  during  those  days  when 
every  lesson  had  to  be  based  upon 
the  call  of  soul  to  soul,  when  a 
seemingly  impentrable  wall  stood 
between.  ^ 


Helen  Keller  Fortunately 

V  ^  "^  Escaped  Back  Bay  Fire 


.^frVT-^y 


ilhoto    bj      vV  hitman   Studlo> 
:MISS    HELEN    KELLER 

The  countless  friends  of  Miss  Helen  | 
Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind''""g1rl,'^ 
whose  remarkable  accomplishments,  in  ^ 
spite  of  her  affliction,  are  iinown  through- 
out the  world,  will  learn  with  relief  that 
she  was  absent  fiom  her  apartments  in 
the  Riverside  Vievr;  which  -was  partially 
desiroyed  tay  fire  early  this  morning,  and' 
wlncn  drove  many  residents  of  the  district  - 
to  the  street.    -.  •* 


Miss  Keller,  "when  in  Bostoii,  occnpiesi 
suite  3  on  the  first  floor  of  this  fashionable' 
apartment  houre,  with  her  tutoi's,  Mrs. 
anil    Mr.    J.    A.    Mac> . 


THINK  MISS  KELLER 
UNABLEJO  HEAR 

Instructors   of   Deaf   and  Dumb 

Doubt  Styry  That  She  Heard 

Singer. 


from  Los  Angoles  that  Miss 
telen  Keller  was  able  to  hear  the  notes 
a  song  on  Saturday  by  Madanne 
Saltzraan  Stevens,  is  doubted  m  this 
city. 

Professor  A.  Manning,  the  principal 
of  the  advanced  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
aiid  Dumb,  was  incredulous,  and  sug- 
gested the  story  had  been  magnified. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  there  wa.3 
any  foundation  for  the  statement  that 
Miss  Keller  had  heard,  and  oxpresscct 
it  as  his  opinion  the  young  woman 
had  attained  an  age  where  the  power 
of  hearing  had  been  destroyed  for  ail 
tjme. 

.  While  maintaining  the  wish  that  hs 
hoped  it  were  true  that  Miss  Kell<;r  had 
heard  and  would  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  the  professor  said  it  was  really 
out  of  the  question,  and  gave  many 
leasons  for  his  belief,  from'  the  age  of 
the  young  woman,  which  he  said  was 
about  thirty,  to  the  medical  reasons  Ive 
said  would  make  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  feat  almost  a  miracle 

About  the  same  opinion  was  advanc- 
ed at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 

Tn"trnf;,t,inp,   fit-  ttomiiiBlteia«iffln Wnnt    given 

at  the  institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  little  if  any  reliance  was  placed  in 
the   telegraphic   reports   from    the   West. 

It  was  said  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  that 
Superintendent  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter  was 
not  at  the  institute,  but  that  lie  had 
expressed  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
despatch  from  Dos  Angeles  and  had 
expressed  the  wish  to  be  kept  fully  in- , 
formed  as  to  its  truth  or  falseness.  < 


"It  must  be  some  mistake,"'  Professor; 
Mannins  said  last  night.  "I  can't  believe 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  a' 
statement  after  the  young  woman,  won-; 
derful  as  she  is,  has  been  deal  for  al! 
of  these  years. 

"While  I  only  hope  the  report  is  true 
it  does   soem  to   be   as  if  it   must   haye  i 
at  least  been  greatly'  magnified.     I  can  j 
no  more  imagine  that  she  has  recover- 1 
ed  her  hearing  than  I  can  imagine  how 
such  a  report  was  placed  in  circulation.  ' 


AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  THE  DEAF. 
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MARCH,  1914. 

Methods  of  Communication. — In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Olof 
iHanson,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  in  her  writings  and  public 
iaddresses  has  often  expressed  her  high  estimation  of  speech 
land  speech-reading,  shows  that  she  appreciates  the  value  to 
the  deaf  of  other  means  of  communication  also.     She  says: 

"It  is  true  that  I  have  a  strong  predilection  for  speech.     Speech  has 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  me.     It  has  enabled  me  to  enter  freely 
jinto  the  life  and  companionship  of  hearing  people.     Without  speech 
^I  do  not  beheve  I  could  have  gone  to  college.     It  put  me  in  touch  with 
.people  v/ho  did  not  use  the  manual  alphabet,  and  it  made  communica- 
ition  more  rapid.     Speech  has  enabled  me  partially  to  bridge  the  gap 
tbetween  my  world  and  the  world  of  normal  men.     Consequently  I 
[believe  with  all  my  strength  that  every  deaf  child  should  be  given  an 
i opportunity  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips.     This  is  his  birthright. 
,     Nevertheless,  I  am  con"\'inced  that  all  methods  work  together  for  good 
:unto  him  who  uses  them  rightl3^     No  method  is  perfect.     I  realize  that 
I  have  had  exceptional  advantages  which  all  the  deaf  do  not  have — 
skiKiil  teaching  and  the  constant,  watchful  care  of  devoted  friends  to 
ikeep  my  speech  intelligible.     Without  such  care  and  vigilance  on  the 
'  part  of  hearing  friends  the  speech  of  the  deaf  will  eventually  deteriorate. 
Without  constant  practice  one  soon  loses  the  ability  to  read  the  lips 
easily.     Not  all  the  deaf  can  have  the  same  one  always  at  hand  to  correct 
,  their  mistakes,  and  practice  in  lip-reading  is  often  impossible.     There- 
fore I  can  understand  that  without  the  sign  language,  many  hundreds 
of  deaf  people  would  be  isolated,  and  find  life  a  desert.     The  problem 
that  we  are  all  trying  to  solve  in  this  world  is  how  to  get  the  most 
happiness  out  of  life.     One  of  the  essential  elements  of  happiness  is 
companionship.     The  nimbleness  and  buoyancy  of  the  sign  language 
make  it  a  pleasant  medium  of  communication.     So  far  it  is  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  the  equipment  of  the  deaf. 

But  as  a  means  of  educating  the  intellect,  it  is  open  to  serious  criticism. 
Only  through  a  common  language  can  all  minds  be  trained  alike  and 
made  intelligible  to  each  other.  But  whatever  method  of  communica- 
tion the  deaf  may  use,  I  hold  out  my  hands  to  them  all  in  sympathy  and 
fellowship.  I  want  the  deaf  of  this  country,  and  indeed  of  all  lands, 
to  have  every  advantage  that  ingenuity,  science,  and  education  can  give 
them.  I  want  them  to  be  helped  in  every  possible  way  to  break  through 
the  drift  of  deafness.  I  want  them  to  have  every  possible  opportunity 
to  live  useful,  happy  lives,  to  taste  the  joy  of  achievement." 


j 

raOlLLER  TO  APPEAR 

ill  Adress  Audience  at   High   School 
Tomorrow    Evening 


Hi*lsea,  Keller's  first  Pasadena  appear- 
lice   will '  be  tomorrow   evening   at   the 

!gh  school  auditorium  under  auspices 
.  the  Shakespeare  Club.  Mrs.  John 
acy  (Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan),  the 
ife-long  friend  and  teacher  of  Miss 
Keller,  will  speak  of  her  experience  with 
this  interesting  pupil,  who  she  has  had 
tontinuously  under  her  Vv^ing  from  tlie 
lime  Helen  was  but  seven  years  of  a^, 
and  will  be  followed  by  Miss  Keller 
who  will  tell  the  real  story  of  her  Vkt 
las  only  she  can.  Possibly  no  American 
woman  is  better  known  than  HeKn 
Keller.  For  years  the  former  deaf,  duiib 
land  blind  little  woman  has  been  longfng 
'for  the  opportunity  of  telling  her  i 
[friends  of  her  "new  birth"  as  she 
Ithe  renaissance,  but  not  until  last 
tmer  did  she  essay  speaking  in  pi 
'After  a  course  of  lessons  in  music, 
jKeller  was  emboldened  to  address 
imous  society  in  Boston,  and 
[herself  so  creditably  that  she 
said  that  she  must  speak__tji,««lfir  many 
jfrienc 


IaoS   CLyu3;e^L^s  .    CA^l/i^VoYvwa.:   ^^-rcLld^' 


How  Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf 
and  formed}}  dumb,  communicfffes^ 
D>ith  those  about  her: 

Although    she    can    now    speak 
her    voice    sounds    as    if    it    were      i 
coming  from   a  great  distance.  j 

Her     words     are     distinct     but 
very  slow,  like  a  child  just  Jearn-      j 
ing  to  talk.  ' 

She  places  her  long,  beautiful  I 
fingers  against  the  lips  of  a  ppr-  i 
son  talking  to  her  in  intimate  j 
conversation.  , 

In    a    crowd    her    teacher,    Mrs.      j 
Macy,       telegraphs       the       word* 
spoken  to  her  by  means  of  liight-      | 
ning-like    hand    pressure. 

Helen  Keller,  the  marvelous  girl 
pvho  is  blind  and  deaf  and  for  many 
years  was  dumb,  arrived  in  Los  i 
Angeles  today. 

Standing  in  the  brilliant  morning  | 
sunshine,  a  tall  distinguished  figure' 
from  the  shimmering  crown  of  herj 
brown  hair  to  the  hem  of  her  pretty  j 
gov.'n,  Miss  Keller  gave  her  greeting 
to  Los  Angeles.  , 

"The  Los  Angeles  spirit  is  the  most  j 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world,"  shel 
said.  ! 


f  Miss  Keller  is  here  to  deliver  two 
lectures,  telling  how  she  has  learned 
to  he  happy  and  useful  in  a  world 
so   many    of    whose    pleasures    and 

I  labors  seem  denied  to  her. 
LOOKS     HAPPY 

t  And  Helen  Keller  looks  happy. 
llTcr  great  violet  eyes  are  those  of  a 
[.'.eer  Vv'ho  looks  beyond  into  mightj^ 
I  things.  Her  beautiful,  startling- 
ialij^-e,  white  han^  touch  the^. lends 
who  gather  about  he;  and  she  seems 
to  know  them  by  that  touch. 

But  she  lives  in  another  world,  and 
a  deep  aura  of  sweet  mysticisms 
covers  her. 

"V7hen  asked  by  the  .  rapid  .  sign 
telegrams  if  she  could  tell  w^hether 
or  net  people  were  listening ,  to  her 
lectures,  she  answered  slow^ly,  al- 
most  oratorically: 

"Oh,  yes,  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
air.  I  know  if  they  are  interested, 
and  I  can  feel  it.  When  I  tell  people 
that  we  live  by  and  for  each,  other-fr- 
thej''  know  it  is  true." 

Miss  Keller  seems  to  feel  no  einbar- 
rassment  among  people.  She  smiles 
radiantly  all  the  tune.  There  is  a 
quiet  dignity  about  her  that  tells  of 
the  purposeful  inind  that  has  made 
her  great  achievements  possible. 

On  -her  arrival  she  and  Mrs.  Macy, 
her  teacher  and  companion,  went  to 
the  Alexandria  to  rest  after  the  long 
trip  from  Chicago. 

As  she  got  into  the  machine  Helen 
Keller  gave  a  soft  laugh,  perfectly 
natural  and  sweet,  and  flung  out  her 
pands  in  swift  motion,  as  if  to  say, 
I'Oh,  isn't  this  fun?"  / 

Miss  Keller  will  give  two  lecture 
vhile  here  under  tlie  auspices  of  JRe 
yVoman'Ss,^ity  Teachers'  club^^ne 
friday  eveitig^^at  the  TempleJrodito- 
ium,  the  sec^&d.,,^here_^gtf>ii|Saturdav 
fternoon. 


THE  COLORADO  INDEX. 


MARC  1 1  G,  1914. 


Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy,  appeared  at  the  Burns  Opera  House  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  speaking  to  a  filled  house.  Mrs. 
Macy's  Bpeech  which  came  first,  was  just  a  plain  sim- 
ple statement  of  her  experiences  with  Helen  as  a  little 


untaught  deaf- blind  child  and  an  account  of  her  un- 
interrupted progress  up  to  the  present  time.  After  a 
talk  of  about  an  hour  during  which  the  audience  gave 
Mrs.  Macy  the  most  profound  attention,  Miss  Keller 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  and  began  her  fifteen  min- 
ute speech.  Dressed  in  the  narrow  skirt  of  the  day, 
which  does  not  tend  to  add  grace  to  one's  movements, 
and  speaking  in  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  deaf,  it 
was  a  little  while  before  the  feeling  that  one  was  listen- 
ing to  an  automaton  wore  away,  but  later  when  Miss 
Keller  began  answe)'ing  questions  the  apparent  un- 
canniness  of  the  situation  was  greatly  relieved.  She 
spoke  slowly,  enunciating  carefully,  and  distinctly. 
After  the  first  two  or  three  sentences,  what  she  said 
was  understood  by  almost  every  one  in  the  large  build- 
ing. Of  course  the  questions  asked  her  have  become 
more  or  less  stereotyped  but  they  were  certainly  not 
given  to  her  in  any  regular  order  and  her  reading  them 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Macy  was  simply  wonderful. 

Mrs.  Macy  states  that  it  has  taken  26  years  of 
steady  and  persistent  effort  to  educate  Miss  Keller  and 
that  she  has  worked  patiently  for  more  than  20  years 
to  acquire  her  present  speech.  "In  this  time,''  says 
Mrs.  Macy,  "while  learning  to  speak  and  read  the 
lips  Helen  has  had  her  fingers  in  my  mouth,  on  my 
lips,  throat,  face  and  chest  and  every  expedient  has 
been  resorted  to  to  gain  success.  For  two  years  she  has 
had  part  of  the  time  of  a  first  class  teacher  of  singing 
in  Boston  and  these  have  probably  been  her  most 
profitable  years  so  far  as  speech  is  concerned." 

A  few  minutes  conversation  with  Miss  Keller  in 
the  hotel  parlor  after  the  lecture,  where  her  voice  was 
free  from  the  strain  of  making  herself  heard  by  the 
crowd  and  where  she  was  perfectly  at  ease  did  much 
to  alleviate  the  uncomfortable  impression  made  at  the 
opera  house.  Summing  it  all  up  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  some  regret  that  it  is  necessary  for  Miss  Keller  to 
go  upon  the  lecture  platform.  On  the  other  hand  one 
cannot  but  admire  her  extreme  desire  to  be  indepen- 
dent in  gaining   a    livelihood.     Then    too    there   are 


thousands  of  people  to  whom  her  life  has  been  an  in- 
""iiration  and  an  uplift,  who  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
^f  seeing  lier  in  person. — A. 
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Many   Pasadenans  Gather  at 

High  School  for  Appear- 
k.        ance  Last  Night       ji 


INTONATION  LIKE  A  CHILD'S 


Marvelous  Blind  Girl  Talks  of 
^     the  Power  of  Love  on 
M\  Humanity 


Never  has  a  more  appreciative  audi. 
ence  gathered  in  Pasadena,  than  that 
of  laat  evening  which  filled  the  high 
school  auditoriiim  to  its  capacity  in 
its  desire  to  hear  Helen  Keller,  the 
marvelous  blind  girl,  who  with  her 
companion,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Mac- 
ey,  spoke  last  evening.  Although  chairs 
were  placed  down  the  aisles  and  every 
available  space  of  room  taken  in  the 
large  building,  many  persons  were 
turned  away  that  came  to  hear  Miss 
Keller  speak. 

It  was  a  rernarkable  talk,  clearly 
given,  although  at  times  it  was  a  tri- 
fle hard  to  distinguish  the  words,  aa 
Miss  Keller's  intonation  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  child,  and  does  not 
possess  that  stability  given  to  the  voice 
of  one  capable  of  hearing  sounds. 
[Miss  Keller,  who  is  a  tall  and  slender 
j  girl,  made  a  striking .  picture  as  she 
delivered  her  talk  from  the  stage,  and 
;by  means  of  her  wonderfully  sensitive' 


fingers,  placed  in  the  hand  of  her 
teacher  or  upon  her  lips,  answered 
questions  asked  her  by  the  audience.; 
She  declared  that  she  felt  the  audi- 
ence in  her  feet,  and  could  tell  theiri 
applause  by  the  vibration  of  the^  air.^ — 
Talked  on  "Heart  and  Hand" 
Her  talk  was  on  the  "Heart  sfflji 
Hand"  or  the  power  of..-love—arfaitSj 
effect  on  humanity.  Miss  Keller's: 
presence  in  itself  was  as  great  a  lec- 
ture as  her  talk,  and  showed  how  the  I 
capable,  developed  woman  of  thirty- 
three  had  been  taught  for  twenty-sev- 
en years  by  Mrs.  Macey,  so  that  from 
a  world  of  blindness,  deafness  and 
muteness,  she  had  finally  become  the 
intelligent,  well  educated  woman  of  to- 
day, who  can  read  five  languages, 
speak  three,  play  the  violin  and  piano 
and  is  capable  of  lecturing  and  bring- 
ing the  result  of  her  training  to  oth- 
ers in  similarly  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  blindness  did 
not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  increase 
the  power  of  the  /t>ther  senses,  but 
gave  the  habit  of  patience  as  the  only 

compensation,      iviiss   xvc».^ 

ten  several  books  and  told  how  she! 
used  the  typewriter  and  how  at  times. 
If  the  ribbon  of  the  machine  should 
become  worn,  or  the  paper  slip  out, 
she  would  lose  nearly  an  hour's  labor. 
Far  from  dampening  her  enthusiasm 
it  onlj'  encouraged  her  to  greater  ef- 
fort. Miss  Keller  expressed  her  appre-  i 
elation  of  California  and  told  how  she; 
could  feel  the  colors  of  the  Southland,' 
and  the  sunshine.  At  the  close  of  her 
talk  she  was  heartily  encored. 

Devoted  Teacher  Speaks 
Preceding    her      pupils'      talk,      Mrs. 
Macey,    who    for    twenty-seven    years! 
has   been    the      companion      of     Helen 
Keller,   told    how   she   had   trained   her  [ 
from  a  child  of  seven,  and  the  infinite 
patience  needed   to   instruct   the    blind! 
girl.      Mrs     Macey    said    it    was    just| 
twenty- seven    years    ago,    Wednesday,] 
that    she    first    met   Helen    Keller,    and! 
told   how   the   little    blind   girl' passing! 
her  fingers  over  her  face,   became   ac-  ; 
quainted   with   her.      She  related  many  I 
experiences    encountered     in     teaching ! 


her  and  said  that  it  was  her  sensitive 
touch  and  the  swiftness  with  which 
she  received  Impressions  that  aided 
greatly  in  her  teaching.  She  ex- 
plained how  she  instructed  Helen  Kel- 
ler, telling  of  how  she  took  lier  to  a 
pump  for  her  drink  of  water  and  then 
spelled  the  word  into  her  hand,  thus 
through  the  association  of  objects,  ex- 
plained to  her  the  meaning  of  various 
articles  and  words.  Mrs.  Macey  is  ful- 
ly as  wonderful  as  her  companion  and 
when  it  is  considered,  that  it  was  only 
through^  her  patience  and  teaching 
that  Helen  Keller  has  reached  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  that  is.  hers  today, 
it  is  conceded  that  her  teaching  Is  as 
trutly  marvelous  as  the  learning  of  her 
pupil.  The  talk  last  evening  was  gi"^n 
under  auspices  of  the  ShakesaJ^re 
club  and  officers  assisted  ii^j|(lrepro- 
gram.  ..aailP^^ 


HELEN  KELlEIUiEARS  SONG 

Fingrers  Press  Lips  of  Ghieago 

C?     Grand  Opera  Singer. 
J         **■'■'   [By  Telegraph  to  The  Tribune.] 

Los  Angeles,  March  6. — Helen  Keller 
heard  sound  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  she  became  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
in  childhood.  It  was  a  song  from  "Die 
Walkiire"  by  Mme.  Saltzman  Stevens, 
of  the  Chicago  Grand  OperagCompany. 

Standing  by  Mme.  Stevensmside,  but 
causing  her  fingers  to  press  over  the 
lips  as  usual,  Miss  Keller  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: "Oh,  I  have  heard,  I  have 
heard;  I  could  weep  for  joy!"  Her  de- 
meanor oecame  so  excited  that  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Mackey,  her  companion,  tried  to 
quiet  her,  but  she  repeated  again  and 
again:  "Oh,  I  have  heard,  I  have 
heard."  , 


JjB^iV-r^y^c,-^  ^   THauSS.,  Cfg.L^<y ^cuw^. 
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EART  TO 
HEART 
^TALKS 

Bjr  EDWIN  A.  WYS. 


MANY  HELEN  KELLERS. 

'1  was  hiinii-  "|Cgg|*T  s©6.  I  w»a  deaf; 
now  EP'lwsafw-HWfS^auinib ;  now  1  speaJc 
Tih©  iiands  of  ooli©rs  -wroughjt  this  mir- 
acle in  me." 

'So  isays  Helen  iKettler,  diving  monu- 
ment tJo  tJh.'e  toving  cao-e,  the  infinite 
jxajtlenjoe  atud  the  kmdly  'thouffhtfutoes^ 
of  oth«ra.  jSTote  tlhat  she  does  not  clakfl 
credit  for  herself,  for  her  own  toetroie 
efforts  to  overoome  the  'defeotss  oi 
nartaire.  All  prailse  and  gratitude  foj; 
itkose  'Wiho  mad©  her  wihat  ©he  is — tih^ 
best  known  li\'dng:  educated  blind  deai 
mute. 

Little  toy  little  thej'"  (built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  her  own  inmate  intedlig'en.ce, 
her  sweetness  of  temper  and  iher  wil- 
lin'grness  ito  learn,  a  superstructure  that 
iis  the  marvel  of  plhysicians  and  educa- 
tors. Persiotenrtly  they  wiroug'ht  the 
imipTomising  material  into  a  sihape  that 
Is  a  creidit  not  only  'to  herself  and  to 
Hneim,  tout  to  the  wh.ole  hiiman  race. 
Wtoeji  one  is  tem<pted  to  doutot  tihe 
goodness  and  mercy  of  <3pod  and  His  ul- 
Imate  pxirpose  'to  toiring'  all  things  to 
good,  one  has  tout  to  think  of  Helen 
KelJer. 

iNaw-i— 

iBeffore  us  Ides  a  world  of  Helen  Kel- 
lers. Not  in  ithe  p'bysical  sense  for 
iBortunaitely  it  is  only  very  rarely  that 
a  child  is  toorn  without  the  gifts  of 
eigh  and  hearing  and  speech.  But 
mental  Helen  Kelleris  are  not  so  rare 
as  they  shotild  toe. 

Tlhey  must  be  taught.  Som©  one 
must  toring  to  their  tolunted  under- 
stamdllrngs  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
©vil,  'the  sense  of  a  world  full  of  things 
■that  are  worthy,  which  shalll  toe  to 
them  wihat  the  develo/pment  of  the 
senses  ■wag  to  Helen  OKeUer. 

Ht  is  a  iduty  laid  upon  us  who  are 
endofwed  w^ith  tlheir  ful^  icom'plement  of 
isenses,  physical  and  mentaL  iEf  ev- 
ery on>e  who  iha's  toeen  moved  toy  the 
story  of  Helen  'KeUer's  slow  and  pain- 
ful 'advance  4n  knowledge  au'd'  all  those 
wiho  ihav©  not  toeard  her  istory  tout  are 
ca^pato'le  of  comprehending  it,  were,  to 


resolve  to  do  sioynethinig  to  tupiMft  the 
mental  IKelen  KeHers,  wihat  a  tremen- 
d'ous  advance  the  world  -would  see! 

Ttoe  (field  Is  wide  and  open.  CliooBe 
your  corner  and  cultivite  It. 

Nio  need  to  wait  until  an  ajotual,  con- 
ciret'©  case  is  tooug<ht  to  yiour  attention. 
Go  forth  ilnto  the  highways,  and  by- 
iwtays,,  In  cdty  or  to'wn  or  vlllagie,  and 
iyou  Willi  And  the  poor  Who  need  minis- 
tration. _:..   l:.-U 


Bn^fVa^U;    "^-    ^..     I>v^ 


•K^  w -e^ -y- 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


Tanious  girl  who  was  bliiid^  deaf  and] 
dumb  for  years,  who  dTSfflff^to  have^ 
heard  sound  for  the  first  time  in| 
her  life  while  "listening"  with  her] 
finger  tips  to  an  opera  singer.  5 


ll^^J     Uor-lC,    yl~^■.E^f^yi,y,.^   J^^.^^.^A  . 
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SAYS^HE,  ACTUALLY 
HEARS  A  SONG 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  7.- — "Oh,  11 
have  heard.  I  have  heard.  I  could' 
weep  for  joy!"  ' 

These  are  the  words  that  escaped j 
the  lips  of. .Helen  Keller,  the  notedl 
deaf,  bUn^aiid  almost  dumb  woman,] 
standmgbefrefe  Mnie.  Saltzman  Ste-| 
vene,  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company,  as  the  latter  was  singing  an 
aria  from  "Die  Walkure." 

Witli  _,her  fingers  pressed  to  the 
singer's  lips  in  her  customary  manner, 
Miss  Keller  suddenly  became  greatly) 
excited,'  knd  indicated  to  tliose  about 
lier  that  she  had  heard  not  only  sound, 
but  song.  For  several  minutes  she 
kept  hysterically  exclaiming,  "Oh,  I 
have  heard;  I  have  heard."  Her  nian- 
Bl-iL.F'is  so  excited  that  it  is  said  her 
companion,  Mrs.  John  Mac\-,  was 
forclsd  to  quiet  her. 

Miss  Keller  was  stiicl%.en  deaf, 
bliiHl  and  dumb  when  eighteen 
months  old,  and  for.  many  years  her 
life  was  a  tragedy.  Her  intelligence, 
however,  was  iinusual,  and'  her  one 
tliought  was  to  devise  a  means  by 
wliich  she  could  not  only  alleviate 
her  own  condition,  but  also  tliat  of 
others    who    were    similarly    afflicted. 

Finally  her  case  came  to  the  notice  j 
of  Mrs.  Macy,  and  she  at  once  took  | 
great  interest  in  The  afflicted  girl,  j 
She  soon  saw  that  Miss  Keller  pos-j 
sessed  an  unusual  intuitive  sense,  andt 
.she    believed    she    could   .be    taufht    to 


accomplish 
trained. 


rreat    things    if    properly 
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lEvery  effort  wag  made  to  convey 
to  the  mhjid  of  Miss  Keller  the  same 
information  that  reaches  normal  men 
and  women  through  the  senses  of 
hearing-  and  sight.  Miss  Kellers 
mind  was  so  sensitive  to  everything 
tliat  happened  about  lier  that  her 
teacher's  efforts  met  with  astonishing- 
success.  The  climax  w^as  reached 
when  Miss  Keller  took  her  final  ex- 
aminations for  graduation  from  Rad- 
cliffe    College. 

Miss  Keller  has  lectured  in  prac- 
tically every  city  In  the  United  States 
and  she  has  been  received  by  many 
leading  personages  in  Euroije.  She 
devotes  nii'ch  of  her  time  to  working 
out  the  problems  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  and  hopes  some  day  to  per- 
fect method.s  by  which  these  afflicted 
ones  will  get  much  more  enjoyment 
out  of  life  than  is  now  possible. 


"WeiAj  "^ovt^  ,    TU  .  "^  .  1  T^^-g^  5  S  - 


Helfia£filk£ilears  Song. 

1^  CHICAGO,-  Mai-ch  6.— Word  cornea 
TO-night  from  Los  Angeles  that  Helen 
lUiM^r  heard  sound  to-day  for  the  Prat 
time  since  she  became  deaf,  dumb  ru^ 
blind  111  babyhood.  It  wa-s  a  .song  from  i 
"Die  Walkfcure,"  sung  by  her  eid'ej 
Miss  Keller  suddenly  exclaimed.  "Oh^ 
I  have  hearjl!  I  have  hoard;  T  cou 
weap  for  jo.y!" 


y 


Tle-uJ    becLJi^rct,  YVLatSS.,  SlTa^-yv-ct^T-oL. 


Tn^u-r^i^  ^u   1^^  \i+. 


Helen  Keller's  ready  wit  Is  sho-w-B! 
by  •■•  ►»iiC"i'*"Tift'fc'"id en t  froi-r*  her  lecturing  i 
tour.  In  these  lectures  the  audience 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques-l 
lions  which  are  passed  on  to  Miss' 
Keller  through  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Macy. 

"D'o  you  play  any  Instruments?" 
^tvas  one  of  the  questions  put  to  her 
the   other   day. 

"Only    the    hand-organ,"    came    the; 
quick  reply  throwing  out  both  hands.] 

Indeed  her  hands  are  very  wonder- 
ful— any  one  who  has  eve-r  seen  thig*a8^ 


will   not    forget    them. 


n^-rtlo-rcL- ,  Cq-wvu-.t  Posi". 
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HEIiEN    KELLER'S    JOY        JBB 

The  whole  wiorM  miist  sympathize 
with.  lielen  Keller  in  her  joy  upon 
hearing-  a  human  voice  for  the  first 
time.  The  blind  ginl  had  prepared  to 
"listen"  to  an  opera  singer  with'  her 
.ftngier  tips,  when  suddeiniy  as  she 
J ''listened"  Sihie  jumped  up  with  joy, 
i'orying'  in  ecsitacy,  "Pve  heard  her^ 
;i've  heard  her  voice!" 

No  other  human  heing  .  can  know 
what  the  ecstacy  of  that  inoment  was, 
because  there  is  no  othejF  human  be-- 
ing,  probably,  who  ever  bad  a  lilve 
experience.  Helen  Keller  was  too 
youing  when  she  lost  sight,  hearing 
a.-nd  voice  to  have  a  recollection  ol; 
ith'ese  bilessied  attributeis,  and  -  s-v>  she 
Te-allly  is.iiot  in  the-  conditiio-n-  of  -a. 
persO'n  who  lost-  th«  facHlLies  31.  .' 
date  late  enoug?h  in  life  for  them  to 
have  recollections.  To  her  even  the 
laint  sound  of  the  singer's  voice — -for 
faint  it  pr6bably  was  to  the  earsi  so' 
long  unTeaponsive  to  sound^— was  aii 
indication  that  another  of  her  efforts 
to  bring  back,  her  lost  faculties  was 
being  rewarded.  .    '  - 

■    Helen,  Keller  is  a  •wonderful  exa'm- ' 
pie   of  what  patience  and  persistence-, 
-will  do.     She  has  demonstrated  in  lier  I 
own  life  thait  there  is  scarcely  an  'oib-  j 
stacle  that  cannot  bfe,  overcome  if  one  } 
applies  heo-seilf   earnest   to-   the    effort. 
What  an  example  she  is  tO'  those  foilk  i 
who  surrender  to  the  minor  aills  of  life  j 
and    are    ready'  to    g-ive    up    at    every. 
slight    impediment!,   .While   she    may,  • 
nay,    proibably  never   will   be._restored, 
io    full    vigor    as    regards    to      seeing, 
hearing  and  .speech,  she  has  yet  pro- 
gressed   far    enough    towards   the    ac- 
complishment  of   this      i-estoration    to 
give    iKipe    to    others    aft' 
was. 


Tl ^^^    U o-r^.  >^ ,  V^.,    'Post. 


HELEN  KELLER  HEARS  VOICE 


High   Notes  of  Mme.   Saltzman  Ste- 
vens Excite  Blind  and  Deaf  Prodigy. 

Special   to   Thf  ,New   York   Times. 

LOS  ANGELES.  Cal.,  March  7.— Blind 
and  deaf,  Helen  Keller  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  In  her  memory  enjoyed 
the  wonderful  experience  of  hearing 
sound.  It  was  the  high  notes  of  a  se-j 
lection  from  "  Die  Walkiire,"  sung  by! 
Mme.  Saltzman  Stevens  of  the  Chicago^ 
Grand  Opera  Company,  that  stirred  the 
long  dormant  auditory  nerves.  With 
uplifted  hands  and  heaving  bosom  she 
exclaimed  over  and  over  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  song:  "Oh,  I  have  heard! 
I  have  heard  !     I  could  weep  for  joy!  " 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  t6  wnom  Miss  Keller 
owes  her  ability  to  speak,  was  greatly 
moved  and  eagerly  questioned  the  girl. 
Miss  Keller  repeated  the  marvelous  fact 
that  .she  had  actually  heard. 

Mrs.  Macy  said  that  a  test  had  been 
made  some  time  ago  by  means  of  shrill 
whittles,  and,  while  the  sound  seemed 
to  penetrate  to  tlie  girl's  brain,  it  caused 
her  extreme  pain  and  was  not  actually 
audible  to  her. 

Miss  Keller  met  Mme.  Saltzman  Ste- 
vens by  chance  in  the  office  of  Man- 
ager Eehymer  yesterday.  She  remarked 
that  she  had  never  "  heard  "  grand 
opera.  Mme.  Stevens  answered  that  she,; 
should  do  so  at  once.  No  one  of  the 
little  company  that  gathered  interest- 
"fllv  about  the  grand  piano  mentioned 
that  she  would  hear  except  as  she 
"  heard  "  other  sound  or  ordinary  con- 
versation by  means  of  her  fingers  placefl 
on  the  lips  and  throat  of  a  persoii  aiifl 
her  sense  of  vibration. 

Both  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher  were 
much  excited  as  the  girl  exclaimed  that 
sounds  were  audible  to  her. 

"  I  have  alwa>s  said  that  I  believed 
I  could  hear  very  hii^h  tones,  but  when 
they  made  the  tes;t  with  whistles  it 
paine.'J  me  so  T  did  not  wish  to  hear/v 
said  Miss  Keller.  "  Now  I  know  thatl 
hearing  is  different.  The  sound  I  heard 
v.^as  like  what  I  have  thought  water 
falling  from  a  hei.ght  mu^t  make— a 
sweet  tinkling.     I  am  sure  I  heard. '*^__, 


IBosto^x.,  Tn^ss.,  Pos-h. 


Is  there  a  soul? 

Is    that    sou]    immortal? 

Has    science    conceded    its    immor- 
tality? 
;     Can   science   prove   its   immortality? 

It  is  the  belief  of  H.  Addington 
Bruce,  the  well  known  writer  and  lec- 
Iturer  on  psychological  and  historical 
[subjects,  that  science  is  no  longer  at 
war  with  man's  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  he  gives  his 
'reasons  in  an  interesting  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  American  Mag- 
•  azine. 

He  points  out  the  reasons  why  science 
has  hitherto  hesitated  to  grant  the  im- 
1  mortality  of  the  soul  through  the  ap- 
parently inseparable  and  manifold  re- 
lationships between  the  brain  of  man 
and  his  mind  or  consciousness,  as  the 
scientist  more  often  terms  it. 

He  tells  how  physiologists  have 
shown  conclusive  proof  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  speech  faculty  at  the  left 
front  of  the  brain,  and  that  there  are 
equally  well  and  easily  defined  centres 
in  the  bi-ain  for  hearing,  seeing  and  the 
like.  and.  that  if  any  one  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  brain  be  damaged  through 
disease  or  external  injiny,  the  man's 
consciousness  or  the  part  of  his  mind 
which  has  hitherto  given  him  the  par- 
ticular experience,  suddenly  becomes 
impaired   or  blotted   out. 

After  recording  in  support  of  this 
view  of  the  physiologist  several  famous 
medical  cases,  he  turns  to  the  more  re- 
cent view  which  tends  to  concede  that 
there  is  something  over  and  above  this 
brain  activity  and  its  recording  intru- 
nient,  the  mind  or  consciousness. 

Brain   a   Telephone   Exchange 

In  speaking  for  the  claims  for  the 
soul's   immortality,    Mr.   Bruce   says: 

"To  borrow  a  metaphor,  the  brain, 
Ion  the  animist  view,  is  no  more  than 
a  kind  of  telephone  exchange,  whose 
|function  it  is  to  allow  communication 
or  block  it. 

"AVhen,  for  instance,  damage  to  '  a 
given  brain-centre  causes  amnesia  for 
!  certain  acquisitions  of  education  and 
I  experience,  this  does  not  mean  that 
!  there  has  been  a  true  loss  of  memory 
for  the  acquisition  involved.  It  means 
only  that  the  faculty  for  expressing 
ithem  has  been  lost. 


"The  ego  itself  still  remembers,  but 
its  medium  for  communication  is  out 
of  order.  j 

"In  one  celebrated  case,  reported  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  the  sufferer  for- 
got the  letter  P,  and  the  letter  F  only, 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  alphabet 
remaining:  as  complete  as  ever.  Yet  ob- 
viously, as  Professor  Bergson  has  re- 
cently pointed  out,  there  must  also 
have  been  implicit  recognition  of  the 
letter  F  in  order  to  eliminate  it  when- 
ever the  spoken  or  written  words  In 
which   it  occured. 

"That  is  to  say,  something  other  than 
the  damaged  brain-centre  must  have 
retained  a  remembrance  of  it,  but  with 
inaijility  to  give  explicit  expression  to 
that  remembrance  precisely  because  the 
organ  of  expression,  the  centre  for  F, 
was  damaged." 

Memories   of   Long   Ago 

In  discussing  the  remarkable  ability 
of  the  aged  persons  to  recall  incidents 
that  occurred  years  before,  even  in 
their   early    childhood,    he    quotes: 

"Finally,  and  most  important  ques- 
tion of  all,  where  is  that  inexplicable 
entity  which  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately wills  to  rcsee,  rehear,  and  re- 
feel    its   memories    of    long   ago? 

"Is  it  not  the  same  entity— so  far  as 
any  entity  in  the  universe  can  be  re- 
garded as  constant— that,  with  a  diffec 
ent  brain,  first  saw,  heard,  and  felx 
the  actualities  of  which  the  memories 
have  been  triinsmitted  to  the  brain  with 
which  it  sees,  hears,  and  feels  other 
actualities  today?  While  the  material 
brain  changes,  it— the  seeing,  hearing, 
feeling,    thinking    soul— remains." 

Power    Beyond    Brain 

That  there  is  a  power  beyond  the 
brain  Mr.  Bruce  feels  certain  and 
offers  the  wonderful  case  of  Helen 
Keller  as  proof  in   the  following  words: 

"Take,  by  way  of  specific  illustration, 
the  case  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  rendered 
deaf  and  blind  1:iy~iTrfi^ss  WTfen  but  19 
months  old,  and  also  seemingly  ren- 
dered forever  dumb.  Oiily  through 
touch,  taste,  and  smell  could  percepts 
of  the  outer  world  reach  her  conscious- 
ness. 

"To  all  appearance  she  was  doomed 
to  lead  little  better  than  an  animal  ex- 
istence; but  in  her  seventh  ye&r  sb» 
began  to  receive  special  instructiof 
her  teacher's  first  efforts  being  to  d* 
velop  the  faculty  of  language  by  trac- 
ing in  the  palm  of  her  hand  letters 
spelling  simple    words. 

"Within  one  month  she  had  grasped 
the  meaning  of  some  of  these,  remem- 
bered them,  and  found  through  gesture 
a  means  of  expressing  this  remem- 
bj'ance.  Still  more  remarkable,  by  the 
time   .she    was   12   she   had   learned   how, 


to  communicate  her  thoughts  as  other 
people   do— in    articulate   speecli. 

"In  the  hght  of  such  a  case  as  hers, 
small  wonder  that  animists,  reversing 
Ribot's  dictum  declare:  'It  is  not  the 
brain  but  the  ego  behind  the  brain, 
the  ego  which  shapes  and  uses  the 
Vjrain,  that  constitutes  the  real  person- 
ality.' 

"Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that 
animists  are  beginning  to  cite,  as  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  willing  ego,  like 
the  remembering  '-go,  is  not  identical 
witli  the  brain,  ihe  now  well-estab- 
ilisbed  facts  of  psychotherapy,  or  heal- 
ing  by   suggestion. 

"In  all  cures  of  disease  efliected  by 
this  means,  two  acts  or  a^.i  ,  ,.  c^  ■ 
involved.  There  is  a  voluntary  ac'-ept- 
ance  of  the  idea  or  ideas  .suggested  to 
the  patient,  and  a  voluntary,  if  sub- 
conscious, effort  to  give  that  ideft  69- 
.alization." 


"MuLw^un^K^e^,    ^//i'.S.    Jovu-rv^iuL. 


TKlaL-^oio^  "i.    1^1  H-. 


HELEN  KELLER  NOT  HOPEFUL, 

Says "■S5!?'*13«'^s  Not  Think  Her  Sense 
I  ^  of  Hearing  Is  Returning. 
I  Jp  Angeles,  March  7.— 31iss  Helen 
Ke|?£|  is  entertainincf  no  false  hope 
tonight  that  her  sense  of  hearin;^  may 
be  restored  to  her  as  the  "result  of 
listeninji:  to  tlie  high  notes  taken  by 
Mmc.  Minnie  Saltznian-Stevcns  at  a 
private    recital 

Ali.ss  Keller  believes  she  actually 
heard  certain  notes,  but  agrees  that 
her  undeveloped  sense  of  hearing  is 
so  clo-^ely  interwoven  with  her  sus- 
ceptibility to  vibration  tliat  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  is  impossible. 
Only  the  higher  notes  were  "'audible/' 
she  .  said.  ^ 


"K^gJ  Vor/C.U.  M^..  I^orn-v^g;   1k)o-rLcL- 


1^/i  a^-r  c'r'-^  ^ .   1  <^ '  H-  - 
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OF 
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WFER 

rAN  HELEN  KELLER^  HEAR) 

Some  Doctors  Sec  Great  Hope 
in  Reports — Others  Are 
Inclined  to  Doubt.  ; 


Follomnc/  the  report  from  Los  An- 
geles th€bt  Helen  Keller,  previously 
deaf  atUl  Uind  and  for  a.  long  time 
duml),  had  gained  to  an  extent  her 
sense  of  hearing  and  be^n  able  to  de- 
tect the  high  notes  of  an  opera  singer. 
The  World  asked  expert  a:urists  in^ 
various  cities  for  their  opinion.  Their 
replies  folloio:  j 

William  B.  "Wait,  principal  emeritus  i 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the| 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Thirty- 
fourth  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  said: 

"It   is  not  a  miracle.     It  is  simply 
the  final   result  of  her   constant  and 
intense  longing  and  striving-  to  hear. 
Helen  Keller's  intense  desire  to  hear 
has   overcome  the   difflculties   in   her  I 
way.      She    was   manj'    years   getting 
her  power  of  speech.    One  is  almost 
inclined    to   hope    from   her   example, 
that  mankind  can  develop  a  hearing  i 
apparatus  in  the  deaf  where  none  ex-  j 
isted." 

E.  H-  Currier,  principal  of  the  New  i 
York   Institution    for   the   Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  One  Hundred 
and     Sixty-second     street     and     the ; 
North  River,   said:     "I  am  surprised! 
and  yet  I  am  not  surprised,  for  now 
I    realize    why   she    has    been    taking 
singing  lessons — it  was  to  train  her- 
self to  hear.     That  is  the  very  thing 
we    are    doing    at    this    institution —  j 
teaching   the    deaf   to    hear.      It   is    ai 
wonderful  mode  of  instruction,  about! 


which  the  general  public  apparently 
knows  but  little., 

"In  the  case  of  a  deaf  person  we 
put  tones  into  him  througrh  the  nerv- 
ous system. 

!  "Music  is  the  key  to  the  problem 
of  making  the  deaf  hear.  We  bring 
our  patients  in  direct  contact  w^ith 
niusic.  We  find  that  the  piano  is  a 
better  instrument  than  the  violin  for 
that  purpose.  The  pupils  touch  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  piano  with  their 
fingers  and  In  that  way  they  receive 
^the  tone  vibration  directly  into  their 
nervous  system.  Gradually  the  re- 
sponsive character  of  the  nervous 
system  is  accentuated. 

"Then,  little  by  little,  these  deaf  pu- 
pils get  their  nervous  systems  into 
such  a  delicately  responsive  condition 
that  the  pupils  can  hear  the  notes  of 
the  piano  without  being  In  direct  con- 
tact with  the  instrur^ent.  Thus  they 
finally  come  literally  to  hear  without 
having  ears  to  hear  with.  It  seems 
wonderful,  does  It  not?" 

Miss  Keller  is  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Joseph  H.  Choate.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  organization  is  Misa 
Winifred  Holt.  The  association's  new 
"lighthouse"  is  at  No.  Ill  Bast  Fifty- 
ninth  street. 

"In  our  lighthouse  experience," 
Miss  Holt  said  last  night,  "we  have 
found  unharmonious  vibrations  pro- 
duce painful  impressions.  Perfect 
vibrations,  on  the  contrary,  produce 
agreeable  impressions. 

"And  so  it  is  highly  possible  that 
a  high  and  perfect  note  of  singing 
may  have  given  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion to  a  highly  organized  and  intelli- 
gent woman  such  as  Helen  Keiier." 

Stlil     BeUeves     S5ie    '•Heard»»    OnlT- 
by    Means    of    Her    Flngreva. 

(Si>ecial  to  The  World.) 

GHICAGO,  March  8.— Dr.  Charles 
B.  Younger,  a  specialist  on  deafness, 
said  to-night  on  the  subject  of  Helen 
Keller's  hearing: 

"My  explanation  Is  that  she  has 
trained  her  fingers  to  take  the  place 
of  her  ears.  She  had  her  fingers  on 
Mrs.  Saltzman-Stevens's  lips  when 
the  song  was  sung.  The  delicate  vi- 
brations really  reached  Helen  Keller's 
brain  through  her  flngei-  tips.  In 
fact  she  heard  through,  the  ner-'jea  of 
her  fingers.  Her  ears  are  as  dead 
as  ever."  iiS 


Univeirwity  of  Penttsylvaiiia,  Earpc-fflB 
Does   ]Vot  Believe   It.  wj 

i  (Special  to  The  World.)  « 

PHILADELPHIA,    March    8.— Prof.' 

iA .  Manning,  principal  of  the  advanci^ 


department  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  In- 1 
stitute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  said 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  that  Miss 
Keller  had  heard  an  opera  singrer,  and 
expressed  jit  as  his  opinion  the  young 
woman  had  attained  an  age  -where  the 
power  of  hearing  had  been  destroyfii* 
for  all  time. 


Believes     Ima-glnn-tlonL     May 
Been.  Accown.ta.'ble. 

(Special  to  The  World.) 

CINCIlSrNATI,  March  8.— Miss  Vlr 
ginia  Osbom,  an  aurist,  said  to-night: 

"Miss  Keller  is  a  very  iniaginativo 
girl,  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
this  endowment,  together  with  all  hei 
exquisitely  developed  sensibilities, 
may  have  figured,  in  a  way  difficult 
to  analyze,  in  the  incident.  I  will  not 
say  that  it  is  impossible  that  ther^ 
may  have  been  stimulae  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

Dr.  Robert  Sattler,  an  eye  and  eai 
specialist,  said  to-night: 


Miss 
HELEN 
i  KELUER 

Have 


MACY 


"The  ease  would  appear  to  me  to  be 
under  the  head  of  aural  hallucination. 
Miss  Keller's  skin  is  so  sensitive  that 
she  may  have  felt  the  music,  rather 
than  have  heard  it." 


St.   liOnls   Bxpei'ts    Inclined   to  DiS' 
credit    the    Report. 

(Special  to  TJhe  World.) 
ST.     LOUIS,     ararqh     8.— St.     lioui 
aurlsts   discredit   the   story   of  Hel©) 
Keller's    having    "heard."     Dr.   J.    E 
Shapleigh  said: 

"If  Miss  Keller's  deafness  is  due  t 
an  obstruction  we  know  she  did  no 
hear.  If  it  is  due  to  a  nervous  condi 
1  tion  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable 
!  that  she  heard  the  notes  of  the  song.' 
1  Other  specialists  expressed  mucl 
\the  same  views. 


r*      MJNNlE 
SALTZ  MAN-STEVENS 


IBostow,  YyieuSS.,CLdL-i)e-r-i:'t5eT'. 


HELEN  KELLER  HEARS  Oj 
-". \rDICEOF  SINGER 

Her  fSonndless  World  Penetrated  by 
]Sotes  of  "Die  Walkure"— "I  Could 
Weei)  for  Joy,"  Slie  Exclaims. 

LOS  ANGELES,  March  8. — Last  ri'iday 
saw  the  working  of  a  miracle  for  Helen 
Keller.  Into  the  soundless  world,  in 
v/hlch  she  has  lived  since  babyhood,  the 
>V.eet.  high  notes   oi  a.  song:  penetrated. 


and  Helen  Kellei-,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  memory  actually  heard  sound,  not  by 
means  of  her  sensitive  fingers,  which  the 
blind  girl  places  on  the  lips  and  throat 
of  tlie  person  whose  words  she  wishes  to 
read,  hut  exactly  as  normal  people  hear. 
The  full,  high  notes  of  a  selection  from 
"Die  Walkure"  sung  by  Mme.  Saltzman 
[Stevens,  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company,  stirred  tlie  long  dormant  audi- 
torj''  apparatus  and  the  sound  of  the 
highest  notes  reached  the  girl's  brain. 
With  uplifted  hands  and  heaving  bosom, 
jshe  exclaimed  over  and  over  at  the  com- 
jpletion  of  the  song:  "Oli!  I  have  heard, 
I  have  heard!     I  could  weep  for  joy!" 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  to  whom  Miss  Keller 
[owes  her  ability  to  speak,  was  greatly 
moved  and  eagerly  questioned  the  girl. 
Miss  Keller  repeated  over  again  the  mar- 
velous fact  that,  she   had   actually  heard. 

Miss  Macy  stated  that  a  test  had  been 
made  some  time  ago  by  means  of  shrill 
whistles,  and  while  :;he  sound  seemed  to 
penetrate  lo  the  girl's  brain,  it  caused  her 
extreme  pain  and  was  not  actually  audible 
to  hei. 


FiouUcL^Lplvuci^  ;   Va^,,  P- 


-r'-e'SS- 


ypd.^cU^  ^-  i^iH-. 


'HELE|LmJ>^£&"WI.L  SPEAK 

Hf^t   Appearance   of   Remarkable   Wo- 
I   ^an  in  Pasadena  Will  Be  Thursday 

Helen  Keller's  first  appearance  is  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  evening  at  the 
High  School  auditorium  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Shakespeare  Club.  Miss 
Keller  will  be  accompanied  by  her 
lifelong-  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy, 
Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  who  will  pre- 
lude Miss  Keller's  remarks  with  an  ac- 
count of  her  remarkable  life  develop- 
ments—she has  been  with  Miss  Keller 
ever  since  Helen  was  but  seven  years 
old — telling-  of  her  acquisition  of 
speech,  her  preparation  for  and  grad- 
uation fi'om  college,  and  her  conquest 
over  seemingly  unconquerable  physical 
difRculties  and  possibilities.  Helen 
Keller's  own  story  of  her  life  has  never 
been  told  from  a  public  platform 
this  city  as  she  will  tell  it  on  this 
casion. 


rm    iru 
lis  OQ» 


HE  UN  KELLER  HEARS 
IJGH  NOTES  OF  SINGER 

The  following  special  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  be  ot 
particular  interest  to  persons  who  heard 
Helen  Keller  at  the  Franklin-street  Con- 
gregational  church  about   a  year  ago: 

Blind  and  deaf,  Helen  Keller  j'esterday 
for  the  first  time  in  her  memory. enjoyed 
the  wonderful  experience  of  hcai'ing 
sound.  It  was  the  high  notes  of  a  selec- 
tion from  "Die  Walkure,"  sung  by  Mmc. 
Saltzman  Stevens  of  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  conipany.  that  stirred  the  long- 
dormant  auditory  apparatus.  With  up- 
lifted hands  and,  heaving  bosom  she  ex- 
claimed over  and  over  at  the  completion  - 
of  the  song:  "Oh,  I  have  heard  !  I  have 
hoard  !      1    could    weep    for   joy  !"  i 

Mrs.  J.  A.   Macy,   to  whom  Miss  Keller 
owes    her    ability    to    speak,    waa    greatly  ] 
moved    and    eagerly    questioned    the    girl,  i 
Miss  Keller  repeated  the  marvelous  fact  1 
that  sbe  had  actually  heard.  i 

Mrs.    Macy    said    that    a    test   had    been 

made  some   time   ago  by  means   of  shrill 

whi-^tles,  and,  while  the  sound  seemed  to 

penetrate   to^  t^he    girl's    brain,    it   caused 

her  extreme  pain,   and  was   not  actually  : 

audible  to  her. 

Miss  Keller  met  Mme.  Saltzman  Ste- 
vens by  chance  in  the  office  of  Manager  , 
Behymer  yesterday.  She  remarked  that 
she  had  never  "heard"  grand  opera.  Mmo. 
Stevens  answered  that  she  should  do  so 
at  once.  No  ^ne  of  the  little  conTi:)any 
that  gathei-ed  in.terestedly  about  the  grand 
piano  imagined "fihat  she  would  hear  ex- 
cept as  she  "heard"  other  sound  or  ordi- 
nary conversation  by  means  of  her  fingers 
placed  on  the  lips  and  throat  of  a  person 
and  her  sense  of  vibration. 

Both  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher  wei'e 
much  excited  as  the  girl  exclaimed  thkt 
sounds   were  audible  to  her.  ' 

I  "I  have  always  said  that  I  believed  I 
could  hear  very  high  tones,  but  when 
tliey  made  the  test  with  v>iiistles  Itpainoi 
me  so  I  did  not  wish  to  hear,"  said  Mi.3i: 
Keller.  "Now  I  know  that  hearing  is  dif- 
ferent. The  sound  I  heard  was  like  A\iia't 
I  have  thought  of  .water  falling  from  a 
height  must  make — a  sweet  tinkling.  I, 
am  sure  I  heard." 


deafIirThears  song 


Angeles,  March  9. — Today  saw 
the  working  of  a  miracle  for  Helen 
Keller.  Into  the  soundless  world  in 
which  she  has  lived  since  babyhood, 
the  sweet  high  notes  of  a  song  pene- 
trated, and  Helen  Keller  for  the  first 
time  in  her  memory  annually  heard 
sound,  not  by  means  of  her  sensitive 
finger.s,  which  the  blind  girl  places  on 
the  lips  and  throat  of  the  person  whose 
words  she   wishes  to  read  but  exactly 

as   normal,  people   hear. 

The  full  high  notes  of  a  selection 
from  'DieWalkure"  sung-  by  Mme, 
Saltzman  Stevens  of  the  Chicago 
Gi'and  Opera  Company,  stirred  the 
long  dormant  auditory  apparatus  and 
the  sound  of  the  highest  notes  reached 
the  girl's  brain.  With  uplifted  hands 
and  heaving  boisorn,  she  exclaimed 
over  and  over  at  the  completion  of  the 
song:  "Oh!  I  have  heard,  I  have  heard! 
I  could  weep  with  joy" 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  to  whom  Mi.ss  Kel- 
ler owes  her  ability  to  speak  was 
greatly  moved  and  eagerly  questioned 
the  girl.  Miss  Keller  repeated  over 
arid  over  again  the  marvelous  fact 
that  she  had  actually  heard. 
-  Mrs.  Macy  stated  that  a  test  had 
been  made  some  time  ago  by  means 
of  shrill  whistles,  and  while  the  sound 
seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  girl's  brain, 
it  caused  her  extreme  pain. and  was 
not  actually   audible  to  her. 


't^^o-r^estL^-    77^^5  5.,  Ga.-^6^ui:c^  . 


5  SHE  IS 
IIBLE  TO  HEBli 


Announces  She  Believes  She 

Heard  High  Notes  of 

Singer 


MISS  HJELEX   ItELLiER 


♦- 


LOS  ANGELES,  March  10.— Helen 
Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  young  wo- 
man, announced  yesterday  that  she 
firmly  believed  she  had  at  last  heard  a 
sound,  the  high  note  of  a  singer,  Min- 
nie Saltzman  Stevens,  who  sang-  for  her 
several  times.  LTntil  Sunday,  Miss  Kel- 
ler said,  she   was  not  certain  that  the 


yrbratiGns  of  the  singer's.  A-oice  had 
made  an  nnpicession  on  her  dormant 
ear  drums,  but  after  a  series  of  ex- 
periments ending  Sunday  night  she 
was  convinced  she  was  really  able  to 
hear. 

"I  know  that  I  can  hear,"  she  de- 
clared today,  "and  I  am  so  happy." 

Miss  Keller  left  for  a  short  trip  to 
surrounding  cities  and  will  return 
Thursday  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
listening  to  the  singer,  without  the 
usual  aid  of  her  hand  upon  mouth-and 
throat. 


l^evO    B^dio-rct,   >T)  ^SS.,  "Kn^-rc 


1T|^u-rc-K.    10.    i  ^  1  l-t-. 

STIlilj  BELIEVES  SHE  "HEARB" 
pNLY  BY  MEANS  OF  FINGERS. 

Ghicago,  March  8. — Dr.  Charles  B. 
Taunger,  a  specialist  on  deafness,  said 
tonight  on  the  subject  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler'^Maring: 

"My  explanation  is  that  she  has 
trained  her  fingers  to  lake  the  plac;- 
of  her  ears.  She  had  her  fingers  on 
Mrs.  Salzman-SleApns's  lip.s  when  the 
song  was  sung.  The  delicate  vilir.'H- 
tions  really  reached  Helen  Keller'.-, 
brain  through  her  finger  tips.  In  faoi 
she  heard  through  the  nerves  of  her 
fingers.  Her  ears  are  as  dead  as 
ever." 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
EXPERT  DOES  NOT  BEUEVE  IT, 

Philadelphia,    March    8.rr-^Pxofe^or 

A.  Manning,  principal  of  the  advance'! 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  said 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  any- 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  Miss 
Keller  had  heard  an  opera  singer,  anc] 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  the  young 
woman  had  attained  an  age  where 
Che  power  of  hearing  had  been  de- 
stroyed   fur   all    time. 


1?ELIKVES  IMAGINATION  MAY 

HAVE    BEEN    ACCOUNTABLE. 


Cincinnati,  March  8. — Miss  Virginia 
Osborn,  an  aurist,  said  tonight: 

"Miss  Keller  is  a  very  imaginative 
uirl,  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
this'  endowment,  together  with  all  her 
exquisitely  developed  sensibilities,  may 


have  figured,  in  a  way  dillicull  to  an-' 
iilyze,  in  the  incident.  I  will  not  sayt 
that  it  is  impo?.^ible  that  (.here  may 
have  been  stimulae   on   the  occasion.  " 

Dr.  Robert  Sattler,  an  eye  and  ear 
specialist,    said   tonight: 

"The  case  wovild  appear  to  me  to* 
be  under  the  head  of  aural  hallucina- 
tion. Miss  Keller's  skin  is  so  sensi- 
tive that  she  may  have  felt  the  mu- 
sic   rather   than    have    heard    it." 


ST.  IX)riS  EXPEIRTS  INCLINKD 

TO    DISl-REDIT    THE    REPORT. 


St.  L,ouis,  March  8. — St.-  Louis  aur- 
ists  discredit  the  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler's having  "heard."  Dr.  J.  B.  Shap- 
leigh  said: 

"If  Miss  Keller's  deafness  is  due  to 
an  obstruction  we  know  she  did  not 
hear.  If  it  is  due  to  a  nervous  con- 
dition it  is  possible,  hut  not  proV>able. 
that  she  heard  the  notes  of  the  song." 

Other  specialists  expressed  rriuch 
the  same  views."  — ^ 


EXPERTS  DIFFER  OVEi 
HELEN  KELLER'S  HEARING 

Some  Doctors  See  Great  Hope 

!n  Reports— Others  Are 

inclined  to  Doubt. 


Following  the  report  from  Ln<s  An-j 
geles  that  Helen  Keller,  previously 
deaf  and  blind  and  for  a  long  ti?ne' 
dumb,  had  gained  to  an  extent  heri 
sense  of  hearing  and  been  able  to  de- 
tect the  high  notes  of  an  opera  sing- 
er, the  New  York  World  asked  ex- 
pert aurists  in  various  cities  for  their 
opinion.     Their  replies  follow: 

William  B.  Wait,  principal  emer-i 
itus  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Thirty-fourth 
street  and   Ninth   avenue,  said: 

"It   is   not   a   miracle.      It    is   simply 
the   final    result    of    her    constant    and  ^ 
intense   longing   and   striving  to    heer. 
Helen   Keller's   intense   desire  to   hear 
has    overcome    the    difficulties    in    her  I 


fway.  She  was  many  years  getting  her 
power  of  speech.  One  Is  almost  in- 
clined to  hope,  from  her  example, 
that  mankind  can  develop  a  hearing- 
apparatus  In  the  deaf  where  none 
existed." 

E.  H.  eurrier,  principal  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
cif  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-second  street  and  the  North 
River,  said:  "I  am  surprised  and  yet 
I  am  not  surprised,  for  now  I  rpalizy 
why  she  has  been  talving  singing  les- 
sons— it  was  to  train  herself  to  hear. 
T-hat  is  the  very  thing  we  are  doing  at 
tihis.  ihstitution-^-^teaching  the  deaf  tu 
bear.  Tt.  is- a  wonderful  mode  of  in- 
struction, about  which  the  general 
public  apparently  knows  hut  little. 

"In  the  case,  of  a  deaf  person  we 
put  tones  into  Jiim  through  the  nerv- 
ous  sy.stem. 

"Music-  is  the  key  to  the  problem 
of  -makings  the  deaf  hear.  We  bring 
OUT  pattetitsin  direct  contact  with  mu- 
sic. We  find  that  a  piano  is  a  better 
instrument  than  the  violin  for  that 
purpose.  The  pupils  touch  a  certain 
part  of  the  piano  with  their  fingers 
and  in  that  way  they  receive  the  tone 
vibration  directly  into  their  nervous 
system.  Gradually  the  responsive 
character  of  tlie  nervous  system  is  ac- 
centuated. 

"Then,  little  by  little,  these  deaf  pu- 
pils get  their  nervous  systems  into 
such  a  delicately  responsi\-e  condition 
that  the  pupils  can  hear  the  notes  of 
the  piano  without  being  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  instrument.  Thus  tliey 
ftnally  come  literally  to  hear  without 
having  ears  to  hear  with.  it  seems 
Avonderful,   does  it  not?'' 

Miss  Keller  is  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  New  York  .Association  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  The  secretary  of 
the  organization  is  Miss  Winifred  Holt. 
The  association's  new  "lighthoute"  j:s 
at  No.  Ill  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 

"In  our  Lighthouse  experience," 
Miss  Holt  said  last  night,  "we  have 
found  unharmonious  vibrations  pro- 
duce painful  impressions.  Perfect  w:- 
brations.  on  the  contrary'-,  produce 
agreeable  expressions. 

"And  so  it  is  liighly.  possible  that  ri 
high  a; id  perfect  note  of  singing  mav 
have  given  an  agreeable  impression 
to  a  highly  organized  and  intelligent 
woman  such  as  Helen  Keller." 


OTSTniLEN  KELLER  NOw"^^ 
"'m^RB-^HAS-SaE  CAN  HEAR 

Kx|K'riiiioiit»       »vlfli      .SliiRcr'!*       Illfth 
N  <►(!.'«     Coiiviiioc     Her. 

I-.OS  AiiReles,  Cal.,  March  10.— Miss, 
Helen  Kellei-  announced  ye.sterday  that 
8lie  now  firmly  believed  recent  tests  weie 
successful  and  that  she  actually  lias 
heard  the  high  notes  of  a  singer.  Miiniie 
Saltzman  Stevens,  who  has  been  singring': 
for  her  In  the  last  few  dajs.  Until  yes- 
terday. Miss  Keller  said,  she  was  not 
certain  that  the  vibrations  of  the  singer'Sj 
voice  had  made  an  impression  on  her 
dormant  .ear  drums,  but  tiiat  after  a; 
series  of  experiments  just  ended  she  wasj 
convinced  she  was  real1>    able  to  hesir. 

"I  know  now  T  can  hear,"  she  declaied, 
'"and    I    am    so   happj." 

Miss  Keller  left  for  a  short  trip  to  near- 
l>  towns,  and  will  leturn  Thursdaj'  to| 
repeat  the  experiment  of  listening  to  the' 
singei'  witiiout  tiie  usi'al  :iid  of  her  bond 
upon    UKjulli    :ni(l    ihroat.  sbmJ 

".Uor-cesiT^a^-r,  ^'^'1^5S.,  Post 


ntLtw  lytLLtrrfTTiAKS 
""""'HIGTrNOTE  OF  SINGER 

LOS  ANGKLES,  March  10.— Helen 
Keller,  a  deaf  and  blind  young  wo- 
man, announced  yesterday  that  she 
firmly  believes  she  has  at  last  heard 
a  sound,  the  high  note  of  a  singer, 
Minnie  Saltzman  Stevens,  who  sang 
for  her  several  times. 

Until  yesterday.  Miss  Keller  said,  she 
was  not  certain  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  singer's  voice  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  dormant  ear  drums, 
but  after  a  series  of  experiments  she 
was  convinced  she  was  really  able  to 
hear. 

•'I  know  that  I  can  hear,"  she  de- 
clared yesterday,  "and  I  am  so  Tiappy." 

Miss  Keller  started  for  a  short  trip 
to  surrounding  cities  and  will  return 
Thursday  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
listening  to  the  singer,  without  the 
usual  aid  of  her  hand  on  mouth  and 
throat. 


High  »«rfroff*Slngeir  Audible  Says  Deaf 


and    Blind    Woman, 


By  The  Associated  Press 

LOS  ANGELES,  March  9.— Helen  Kel- 
ler, a  deaf  and  blind  young  woman,  an- 
nounced today  that  she  firmly  believes 
she  has  at  last  heard  a  sound,  the  high 
note  of  a  singer,  Minnie  Saltzman  Stev- 
ens, who  sang  for  her  several  times. 

Until  yesterday.  Miss  Keller  said,  she 
was  not  certain  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  singer's  voice  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  her  dormant  ear  drums,  but  af- 
ter a  series  of  experiments,  ending  last 
night,  she  was  convinced  she  was  really 
able  to  hear. 

"I  know  that  I  can  hear,"'  she  de- 
clared today,    "and  I  am  so  happy." 

Miss  Keller  started  for  a  short  trip  to 
surrounding  cities  and  will  return  Thurs- 
day to  repeat  the  experiment  of  listen- 
ing to  the  singer,  without  the  usual  aid 
of   her    hand    on   mouth  and   throat. 


Tl^^u-rcK.  10..  ic^  1^. 

"miss  KELLER  SURE 
SHE  HEARD  SINGER 


"KA-m  So  Happy,"  She  Exclaims, 

After  Further  Tests  with 

Minnie  S.  Stevens. 

Los  Angeles.  March  9.— Helen  Keller, 
deaf  and  blind,  announced  to-day  tliat 
she  firmly  ^^eIie^'ed  she  had  at  last 
heard  a  soLind — the  liigh  note  of  a 
singer,  Minnie  Saltzmaa  Stevens,  whu 
sang  for  lier  several   times. 

Until  >-csterdaj',  IMiss  Keller  said, 
she  wais  not  certain  that  the  Aibrations 
of  the  singer's  Aoice  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  dormant  ear  drums, 
but  that  after  a  .series  of  cxperiinents 
ending  last  niglTt  .she  Avas  convinced 
she  was  really  able  to  hear. 

"I  know  now  1  can  hear,"  she  de- 
clared to-day,    "and  I  am  so  liappy.' 


HELEN  KELLER  HEARS 

*'        FORTHE  FIRST  TIME 


CM 


Thursday  was  a  day  of  miracles  for 
Helen  Keller,  tlie  deaf,  bliud,  and  for  a 
time  dumb  girl,  who  is  at  the  Audito- 
rium iuj  Los  Angeles.  Into  the  souni- 
Iciis  world  iu  which  she  has  lived  since 
her  biith  the  sweet,  high  notes  of  a 
song  i>enetrated  and  Helen  Keller,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  actually  heard 
l^ound.  Hitherto  she  has  "heard"  | 
through  her  sensitive  lingers,  which  bhe 
placed  on  the  lips  and  throat  of  the  per- 
son whose  worus  she  wished  to  read. 

This  time  the  bt'autiful  high  notes  of 
a  selection  from  "Die  Waikuere,"  su  ig 
by  Mme.  Sakzman-St evens  of  the  Chi- 
cago Grand  Opera  Company,  reached 
the  girl's  braiu   through  her  ears. 

With  uplifted  hands  and  heaving 
bosom  she  exclaimed  over  and  ovjr  at 
the  completion  of  the  song:  "Oh,  I 
have  heard!  I  have  heard!  I  could  weeiJ 
for  joy!" 

'The  meeting  of  the  two  women  wa^ 
iby  chnnce  and  bol^  a  few  persons  we.e 
present. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  11,  1914 

The  claim  of  the  scientists  that  Helen 
Keller  didn't  hear  an  opera  star  sing  be- 
cause it  is  "impossible"  isn't  very  convin- 
cing to  the  mere  layman  who  has  come  to 
believe  that  in  the  raieed-letter  dictionary 
of  this  wonderful  woman  there  is  no  such 
word. 
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If  Helen  Keller  can  actually  hear, 
as  is  now  claimed;  she  is  entitled  to 
many  congratulations — and  some  com- 
miserations. 


Lewusto-^^  >V1.-Luvue^  .    Jo^A^-r■^c^V. 


lELEN  KELLER  HEARS 
fOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


"I  Heve  Heard!  I  Could  Weep 
for   Joyl"    Cried   Happy  - 
Young  WorT)an.  Ml 


Because  so  many  Lewiston  and  Au- 
burn people  have  heard  Miss  Helen 
I  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
JMacy,  and  because  everybody  is  in- 
[terested  in  her,  the  following'  item 
from  a  California  paper  will  be  read 
[with  intere^.t:  "Thursiday  way  a  day 
j  of  miracles  for  Helen  Keller,  the 
1  deaf,  blind,  and  for  a  time  dumb 
gjrl,  who  is  at  the  Auditorium.  Into 
(the  soundless  world  in  which  she  has 
lived  since  her  birth  the  sweet,  high 
notes  of  a  song'  penetrated  and  Helen 
Keller,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
actually  heard  sound.  Hitherto  she 
has  'heard'  thru  her  sensitive  fingers, 
which  slie  placed;  on  the  lips  and 
throat  of  tlae  person  whose  words 
she  wished  to  read. 

"This  time  the  beautiful  high  notes 
of  a  selection  from  'Die  Walkuere,' 
sung  by  Mme.  Saltzman-Stevens  of 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company,' 
reached  the  girl's  brain  thru  her  ears. 
"With  uplifted  hands  and  heaving 
bosom  she  exclaimed  over  and  over 
at  the  completion  of  the  song-:  'Oh, 
I  h^ve  heard!  I  have  heard!  I 
could  weep  for  joy!' 

"The  meeting  of  the  two  women 
was  iby  chance  and  only  a  few  per- 
^RS  were  pres  en  t , " 


Fojl'many  years  modem  scientists 
hav»  been  trying  to  rescue  the] 
swe^^aracter  of  Helen  Keller  fromi 
the  entombment  of  her  impaired  phy-| 
sical  senses.  The  process  is  not  un- 
like that  eager  digging  out  of  a  miner 
■who  has  been  tuapped  within  subter- 
ranean depths.  Without  ears  to  hear, 
'^et,  the  young  woman  hears.  Without 
eyes  to  see,  yet  she  sees  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Mute  as  is  her  tongue, 
yet  she  finds  a  means  to  converse. 

The  recent  episode  of  her  remark- 
able (?ase,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
Holen  Kellar  actually  has  heard  like 
normal  people,  the  high  notes  of  an 
opera  singer,  is  explained  by  scien- 
tists. One  man  says:  "It  is  simply 
the  final  result  of  her  constant  and  in- 
tense longing  and  striving  to  hear." 

Says  another  specialist:.  "Now  I 
realize  why  she  was  taking  singing  les- 
sons— it  was  to  train  herself  to  hear." 
These  are  Very  golden  ideas.  They 
might  become  superbly  useful.  Helen 
Kellers  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
we  suppose.  We  are  all  deficient  in 
some  faculties.  We  are  all  imprison- 
ed within  imperfect  personalities.  To 
all  of  us  there  is  a  way  to  struggle 
out.  Education  is  a  leading  out,  but 
the  process  of  producing  bigger  per- 
sonalities cannot  be  all  from  the  out- 
side. Most  of  it  is  subjective.  There 
must  be  from  wthin  that  constant 
and  intense  longing  and  striving. 
Some  readers  may  recognize  the 
idea  by  the  suggestion  of  the  word 
ambition.  The  learner,  both  in  and 
3ut  of  school,  progresses  according  to 
his  constancy  and  his  intensity  in 
longing  and  striving  to  learn.  If  Helen  [ 
Keller  can  get  out  of  the  trap  with  all 
of  her  handicap  who  is  there  who  can- 
not escape?  The  scientists  explain 
fhe  method. 


There  is  another  feature  to'  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  this  womjan's 
efforts.  How  can  anybody  hear  with- 
out being  trained  to  hear.  How  can 
anybody  appreciate  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, any  of  the  finer  pursuits,  with- 
out first  being  in  preparation  to  hear 
ond  to  see. 

Tlie  Helen  Keller  case  repeats  the 
meaning :  "He  who  carries  the  most  to 
India,  brings  back  out  of  India  the 
'nost."  ,,,.r;' 


Hearing  Ability  of  Helen  Ke 
Base  of  Aurisfs'  Debate. 


Whether  a  woman  who  has  been  deaf 
since  infancy  really  heard  notes  from 
the  throat  of  an  operatic  singer  is  a 
question  that  medical  experts  in  all 
parts  of  the  land  are  riscussing.  Some 
specialists  are  of  the  opinion  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  song-.  Others  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  she  merely  im-= 
agined  she  heard  the  music.  The  dis- 
cussion is  the  result  of  the  latest  im- 
portant incident  in  the  remarkable  life 
of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  blind  and  al- 
most dumb  woman.  Recently  in  Los 
Angeles  Mme.  >Salzman-Stevens,  the 
famous  opera  singer,  sang  for  Miss' 
Keller,  who  endeavored  to  "hear"  her 
by  placing  her  fingers  on  Mme.  Salz- 
!  man-Stevens'  lips.  When  the  singer 
',sa,ng  her  first  high  note  Miss  Keller 
I  emitted  a  startled  cry  of  happiness. 
;  saying  "I  heard  you,  I  heard  the  sound 
I  of  your  voice."  Some  specialists  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  by  saying  that 
ithe  vibrations  of  the  high  note  'passed 
from  Mme.  Salzman-Stevens'  lips 
through  Miss  Keller's  sensitive  and 
highly  trained  fingers  to  her  brain,  de- 
ceiving her  into  the  belief  that  she  had 
actually  heard  the  sound. 


MME.  SALZMAN  STEVENS, 


i 

JJFE'S  VEIL  OF 
^     SILENCE  RENT 


Helen  Keller  Hears    Voice    of 
Ivime.  b'Hitzman-Stevens 


SIKICESSION  OF  HIGH  A's 


The 


Deaf-Blind     Girl     Exults 
Miracle  Wrought  at  Los 
Angeles. 


In 


One  day  receutly  saw  the  ■R-orkinjr  of 
a  miracle  for  Helen  Keller,  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Into  the  sound- 
less -world  in  -which  she  has  lived  since 
babyhood  the  SAveet,  high  notes  of  a 
song  penetrated,  and  Helen  Keller  for 
the  first  time  in  her  memory  actually 
heard  sound.  Not  by  means  of  her  sen- 
sitire  fingers,  which  the  blind  givl  places 
on  the  lips  and  throat  of  the  i>erson 
whose  words  she  wishes  to  read,  but 
exactly  as  normal  people  hear.  The 
beautiful,  full,  hig-h  notes  of  a  selection 
from  "Die  Walkure,"  sung  by  Mme. 
Saltzman-Stevens  of  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  company,  stirred  the  long-doi*- 
mant  auditory  apparatus  and  the  sound 
of  the  highest  notes  reached  the  girl's 
brain.  TN'ith  uplifted  hands  and  heav- 
ing bosom  she  exclaimed  over  and  over 
at  the  completion  of  the  song:  "Oh,  I 
have  heard.  I  have  heard!  I  could 
weep  for  joy!" 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  to  whom  Miss  Kel- 
ler owes  her  ability  to  speak,  was  great- 
^3^  moved  and  eagerlj-  questioned  the 
^irl.  Miss  Keller  repeated  over  again 
the  marvelous  fact,  tliat  she  had  actu- 
\\lv  heard. 


i  Mrs.  Macy  stated  that  a  test  had 
been  made  some  time  ago  by  means  of 
;hrill  whistles  and,  while  the  sound 
5eemed  to  penetrate  to  the  girl's  brain, 
it  caused  her  extreme  pain  and  was 
fiot  actually  audible  to  hei'. 

I  Chance-Wrought   Miracle 

'  Miss  Keller  met  Mme.  Saltzman- 
Stevens  by  chance  in  the  offlce'  of 
Manager  Behymer,  the  other  day. 
She  remarked  that  she  had  never 
"heard"  grand  opera.  Mme.  Stevens 
ansv/ered  that  she  should  do  so  at 
once.  No  one  thought  she  would 
"hear"  except  as  she  heard  other 
songs  or  ordinary  conversation — by 
means  of  her  fingers  and  her  sense  of 
vibration.  No  one  of  the  little  com- 
ipany  that  drew  interestedly  about  the 
[grand  piano  realized  that  almost  a 
imiracle  was  to  be  performed.  All 
eyes  were  turned  eagerly  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  women.  Mme.  Saltzman- 
Stevens  put  one  arm  about  the  slen- 
der waist  of  the  girl,  who  smiled  at 
the  touch;  then  with  Miss  Keller's 
fingers  on  her  throat  and  lips  she 
sang  "Ich  Grolle  Nicht"  from  Schu- 
mann. The  expressive  face'  of  the 
beautiful  blind  girl  told  that  she  read 
the  words  and  felt  the  thrill  of  the 
magnificent  voice.  When  the  singer 
soared  into  the  splendid  full  notes  of 
the  opera,  the  girl's  fingers  trembled 
and  she  clutched  her  bosom  with  her 
free  hand. 

Then  came  the  selection  which  Miss 
Keller  had  especially  requested,  Brun- 
hilde's  announcement  to  Sieglinde  and 
her  reply,  from  "Die  Walkure."  This 
selection,  possibly  because  of  tone 
placing,  seemed  to  reach  a  greater 
tone  altitude  than  the  other,  although 
the  highest  note  Mme.  Saltzman-Ste- 
vens  touches  in  this  song  iss  "a" 
natural.  This  is  many  times  repeat- 
ed. Or  it  may  have  been  the  perfect 
sympathy  between  the  singer  and  the 
igirl.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  won- 
derful voice  cleft  the  unanswerable  si- 
lence which  has  long  encompassed 
Helen  Keller,  and  her  soul  knew  the 
thrills  of  a  song. 
I  She  Hears 

!  Something  of  what  the  song  meant 
Ito  the  blind  girl  must  have  crept  into 
iMme.  Sal tzman- Stevens'  heart,  for  her 
glance  left  the  music  it  had  been  fol- 
lowing and,  looking  into  the  blue  eyes 
Ibo  close  to  hers,  she  threw  all  the 
Imagnetism  and  vibrance  she  possessed 
iinto  the  last  triumphant  bars  of  the 
melody.  The  face  of  the  girl  lit  up 
marvelously.  She  withdrew  her  fin- 
gers from  the  singer's  lips  and  raised 
her  hand  to  her  left  ear,  her  expres- 
sion one  of  awe.  Then  a  dark  crimson 
itide  of  blood  swept  up  into  her  cheeks 
^nd   hei      eyes  brimmed  with  tears. 


Mme.  Saltzman-Stevens,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  her  brilliant  career, 
lost  the  ending  of  her  song.  A  catch 
came  in  her  throat  and  she  let  the 
last  note  remain  unsung  as  the  blind 
girl  clung  to  her. 

Both  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher 
were  much  excited.  "I  have  always 
said  that  I  believe  I  could  hear  very 
high  sounds,  but  when  they  made  the 
test  with  shrill,  high  whistles,  It 
pained  me  so  I  did  not  wish  to  hear," 
said  the  former.  "Now  I  know  that 
hearing  is  different.  The  sound  I 
heard  was  like  what  I  have  thought 
water  falling  from  a  height  Aiust  be 
like — a  sweet  tinkling.  I  am  sure  I 
heard." 


Oa.lCla,-»vct,  Co.lvlorYULa-')  j-rubnx^-Y-u^. 
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Hel^U^Keiier  Will   Lecture^ 

♦<}-•-  -KH»-  -^-a*-  -Hjt^  '-M>^  -H3-*- 

Proceeds  Are  for    Charity 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  wonder  woman  of  the  age, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  people 
of  Oakland  on  Friday  afternoon  next 
In  Ye  Ijibert}'  playhouse.  She  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  John  Macy,  her 
teacher,  and  equally  wonderful.  Mrs. 
Macy  v/111  give  a  preliminary  talk, 
giving  interesting  data  regarding  the 
education  of  her  ward,  which  began 
at  the  age  of  seven.  Miss  Keller,  by 
reason  of  her  almost  miraculous 
achievements,  is  arousing  the  interests 
of  society  and  educational  circles,  as 
she  goes  from  city  to  city  giving  her 
message  to  the  world.  On  her  trip 
throughout  the  United  States  this  tal- 
ented young  woman  has  been  Inter- 
viewed by  men  high  in  the  ranks  of 
statesmanship  and  art  and  was  men- 
tioned as  a  second  Napoleon  by  the 
late  Mark  Twain.  Since  starting  out 
on  her  present  tour  this  wonder-wo-' 
man  actually  heard  the  high  note  of 
an  opera  singer  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
she  will  tell  of  this  happy  discovery 
to   her   Oakland   giudience. 

The  lecture  Is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Associated  Charities  and.  the  ad- 
vance sale  of  seats  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
the  appearance  of  any  notable  char- 
acter in  this  city.     The  box  office  sale 


MRS.  JO^X  NEWTOX  PORTER.  AVHO  VHlJJj  BE  ONE  OF  THE 
PATRONESSES  AVHEN  3IISS  HE!  EN  KELLER  LECTURES  IN 
OAKLAND. 


will  open  Monday  morning,  March  1^, 
but  ticl^etsj,may  be  procured  at  the 
Associated  Qharities  in  Oakland,  Bow- 
man's drug  store,  Sherman  &  Clay's 
and  in  Berkeley  at  all  charity  or- 
j;;anizations,  1910  Kittridge  street, 
Glessner  &  Morse,  2162  Shattuck  ave- 
nue, also  2  302  Telegraph  avenue. 
-  A  long  list  of  prominent  society 
women  who,  as  patronesses,  are  de- 
voting their  time  and  efforts  to  the 
success  of  the  occasion,  includes: 

Mesdames  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
Dr.  Luhlla  Clay  Carson,  Core  E.  Jones, 
Dane  Coolidge,  Dr.  Jessica  Pelxotto, 
Dr.  Kate  Brousseau,  Dr.  Hope  Trover, 
T.  H.  Speddy,  R.  O.  Moody,  Elvira; 
Beals,  Harriet  Hawes,  C.  S.  Chamber- 
lain, A.  C.  Posey,  L.  C.  Grasser,  W11-: 
"tiam  T.   Blackburn,   J.   B.   Richardson^ 


C  C.  Bemis,  L.  D.  Inskeep,  J.  P.  Con- 
ners,  Stanley  Moore,  Philin  T.  Clav, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow,  F.  M.  Smith,  J.  J. 
Valentine,  Florence  Nusbaumer,  Sam 
Bell  Wakefield,  Frederick  P.  Cutting, 
Albert  W.  Palmer,  F.  C.  Turner,  Solo- 
mon Kahn,  Frank  C.  Havens,  Francis 
Musser,  John  P.  Farrell,  Charles  B.i 
Palmer,  John  Yule,  Warren  S.  Pal-; 
rtier,  William  S.  Thorsen,  Duncan 
MacDufRe,  John  ^NTewton  Porter,  Ed- 
ward Von  Adelung,  Erg-o  Majors,  B. 
A.  Forsterer.  Mark  Requa,  Milton 
Schwartz  and  Morris  Falk. 

Misses  Annie  Florence  Brown, 
Marion  Ransome,  Mary  E.  Wilson, 
Nellie  Jones,  Blanche  Morce,  I^ucy 
etebbins,  Emma  Wellman,  Grace  Bar- 
nard, Alice  O.  Hunt,  Margaret  Poore,= 
Mary  Lambert,   Mary  Alexander.  ! 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  com-Ji 
mittee  on  arrangements  consists  off 
Charles  S.  Greene,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,' 
£)r.  Susan  Fenton,  C.  E.  Keyea,  Mrs»i 
Frances  Lemon  and  Miss  Annie  Flor^ 
ence  Brown.  Jp! 
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ten  Keller  at  Last 
Believes  She  Can  Hear- 


At  last  Helen  Keller  has  experienced 
the   thrill   of  hearing. 

At  an  operatic  concert  in  Los  Angeles 
recently  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  John 
Macy  of  Boston  were  seated  in  the 
audience.  Mme.  Frease-Greene  of  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Coniipany 
was  singing.  Mrs.  Macy  was  "talking" 
to    Miss   Keller,    their   hands   clasped. 

Suddenly  Miss  Keller's  face  flushed 
and    she    exclaimed    joyfully: 

"I   hear!     I   hear!     It   is   grand!" 

Mnie,  Frease-Greene  had  reached  sone 
particularly  high  notes.  A  few  minutes 
later    she    sang    the    same    higli    notes. 


.first  clongreaattonal  Cbiircb 

Twelftl!  and  Gjay  Streets,  Oakland,  Gal 
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REV.  RAY  FREDERIC  CARTER,  Acting  Pastor 

560  Valle  Vista  Avenue.       Telephone  Oakland  5108 

Ofiuce  Hours:  Tuesday  and  Thursday     1:30-2:30 

REV.   SIDNEY  L.  GUL.ICK  )  ,,.     . 

MRS.    CARA    FISHER    GULIOK         |  Misgionanes,  Kyoto,  Japan 

H.  R.  JONES,  Financial  Secretary 

103  Greenbank  Avenue.        Telephone  Piedmont   7789 

Of&ce  Hours  at  Church,   except  Monday,   9:00-12:00;    1:30-5:00 

MISS  HESTER  A.  HEASON,   136  East  Fourteenth  Street.  Secretary 

Office  Hours  at  Church,  except  Monday,   9:00-12:00;   1:30-5:00 

L.   E.   BOARDMAN,     Union   Savings  Bank,  Treasurer 

CHARLES    S.   GREENE,      135   Kempton   Avenue,  Clerk 

CHARLES  S.   LEWIS,     785   Twenty-first   Street,  Sexton 

Hours,   8:00-12:00;   1:00-5:00,  daily  except  Monday 

Church  Telephone — Oakland  8244 


l^eat  /K>otto  foe  1914. 

"Leaving  the  word  of  the  beginning  of    Christ, 
let  us  press  on  unto  full  growth."     Heb.  6:1. 


U:00— /iBorntng  Morsbip. 


d^Evry 


Organ  Prelude    "Benediction  Nuptiale" 

H01.Y,  Holy,  Holy 

Invocation  and  Lord's  Prayer 

Anthem     "O  Thou,  whose  power  treniendour,"      Spicker 

Responsive  Reading    24 

Gloria 

Scripture  Lesson 

Hymn    9        Congregation  seated 

Prayer 

Choir  Response    Lead  me  Lord" 

Announcements 

Hymn     182 

Offertorv     "Pilgrim's  Song" 

Sermon;     Rev.  Ray  F.  Carter 

"The  Making  of  a  Prophet" 
Hymn    100 
Benediction 
Organ  PosTLUDE     "Sortie"  Rogers 


Wesley 


Tscbnikowskv 


Choir. 

Mrs.  A.  B.Winchester,  Soprano.  Hugh  J.  Williams,  Tenor. 

Mrs.  Carroll  Nicholson,  Contralto.      Chas.  E.  Lloyd  Jr.,  Bass. 

Miss  Virginie  deFremery,  Organist.  M.  H.  Maddern,  Librarian. 

E'Jgene  Blanchard,   Director. 


7:30— Bventng  Morebip. 

Organ  Prelude    "Choral  and  Andante  Sostenufo" 

Mendelssohn 
Doxology 

Invocation  and  Lord's  Prayer 

Anthem     "Above  all  praise"  Mendclssobu 

Scripture  Lesson 
Prayer 
Hymn    534 
Announcements 

Offertory    "Benedictns"  St.  Saens 

ADDRESS:     Prof.  Carleton  H.  Parker 

"Social  Lessons  of  the  Wheatland  Riot" 
Hymn    342 
Benediction 
Organ  PoSTLUDE     "Grand   Chorus"  Mac  Master 


SunDas 

9:46— Church  School  11 :00— Church  Kindergarten. 

12:30— Calana  Bible  Class.      12:45— Mayflower  Sunday  School. 
6:15— Young  People's  Hour.  7:00  —Chinese  Sunday  School. 

Pastor's     Assistants. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Jensen,  2304  Webster  St. 

Telephone  Oakland  1597 
Miss  Erma  B.   Gilbert,  1126   Fourlh  Ave. 

Telephone  Merritt  1691 


Monday  evening,  7:00— C.    E.  off  for  a  hike  to  Redwood 
Peak.     All  young  people  welcome. 

Tuesday,  3:30 — Social  Service  Club  meets  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Sara  Phillips,  566  Bellevue  Ave.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be 
an  especially  large  meeting. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4:00  to  6:00— Mr.  J.  S,  Barker 
will  meet  in  the  study  any  person  interested  in  the  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  alcoholic  and  drug  habits. 

Tuesday,  7:45— Choir  Rehearsal. 

Wednesday,  3:00  to  5:00— The  Lodge  will  be  open  to 
the  Girls  of  the  Church  school. 

Wednesday  7:00 — Intermediate  Boys'  Club,  at  the  Lodge- 
Mr.  A.  C.  Jensen,    Director. 

Wednesday,  7:46 — Prayer  meeting.  Subject:  ''Great  Men 
of  the   Kingdom." 

Thursday    8:00— Calana  Club,  at  the  Lodge.      Mr.  Otto  B.  ^^ 

Hagedorn,  Physical  Director. 

Friday,  2:30 — Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  the  Chapel  Mrs.  Kofoid  will  give  an  address  on  "The 
Religious  Faiths  of  Turkey. "  An  earnest  invitation  is  extend- 
ed to  all  women  of  the  congregation. 

Friday,  7:00 — Junior  Progressive  Club  at'the  Lodge.    Mr.  "o 

A.  C.  Jensen,  Director.  &.c' 

Friday,  7:30 — Choir  Rehearsal.  Iz;  "^ 

Saturday,  10:00  to  12:00— Junior  Boys' Club    meets  at    the  ^^ 

Lodge  with  Mr.  Jensen.  ,^  o  '^ 

_ . .  ;  ._j-.    Q 
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Hnnouncementa.  !  g 

Vesper  Service  at  6:15  today — Leader,  Mr.    Carter.    Sub- 
ject: "The  Building  of  a  Life." 

Today,  at  3:30  —  At  the    Y.  M.  C.  A.     Meeting    for  men.  j  i^'^^ 

Speaker,  Rev.  Emil  G.  Lund.     Topic:  "Can  a   Christian  Have  !^§ 

Any  Fun?"     All  men  invited.  .  j,^^ 

Today  at  5:30 — Pleasant  Hour  Services  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A  ]  ^^ 

Subiect:  "The  Master's  AflfectioH."     Leader,  Rev.    Henry  K.  5.2p« 

Sanborne.     Hostesses,  Brooklyn  Presbyterian  Church.  '  *"  ^ 

Helen  Keller  will  lecture  at  Ye  Liberty  Theatre  under  the  , 
amspices  of  the  Associated  Charities,  on  "The  Heart  and  the  I 
Hand  or  the  right  use  of  the  Senses",  Friday  March  20th  at  1 
4:00  P.  M.     Tickets  50  cents,  75  cents  and  $1.00.  ♦ 


Hnnouncemente. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  service  iu  memory  of  Dr. 
McLean  are  printed  in  the  Pacific  for  March  11th,  also  the  re- 
port of  the  Pastoral  Committee.   Copies  at  the  office,  5  cents. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  meeting  ou  Fridav  will 
begin  at  2:30.  The  Social  Hour  will  be  onxitted  that  we  may 
close  at  3:45,  tlnis  giving  time  for  those  v^  ho  derire  to  attend 
the  lecture  by  Kekn  Keller  at  Ye  Liberty  Theatre. 

Professor  Carleton  K.  Parker,  Executive  Secretsry  of  the 
California  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  will 
spesk  at  the  service  tonight  on  ''Social  Lessons  of  the  Wh«at- 
lajid  Riol. "  Dr.  Parker  has  been  invited  to  ccme  by  the 
committee  organized  some  time  ago  to  inquire  into  the  Wheat- 
land affair,  and  the  congregation  is  nrged  to  hear  his  report. 

Mr.  Carter  will  hold  two  classes  for  those  who  desire  to 
unite  with  the  church,  or  who  are  interested  in  the  Christian 
life  whether  they  expect  to  unite  with  the  church  at  Easter  or 
not.  The  first  will  be  at  10:15  in  the  study  for  members  of 
the  Sunday  School,  and  the  other  will  meet  after  church  in 
place  of  the  Adult  Class,  and  in  conjunction  with  it. 

A  great  meeting  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  what  Coagregotionalists  believe  in  these 
days,  will  be  h;'ld  on  Thursday  evening  in  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Na.sh  will  speak  on  "The  Changed  View  of  God",  Rev. 
Raymond  Brooks  on  ''The  Changed  View  of  the  Bible",  and 
Rev.  A.  W.  Paltuer  rin  "Christ  from  the  Modern  Point  of 
View."       Programs  will   be  found    in   the   church  toda}', 

Mrs.  Booth-CUbborn  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  France,  Mr.  Herbert  Booth  and  Miss  Victoria 
Cltbborn  will  conduct  services  in  this  church  beginning  next 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  for  ten  days.  Meetings  wiU  be 
hell  afternoon  and  evening.  Fuller  announcement  will  be 
made  later.  Their  work  in  Southern  California  has  beeen  of 
great  value,  and  the  pastors  of  several  of  the  largest  churches 
have  writteu  very  appreciatively  of  it.  The  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public  arid  our  congregatioij    is  cordially  invited. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  cnngregation  will  bear  in  mind  the 
announcement  of  last  Sunday  concerning  the  special  off-ring 
to  be  taken  at  Esfttr-.  over  and  above  our  usual  offerirgs,  for 
the  w^ork  of  home  missions.  By  joining  heartiiv  in  this  plan, 
and  by  practising  some  self  denird  through  this  Lenten  period 
we  may  be  able  to  make  an  offering  for  this  Vi'ork  which  will 
register  in  a  new  way  our  love  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
earth.  This  is  not  an  appeal  for  money.  It  is  the  setting  be- 
fore the  church  of  an  opportunity  for  growth  in  Christian  ex- 
perience through  geniiine  sacrifice  for  h  grett  eau?e. 
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■  There  was  another  flush  on  the  blind 
woman's   face. 

Taere  was  no  doubt  but  that  Miss 
Keller  had  heard,  but  the  joy  w^as 
cnlj'  temporary,  for  later  when  friends 
tried  to  converse  T\'ith  her  she  could  no 
lonsrer  hear. 

The  high  notes  that  the  opera  singsr 
sang  several  times  during  her  number 
seemed  to  be  all  that  had  a  thrill  for 
the  famous  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
scholar. 

While  in  California  Mis  Keller  has 
beejj^entertained    frenn^T^^jj^^^^,, i,iiii,iw,ii 

^  a^<,1^  S-nr-i^  C'To.'t  O  T     OoV^U,,      l./C"WuO^ 
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BIJHiLSi'^olds  Audience  Spell- 
bound With  Demonstration 
Cf  Misfortunes  Overcome. 
■awrS'a    capacity    house    last    even- 
ing that  assembled  at  the  Tuesday  club 
to   hear  Plelen   Keller  in   her     wonder- 
ful   lecture,      "The      Heart      and        the 
Hand,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Our  Senses." 
Mrs.    W.   H.   Prouty,    the   president   of 
the    club,    i'ltroduced    Mrs.    .John    Macy. 
formerly  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  who  pre- 
luded   the    lecture    with    an    account   of 
the    stages    of    her    teaching    the    blind 
girl  from  the  age  of  seven,  through  all 
it.s    interesting    steps    until    her      pupil 
graduated   with    honors      from      college, 
The     seemingly     insurmountable     diffi- 
culties   were    overridden    -ivith    indom-] 
itable    courage    and      patience      on      thej 
part  Of  both,  until,  as  Mrs.  Macy   says] 
"It  was  a   question   whether  it  was  th 
teacher   leading  the   pupil,   or  the   pupi 
driving  the  teacher."      Finally  she  p£e 
sented    Miss    Keller,    who    has   come    t( 
be  a  shinJTig  example  of  so  many  won 
derful    achievements,    and    who    demon 
strated    before    an    audience,    that    wa 
held    spellbound    by    intense    attention 
her  scarcelj'  less  than  unbelievable  abil 
ity  to  give  voice  to  -the  tlioughtg  of  he] 


marks  a  cheer  aiid   happiness  that  car 

only   bring-    thankfulness    to   those    pos- 

isessing-   tfee    ordinary    faculties    of   life 

Upon    the    close    of    her    lecture,    she 

knswered    questions   from    the   audience, 

nterpreted    by    Mrs.    Macy.       She    said 

in  response  to  a  word  of  welcome  that 

^he  Avas  glad   to  be  in   Sacramento  and 

jove'd     California    because     "It    had    so 

jnany  beautiful   sniells." 

I  Miss   Keller   bag   a   charm    of   person! 

llity    and    carries    witli    her    an    aii-    ol 

jptimism     that    is     nothing     short       ot 

riarvelous    in    one    so    liandicapped  ^s 

he    has    been    almost    from    her      "^ry 

m%h.  Jr  . 


TV)  5L.r  o^   2^0  ^^   >  "^  >  Hi 

I  The   Story   of   My  Life — By  ,Helen. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  on  June  27,  1880.  She  was  a 
child  with  perfect  sight  and  hearing  until 
she  had  a  very  long  sickness — congestion 
of  stomach  and  brain — ^^vhich  left  her 
blind   and   deaf. 

It  was  after  tliis  sickness  that  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  came  tq  her.  Her 
instructor  began  teaching  her  how  to  say 
the  smaller  words  that  she  once  could  say. 
Helen  understood  people  by  putting  her 
finger  up  to  their  lips  and  her  hand  on 
their  tliroat  when  they  talked  to  her. 
Another  way  was  to  have  Miss  Sullivan 
spell  the  words  in  her  hand,  letter  by  letter. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Helen  herself 
soon  learned  to  speak  to  other  children 
similarly  afl[licted  whom  she  visited  at 
different  institutions  for  the  blind.  Every- 
where she  went.  Miss  Sullivan  accom- 
panied her. 

Although  she  could  not  see  or  hear, 
many  people  think  that  she  must  lead  a 
very  dreary  life ;  but  not  so.  Helen  was  the 
most  contented  child,  always  gaining  the 
^bright  side  of  everything.     Her^greatest_ 


amusement  was  to  read.  But  how  did  st 
read?  It  was  by  having  all  her  lettei 
raised.  Many  hours  a  day  she  amuse 
herself  by  reading  fables  in  such  a  way. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  Helen  left  the  Sout 
for  Boston.  Helen  had  been  wishing  to  £ 
North  so,  of  course,  she  was  delighte< 
She  went  to  the  seashore  and  enjoye 
bathing  as  much  as  anyone  who  could  se 
and  hear,  and  perhaps  even  more. 

But  all  this  time  she  was  not  onl 
learning  to  read,  she  was  learning  1 
write,  to  figure;  she  was  preparing  f(l 
college.  When  asked  which  college  sli 
preferred,  she  always  replied  "Harvard] 

She  passed  all  her  examinations  f< 
Radcliffe.  She  interpreted  the  questioi 
by  means  of  raised  letters  and  answere 
them  on  a  Hammond  typewTiter.  Mil 
Sullivan  also  helped  her  by  spelling  into  h 
hand  the  words  she  could  not  make  out. 

In  class  all  her  lessons  had  to  be  spell< 
to  her.  Her  teachers  were  all  very  a, 
commodating.  She  passed  all  her  e 
aminations  to  graduate,  still  Rising  tl 
tj^ewriter  to  advantage.  SIk  receiv< 
excellent  marks  in  German,  English  ai 
Latin  and  received  good  marks  in  science. 

After  she  left  college  she  lived  with  her 
teacher  in  different  places.  She  traveled 
a  good  deal.  She  went  home  to  her 
mother  in  Alabama  and  wrote  many 
letters  to  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mark. 
Twain,  Mr.  Whittier  and  many  other 
distinguished  men.  At  first  the  letters 
were  very  short  sentences  with  just  brief 
thoughts,  but  in  time  they  moulded  into 
well-expressed  revelations  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler's artistic  mind. 

Beatrice  Power. 


Announcement  came  iai»t'"wS5S'*WWW 
Miss  H«lett..Kelier,  wTio  for  some  time 
has  been  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  that 
she  has  full  belief  in  the  recent  tests 
which  have  been  made  there  to  restore 
I  her  bearing,  and  that  she  has  actually 
beard  the  high  notes  of  Minnie  Sultzman 
j Stevens,  who  bad  been  singiig  for  hei 
for  several  days.  Until  a  ctrtain  day 
last  week  Miss  Keller  was  not  sure  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  singer's  voice  had 
made  any  impression  upon  her  dormant 
ear  drums.  She  was,  however,  fully 
convinced  after  several  experiments  that 
she  wa»  able  to  hear.  "I  know  now  that 
I  can  hear,"  she  said,  "and  I  am  so 
happy."  Miss  Keller  left  for  a  short  trip 
itu  places  near  Los  Angeles,  returning  to 
that  city  Thursday  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment of  listening  to  the  singer  without 
the  usual  aid  of  her  hand  upon  her  mouth 
and  throat. 

"Whether  we  know   Miss  Keller   or  not 

the  above  announcement  cannot  but  cause 

every  one  of  our  readers  to  feel  glad 

when  any  happiness  comes  into  the  life 

I 

|of  this  beautiful  and  gifted  woman  who. 

althongh  misfortune  has  laid  its  hand 
heavily  upon  her,  she  has  surmounted  all 
obstacles  and  gained  a  fame  second  to 
Ino  woman  in  America. 
'  Another  reason  why  we,  in  this  vicin- 
ity, take  a  peculiar  interest  in  her  life,  is 
tbat  her  home  in  Wrentham,  only  four 
lOQiles  from  Foxboro,  has  grown  so  fa- 
,mi!iar,  and  she  is  frequently  seen  here, 
|We  all  hope  to  hear  still  more  encourag 
iog  news  shortly,  and  that  at  least  a  par- 
tial recovery  in  the  sense  of  hearing  may 
be  granted  her. 


Tle-^    ^PT-l^,  yVM,.OL^^^^'^c.a^^ 
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A  Miracle  of  Love  and 
Science 

By  Rev.  C.  F.  Aked,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  = 


m 


A  HELPLESS  little  human  animal,  subject 
to  fits  of  ungovernable  rage,  deaf, 
^-^Sw^v**,!^"™^'  apparently  without  a 
soul,  demonstrably  without  a  gateway  to  the 
soul,  if  soul  there  was — a  brilliant  and  charm- 
ing woman,  gifted  beyond  her  fellows,  mistress 
of  many  languages,  heiress  by  divine  right  of 
the  world's  culture,  her  great  heart  beating 
with  sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  the  disin- 
herited,   and   the    poor! 

These  two  are  on",  and  the  one  is  calle-? 
Helen  Keller.  It  is  a  miracle,  a.  miracle  of 
'love  and  science.  The  world  swings  back 
upon  its  axis.  Tertullian  is  right,  after  all: 
Certum  est  quia  im.possibile  est.  It  is  cer- 
tain because  It  is  impossible! 

Helen  Keller  was  nineteen  months  old  when 
she  was  attacked  by  a  mysterious  Illness  which 
was  diagnosed  as  "acute  congestion  of  the 
stomach  and  brain."  The  physician,  like  the 
preacher,  can  sonnetimes  ride  off  on  the  back 
of  a  phrase.  The  fever  passed,  leaving  the 
child  blind  and  deaf.  She  had  not,  of  course, 
learned  to  talk;  and  for  years  there  was  no 
way  of  teaching  her.  We  learn  to  talk  by 
hearing  others  talk.  She  was  stone  deaf. 
During  more  than  five  years  it  was  uncertain 
whether  she  could  form  an  idea. 

Her  sense  of  touch  remained.  But  If  she 
felt  a  doll  or  a  table  she  could  not  think  "doll" 
or  "table."  We  know  now  that  she  had  a 
brain  and  an  extremely  powerful  brain.  But 
it  was  machinery  inert  because  no  living  energy 
could  get  at  it  to  start  it  working. 

A  DEBT  TO   DICKENS. 

/pHARLES  DICKENS  wrote  his  "American 
^  Notes."  The  American  people  have  long 
since  forgiven  him  for  "Martin  Chuzzlewit" 
and  kindred  offenses.  The  world  has  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  "American  Notes." 
In  that  book  he  tells  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  deaf  and  blind,  yet  educated  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Howe. 


■Elelen's  mother  read  the  story,  sighed  as 
isne  remem'oered  that  Dr.  Howe  had  been  dead 
rnany  yearo,  yet  took  heart  of  hope  even  as 
she  sisrhed.  And  Dr.  Howe,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.  The  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston, 
the  scene  of  Dr.  Howe's  great  labors,  under- 
took to  furnish  a  teacher  for  Helen,  and  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan  entered  upijn  her  life-work. 

Of  Miss  Sullivan  (now  MrS.  Macy)  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  in  terms  of  ordinary  praise 
and  gratitude. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  miracle,  and  the  miracle- 
worker  is  Miss  Sullivan.  Science  could  not 
have  acco-Tiplished  this  without  love;  love 
would  have  been  baffled  without  science.  Mind 
and  heart  according  well  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Sullivan  hsve  made  a  music  vaster  than  that 
of  v/hich  the  English  poet  dreamed.  She  is 
a  fulfilment  of  prophecy: 

"Then  '  7  e  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened 

and  the  ec.rs  of  the  deaf  shall  he  unstopped. 
Then  shall  the  lame  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing!" 

Miss  Sullivan  had  herself  been  blind.  Her 
sight  had  been  so  recently  restored  that  her 
training  for-,  the  work  she  undertook  seemed 
contemptibly  inadequate.  But  she  has  a 
m.ind  of  extremely  Swift  and  strong  grasp. 
Love  did  the  rest.  And  Miss  Sullivan,  given 
a  girl  deaf  and  blind,  who  could  not  speak 
jbecause  she  had  never  learned,  and  could  not 
[write  because  she  did  not  know  that  such  a 
thing  as  writing  exists,  quickly  found  that 
there  was  still  another  problem:  she  had  to 
humanize  this  savage  '  little  creature.  She 
must  win  both  obedience  and  love. 

THE  "SEARCH  FOR  HER  SOUIj." 

llfHE  account  of  Miss  Sullivan's  travels  in 
search  of  Heleji's  soul  is  as  thrilling  as 
Lome  romance  of  mountain  climbing  or  ad- 
Jventure  among  buried  cities.  The  waterway 
ibecame  the  way  of  life.  Mi|fb  Sullivan,  using 
the  "manual  alphabet,"  spelled  into  Helel*'^f 
little  hand  "d-o-1-1,"  bending  the  child's  Aniens 
and  manirulating  the  tiny  hand  until  the 
teacher  despaired  of  success.  Helen  imitated; 
learned  the  motions ;j. find  seemed  at  first  to 
delight  in  them. 

Miss  Sullivan  put  the  child's  doll  into  her 
arms'and  tried  to  discover  some  way  in  which 
to  °-et  Helen's  mind  to  connect  the  finger  signs 
with  the  doll  which  she  held.  It  was  liseless. 
A°-ainst  the  walls  which  imprisoned  Helen's 
soul  Miss  Sullivan's  gentle  assaults  were  vain. 
The  child  dashed  the  doll  to   pieces  in  a  rage. 


\\ 


From  the  days  before  darkness  descended 
upon  her  Helen  had  brought  up  sounas  some- 
thing like  "wah-wah,"  her  best  Imitation  of 
"water."  Deep,  deep  down  in  the  recesses 
of  her  being  were  instinctive  Unkings  of  this 
sound  with  running  water.  And  now,  saving 
the  fragments  of  dolly  upon  the  floor,  leacher 
and   child   walked   through   the  garden  to   the 

well. 

Someone  was  drawing  water.  Miss  Sullivan 
placed  Helen's  hand  under  the  spout,  and  as 
the  cool  stream  gushed  upon  it  spelled  into 
her  other  hand  "w-a-t-e-r."  There  was  a 
thrill  of  thought,  an  electric  vibration,  as  it 
were,  within  the  soul  lurking  In  the  darkness. 
She  connected  "w-a-t-e-r"  with  this  cool, 
tonic  thing  rushing  up(  n  her!  She  thought! 
The  mystery  of  language  stood  revealed. 

BORN,    A    WOM.VN.    27    YK.VRS    AGO. 

HELEN  was  seven  years  old,  and  in  that 
instant  the  woman  was  horn.  Refine- 
ment, delicacy,  intellectual  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture, tenderness  and  philanthropy  and  human 
love  were  all  poter.ually  present  in  her  soul 
that  day  as  the  water  flowed. 

Miss  Keller  is  now  one  of  the  world's  great 
women.  Scholars  are  honored  by  her  f  '  id- 
ship.  Men  and  women  w^o  >  names  ar  t- 
ten  on  the  bead-roll  of  \  immortals  nt 
her  their  equal.  She  is  nearly  thirty-four 
years  old,  but  twenty-seven  years  ago  she  was 
born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit! 

The  remainder  of  her  story  belongs  to  the 
romance  of  education. 

English,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek — 
Miss  Keller  learned  them.  She  passed  the 
entrance  examination  for  Radcliffe.  She  took  ' 
her  B.  A.  degree  with  distinction.  She  has 
written  books.  She  delivers  lectures.  She  is 
a  stylist.  Her  English  is  faultlessly  clear, 
dignified  and  fluent. 

We  do  not  need  to  see  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy  in  the  flesh  to  understand  Whittier's 
superb  tribute  to  Miss  Sullivan: 

"With     great     admiration     of     thy     noble  k 
work  in  releasing  from  bondage  the  rr\ind  of/ 
thy  dear  pupil,   I  am  truly  thy  friend,  Johdf 
G.  Whittfer."  F 


'OsCoTu,   I'l^la.ss.    CXv>Ae-^cc-a^>^ 
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.ICAN  offers  ?10f> 
the    best    answers 


Who  are  the  world's  six  most  dis- 
tinguished women? 

Think  it   over! 

The  Boston  AM 
in   cash    prizes    for 
to   this   question. 

The  object  is  to  assist  tiie  Panama 
International  Exposition  Board  whicli 
has  decided  to  talve  the  six  most  dis- 
tinguished   women    of    the    world    to 

San  Francisco  in  1915  as  a  feature  of 
the  exposition. 

These  feminine  leaders  of  the 
world's  affairs  are  to  be  selected  hy 
a  special  committee  of  tlie  ^^'oInan'3 
board. 

Send  in  your  answers  clearly  writ- 
ten. Try  to  .select  a  representative 
of  New  England,  as  special  imp'jr- 
tance  will  be  attached  to  this.  You 
can  send  any  nuiliber  of  lists.  Tlie 
women  must  be  living.  Each  na^-'e 
submitted  will  be  given  one  vote.  The 
six  women  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  will  be  the  formal 
list  with  which  yours  will  be  com- 
pared. 

The  first  prize  is  .S3.5;  second,  $21); 
third,  $15;  fourth,  $10,  and  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh,  $5  eacli.  In  the  event 
of  a  tie  the  sum  will  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Get  busy  now  and  send  your  lists 
addressed  to  Panama-Pacific  Contest 
Department,    Boston    AMEFMCAN. 

Here  are  some  lists  sent  by  our 
readers. 

ERNEST  <»*V.  TAYLOR,  U.  S.  N. 
«Ne^-  Jersey,"  Boston. 

Emelme   Panklnirst  Linii    Cavalieri 

Sarah   Bernliarclt  !?  ! '"'V  ,  "■ 

Helen  Gould  Sueppard        Gaby  Desl.va- 

WIliLIABI      POIjIjOCK,     ^Vestbrook, 
Me.,    R.    F.    O.    2. 
ETa   Booth  ,      -"^'■-    Woorlv 

Helen    Goiild    Slneppard 
LUlian   M.    X.   Stevens 


Eineline     raiikhur.st 
liuth    St.    iJcnius 


MRS.     M.     C.     THORNUIKH:,     Kast 

Bridge  water. 

Ereeline     Pemkhuist  Marie    Piiric 

Helen  Keller  Saiali    Buinhai<)t 

Jaliy  AOJnmn  Mmip    Moutes'snri 

MISS    E,    C.    PHILiERICK,    Cumber- 
land  Mills,  Me. 

Phoebe  Hearst  Mis.   .lack  Gardner. 

Lillian   Ncrdica  Kll.s    Wlieflor   \\  iltox 

Mrs.    L..    M.    X.    Steven?      Kiizabotli   To«re 

D.  D.  GARCELON    Tiox  103,  Auburn, 
Me. 

Sarah   Bernhardt.  Emcline    P.-^nkhurst. 

Nellie  Melba.  .Tane  Addams. 

Marie   Curie.  Rclcn   Heller. 

IRENE    CISHMAN,    IVo.    75    Fayette 
Street.  Cambridge. 

Nellie   Melba.  Helen    Keller.    .. 

Sarah   Be.Lliardt.  Marie  Cnrie. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.        Helen  Gould   Rhcp;>ard. 

J.    R.    BARKAN,    No.    1    Ashburton 
place.  Boston. 

Emeline    Pankburst.  Annette   Kell:rman. 

Gaby    Deslys.  Ella  Wheeler   Wilcox. 

Vcmon   Castle.  Klcanora    Sears. 

MATTIE.      FRAZER,     No.     42     West 
Newton    street,   Bostri- . 

Marie  Curie.  He.. -Green. 

Emeline    Pankhurst.  Elronrra  Sears. 

Mary  Boyle  -  'Keilly.  Gaby  Deslys. 

JOHN    CROWLEY,    Medford. 

Ella  Flagg  Young.  Maud  Adams. 

Inez  -Mulholland.  I'o  v  I'itinof. 

Lina  Caveleri.  Fe'cn  Keller.  »»#- 

LYNDON    B.  HARDWICH,    Conant 
road,  Weston. 

Jane  Addams.  Carmen  Syka. 

Marie  Curie.  Helen  Gould  Sheppard. 

He}cn  Keller.  Emeline  Pankhurst. 

IMTRS.  E.  L.  BMNTIRE,  No.  133  New 
Bridee  street. 
Queen  Mary  of  England.  Era  Booth. 
Ella  F.  Young.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Hetty  Green.  Helen  Keller. 

MRS.    HARRIET    BROWN,    No.    274 
Bay  street,  Taunton. 
Mrs.   Schuman-Heink.         .Maud  Howe  Elliott. 
Helen  Gould  Sheppard.      Eva  Booth. 
Marie  CMrie.  Ella  Wlieeler  Wilcox. 

ISABEL    ME'iCALF,   No.  151   Mason 
terrace.  Brookline. 

Lady     Randolph     Chur-  Jane  Adams. 

ohm.  ilargaret  Deland. 

Marie  Curie.  Baroness     Vcrtha      von 

Kellie  Melba.  Suttner. 

MBS.  E.  R.  M'GUIRE,  No.  247  Med- 
ford street,  Somerville. 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson.        Helen  Govild  Sheppard. 
Ella  Wheeler    Wilcox.        Sarah  Bernhardt. 
Maria  Curie.  Emeline  Pankharst. 

MIRIAM   ALLEN    DE   FORD,    No.   9 
Myrtle  street    Boston. 
Jane  Addams.  Sarah   Bernhardt. 

Marie  Curie.  Marie   Monteisori. 

EmeUne  Pankburst.  Helen  Keller. 

BEATRICE    COLBIN    CARPENTER, 
No.  38  Pearson  road,  W^est  Somerville. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  Jane  Addams. 

Tetrazzini.  Helen  Gould  Sheppard. 

Marie  Curie.  Emeline  Pankburst. 

ALBERT     HARDY,     No.     853     Main 
street,  Springfield. 
Hetty  Green.  Helen  Keller.  "^ 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

.Marie  Curie.  Camien  SvlviaT 


0'  ^  k.  L a-vucL^  )    O S^U . .,     J-rubiA,'yv€' 


MArOR  TO  SPEAK 
OF  WONDER 


'HelaaJkU6ft-*«^PPear  Before 
f  Oakland  Audience  This  Af- 
ternoon at  Ye  Liberty. 


"Appearance  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  at  Ye  Lib- 
erty Plaj'house.  is  attracting  much  in- 
terest in  both  social  and  educational  cir- 
cles, and  indications  point  to  a  capacity 
audience  at  the  theater.  The  lecture 
Is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  is  preceded  by  a  half  hour 
of  music  furnished  by  the  Oakland  high 
school     orchestra. 

Mayor  Mott  will  preside  at  the  meeting 
and  introduce  the  wonder-woman.  In 
his  introductory  speech,  the  maj'or  wlU 
say: 

"We  have  been  brought  together  this 
afternoon  to  give  and  to  receive.  The  mo- 
tive of  this  meeting  is  philanthropic  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  A3«o- 
clated  Charities  of  Oakland,  patron  of 
this  lecture,  is  well  worthy  of  our  con- 
tributions. An  Intimate  official  knowl- 
edge, of  its  work  and  a  close  friendship 
with  many  of  its  active  officers  are  con- 
vincing to  me  of  the  organization's 
sterling-  value  as  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  Oakland's  social  service  program. 
It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  a 
part  in  anything  that  may  help  toward 
sustaining  this  association— this  clear- 
ing house  of  Oakland's  many  efficient 
philanthropic    societies. 

GIVE  AND  RECEIVE. 
"I  have  said  we  are  here  to  give  and 
to  receive.  Perhaps  It  were  better  to 
liave  prefaced  this  address  with  a  re- 
versal of  the  phi-ase.  We  are  here  to 
receive  from  the  lips  of  one  of  whom 
the  whole  civilized  world  has  known,  a 
remarkable  story— a  story  so  replete  with 
«pisode  and  incident  of  indomitable  pur- 
pose and  determination  to  conquer  what 
had  seemed  to  be  the  unconquerable  that 
its  impress  has  been  indelibly  left  upon 
Ithe  record  of  the  human  race. 


"To  me  has  been  given  the  greatly 
appreciated  honor  this  aften  oon  of  pre- 
senting to  you  one  of  those  two  per- 
sons, who,  Mark  Twain  said,  were  the 
most  interesting  characters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  one  who  is  with 
us  comes  to  you  lieralded  as  few  of  her 
sex  were  ever  heralded  to  the  American 
people.  The  other  with  whom  the  g;eat 
American  author  linked  her  in  his  com- 
ment  was   Napoleon. 

OVERCOME  OBSTACLES. 

"Contemplate  the  two  and  perhaps  the 
thousrht  will  occur  to  you  as  it  has  to 
me — is  not  the  living  woman  greater 
than  the  mighty  soldier?  She  has  won 
over  odds  that  sliould  have  hoen  hope- 
less, under  all  the  rules.  In  earliest  in- 
fancy this  wonderful  woman  lost  physi- 
cal sight,  hearing  and  speech.  Under 
this  terrifying  handicap,  she  fought  until 
in  the  years  of  her  struggles  she  gain- 
ed an  education  of  rare  quality,  devel- 
oped jnental  gifts  of  rare  refinement  and 
beauty,  cultivated  under  almost  super- 
natural conditions  a  character  so  winning 
and  so  womanly,  so  wonderfully  femi- 
nine that  she  holds  a  place  hi  the  liearts 
of  the  American  people,  whicli  will  nev- 
er be  effaced.  Her  patience,  her  devo- 
tion, her  courage,  her  perserverence,  her 
determination  to  conquer  hold  our  at- 
tention. It  has  been  strongly  said  that 
'Her  life  has  been  a  series  of  attempts 
to  do  whatever  other  people  do  and  to 
do   it   well.' 

MIND    OBSERVES.  : 

"We  bow  in  admiration  before  this  wo- 
man, who  though  physically  sightless,  \ 
sees  so  clearly  through  the  eye  of  the' 
mind.  We  speak  in  amazement  of  her 
victorious  struggle  to  win  back  speech. 
We  applaud  as  we  learn  of  innumerable 
obstacles  surmounted  in  her  task  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  Science  has  mai-veled 
at  this  woman.  Well  may  it  wonder, 
for  science  cannot  entirely  answer  the 
questions,    how   did   she    conquer? 

"The  lessons  of  her  life  struggles  is  ob- 
vious. This  meeting  would  be  futile  un- 
less we  should  get  that  lesson  now  so 
impressively  and  vividly  before  us.  I 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  preset 
ing  to  you  one  W'ho  has  by  her  marvfl- 
ous  career  shown  all  of  us  how- 
should  live,  how  -we  should  fight, 
we  should  meet  our  own  problems^ 
small  as   they  measure   against   hersj 

"I  present  to  you   Helen  Keller." 


BostrOrvT    '^^'laL-SS.,     GL>vLe,-«-uc-^L-v^- 


l>W-rok    XTh    1^11+. 


Who,  are    tlie  v/orld  -  -'v  dis- 

tinguished  women'' 
Can  you  tell? 

The  AMERICAN  offers  5100  in  casli 
prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  this 
question. 

The  object  is  to  asatst  the  Panama, 
International  Exposition  Board  which 
has  decideil  to  take  the  six  most  dis- 
tinguished women  of  the  world  to 
San  Francisco  in  1915  as  a  feature  of 
:  the  exposition. 

These      feminine      leaders      of      the 
j  world's  affairs  are  to  foe  selected  by 
a  special   committee   of   the  woman's 
1  board. 

Send  in  your  answers  clearly  writ- 
j  ten.  Try  to  select  a  representative 
!  of  New  England,  as  special  impor- 
;  tance  will  be  attached  to  this.  You 
^can  send  in  any  number  of  lists.  The 
women  must  be  living-.  The  six  wom- 
1  en  I'eceiving  the  highest  number  of 
I  ^■otes  will  be  the  formal  list  with 
Avhich  yours  will  be  compared. 

The  first  prize  is  $35;  second,  $25; 
third,  $15;  fourth,  $10,  and  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh,  $5  each.  In  the  event 
of  a  tie  the  sum  will  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Send  your  lists  addressed  to  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Contest  Department,  Eos- 
ton  AMERICAN. 

Here  are  some  lists  of  names  in  the 
contest: 

P.  J.  BAGOCnrS,  No.  3S  Broadway, 
Sonth  Boston. 

Mme.  Curie                        Mrs.      Emmeline     Pank- 
Rlnie.  Jlelba.                              hurst  , 

Helen    KsIIr)-.                      C&rmen   Sylra 
Sftlie.'  TSh-im-didi  _  ^    ^ 


aiARY  AiVNE  ELIZABETH  STOCK-] 
FORD,  No.  56  Shattuck  street,  Law-i 
rence. 

Helen    Kellei  Sirs.      Emmelte*     Pank 

Mme.   llellia  liuvst 

Ella  'Wheeler  Wilcox  Mme.  Curie 
Helen  Gculd   Sheppard 

AUGUSTA    J.    BOON,    Caesar    Miselt 
Bnilding-,   Providence. 

Bertha  Kmpp  Mand    Po-well 

Mme.   Ciirie  Maud  Howe  Bllicti 

Sarah    Benibardt  Jane   Addams 

IRENE  JUTY,  No.  53  Baxter  street, 
Rutland,   Vt. 

Helen  Gould   Sheppard    Helen  Keller    •• 
Mme.    Sarah   Bernhardt     -Tnne    Addam* 
Lillian   Nordica  IClla    Wheeler    Wilcox 

MISS    DOROTHY    HANSON,    No.    63 
Albion   street,   Boston. 

Marie  Curie  Sarah   Bernhardt 

Emmeline    Pankhnrpt        Jane  Addams 
Helen  Gould  Sheppard    HeWn    Keller  iK$ 

MRS.  HELEN  A.  THOMPSON,  No.  5 
Arborway  court,  Jani,aica  Plain. 

lime.  Curie    "  Jaiie  Addams 

Emmeline    Panldiurst        Helen  Gould  Sheppard 
Marie     Moutessiiri  Helen  Keller     t$f 

LEONARD    G.   TRULL,   No.    16  Ben- 
niUg-ton  street,.  Lawrence. 

'  Helen  Keller  Jane  -Addams 

Helen  Gould  Sheppard    Mrs.  Jolin  Astor 
Mme.  Curie  Ella    Wheeler   Wilco.^ 

MISS   FLORENCE    E.   ALLARD,   No. 
373  Chestnut  Htrcet,  East  Lynn. 

■Helen   Keller  Sarah   Bernhardt 

Ella-  Wheeler   Wilcox        Mine.  Cm-ie 
Emmeline   Pankhurst         Angela  Morgan 

MISS       RITA       DIBBLEE,      No.      15 
Water'  street,   Portland,   Me. 

Jane  Addams  Helen  Gould  Sheppard 

Sarah    Bernhardt  Helen    Keller        mt 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilco.v         Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Sterens 

L.  D.  SHAPIRO,  No.  11  Daly  street, 
Lowell. 

Mme.  Curie  (Person    nasMd    not    liy- 
Jane   Addams  ing)  ' 

Princess  Eugenie  Queen  of  Bulgaria 
Marie  Moiitessori 

MISS   ROSE   DAILY,    No.   680   Tkird 
street.  Fall  River. 

Hetty  Green  Eleonora   SeaiB 

Sarah    Bemhardt  Evelyn  Thaw 

Ibtra.    Fi-ances   Preston      Mrs.   Thomas  Edisoiv 

IDA      SMITH,  No.      14      Lombardt 

court.   Maiden. 

Mother  Jones  Helen  JCeller  (M^ 

Madame   Breshlcofskj'         Marie  Curie 

Sarah  Bemhardt  Professor  Ellen  Hayes 

MRS.  ANNIE   MIRKIN,   No.  31   Irv- 
ing street,  Boston. 

Eoss   Pastor  Stokes  Mme.  Curie 

Emmeline    Pankhurst  Helen  Keller  4IM» 

Baroness  Bertha  Bertha  Mme.   Montessori 
Ton  Suttner 

MRS.  E.  M.IeSTBN,  No.  116  Clisind- 
ler   street,   Boston. 

S"meline     Pankliurst       Era  Booth 
AKie.    Montessori  Lilliati   Nordic,^ 

Annette    Kellerman  Jane  Addams 

MRS.     ALICE    BRUNELLE,    No.  -  49 ; 

Hancock  street,  Haverhill.  ! 

Heiea   Gould   Sheppard    Eleonoia    Setut  i 

Emmeline   Panlthurst        Helen  Kc liei-  mm. 

lilla    Wheeler    Wilcos      Mn^e.   Sarah  BeTihanit 


PftlSCIJLLA      M.      CROSBY,      No.      7 
Reynolds   street,    JVew   Bedford, 

iSara'a  Bernhardt  -Maria  Curie 

|Mme.   Montessori  Helen  Keller  «| 

lEUa    Wheeler    Wilcox       Jauo  Addams 
I      AMANDA  MATTSON,  AValtliam. 

iMrs.  Woodrow  Wilson      QueeB  MaiT  of  England 
iHelen   Gould   Sheppard     Sarah   Bernhardt 
Mrs.   Russell  Sage  Bleonora   Sears 

I     MRS.  C.  E.  TICKNER,  No.  15  Pros- 
pect street,  Amherst. 

Queen    Wilhelmlna  Mme.  Curie 

Helen  Gould  Sheppard      Jane  Addams 

,  Ida  M.  TarbeU  Ella    Wheeler   WUcox 

FRANCES     GAIiliAGHER,     No.     466 
Saratoga  street.  East  Boston. 

Helen   Keller,«(i       ,,        l^Ua    Wheeler   Wilcox 
Mme.  Cune  *  Helen.  Gould  Sheppard      ! 

itrs.   Woodrow  Wilson      Emmeline     Panbhurst        i 


lOOS'to-YV,  THa^ss.,  Ctyn^-ri 
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ho  are  the  world's   six  most   clis- 
ting-uished  women?     Do  you  know? 

The  AMERICAN  offers  $100  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  a,nswers  to  this 
question. 

The  object  is  to  assist  the  Panama 
International  Exposition  Board  which 
has  decided  to  take  the  six  rriost-  dis- 
ting^uished  women  of  the  world  to 
San  Francisco  in  1915  as  a  feature  of 
tlae   exposition. 

;  Send  in  answers  clearly  written. 
'  Try  to  select  a  representative  of  New 

■  England,    as    special    importance    will 

■  be  attached  to  this.  Send  in  any 
number  of  lists.  The  women  must  be 
living-.     The  six  women  receiving  the 

:  highest  number  of  votes  will  be  the 
(  formal  list  with  which  yours  will  be 
'  compared 

The   llrst   prize    Is    $35;    second,    $25; 
I  third,     §15;     fourth,     $10,     and     fifth, 
:  sixth    and    seventh,    $5    each.      In    the 
event  of  a  tie  the  sum  will  be  equal- 
ly divided. 


Send  your  lists  addressed  to  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Contest  Department,  Bos- 
ton AMERICAN. 

Here  are  some  lists  of  names  in  the 
contest: 

FLOltEXCE  T.  GRKEX,  No.  51  Cot- 
tagre   street,    W'inthrop. 

Ihi'-lic-ss  of  Mailbciougli   Hplen   fiosild  Slieppard 
Ella  Flas?  Young  Mabel  Boardman 

Helea   Keller  Saiii'.i   Bcinhavcit 

"^nrSTT.  S.  LOVETT,  No.  17  Endi- 
cott  avenue,  West  Sonierville. 

Evelyn  Thaxr  I>r.   Mary   Walker 

Helen    Keller  ^  Enimeline  Panklnirst 

Sarah   Rernhardt  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  ' 

MRS.  J.  E.  LEONARD,  Granitevllle.i 

vt.  ! 

MaiT  Ilnyle  O'Reilly  Jnne   Addams  I 

Helen    KcITcr    —  Helen   Gould  Sheppard      I 

Sarah  Bernhardt  Mnic.    Marie  Curie 

MRS.  MADELINE  H.VSKEL,  No.  31S 
Brensen   tstrect.   East   Rositon. 

Ella  Wheler  Wilcox  Angela  Morgan 

Dr.    Marie   .Montessori        Helen  Keller  -~_ 
UeKn   Gould  Sheppard      Ko.se    Livinjistone 
-MHS.   PIERSON,   rittsfield. 

Helen  (ionld  Sheppard        Emnieline  Pankhnrst  | 

Lady   Duff-Gordon  Man'  Boyle  O'Ueilly  ' 

Ethel  Ban-ymore  Kleouora  .Sears 

LPHE.MIA  FO.STER,  No.  307  Uniou 
street.    New   J)e«Iford. 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson        Mrs.  O.   H.   I'.  Belmont 
.\us.-;  Girl nide  B.  Becks      Queen  Mary  , 

-Mme.  Nellie  Melha  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox         | 

GERTRUDE  SINGER,  No.  33  N*«- j 
bitt   titrcet,    AVindsor,    Nova    Scotin. 

Eleanor    Wilson  Miss   Nora   McAdo'% 

Lady  Duff-Gordun  Ethel   Barrymoio  J 

Jliss  Florence  Nash  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taft 

JV3IES  J.  RYAN,  No.  34  Meudon 
road,   Berkeley,   R.   I.  i 

Jane   Addanis  Helen  Keller  —  ' 

Helen  Gould   Sheppard      Maud   B.   Booth  j 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilco.x  Mr.s.   I'hoebc  Heanst 

MRS.     F.     C.     JEWETT,     Denmark, 

Me. 

Mme.   .Marie  Curie  Mrs.    Russell   Sage 

Ella   Fiat,'^'   Young  Mrs.  L.   M.  Stc\cus 

Sarah    Benihai'dt  Kmiaeline  ranUlunst 

31RS.    31.    M.    HANDY,   No.   85    Cl^est- 
mit    street,    Fairliaven. 
Helen  Gould   Sheppard      Jai;c  .VJdains 
.Mme.    .Melha  Mary  (Jardeu 

Mabel  Loomis  Todd  Mint.  Curie 

3IISS    S.   B.    HOL3IES,    No.   S47    East, 
Fifth  street.  South  Boston. 
Helm   Gould   ShepTard       Mrf..  ().  H.   P.  Belmont 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  .Mice    Stone    BlackweU 
Jane  Addams  Ella'  Wheeler  Wilcox 

THELMA   DEAN,  Mystic   Ct. 

Fanny  Crosby  Mrs. Woodrow  Wilson 

Ella  Flagg  Young  Emmeline  Panlshmst 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcc«E  Queen  Maty 

CORNELIUS  THOMAS  MAGNER, 
No  101  Main  street,  Saco,  3Xe 

Helen  Gould  Sheppard       Eva  Booth 

Maude  Booth  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 

Helen   Keller  v^  E'anny  Cro.?by 

GLADYS  TALBOT,  No  367  Summer 
istreet.    West    Somerville.  , 

Helen  Keller    '-  "  Mme,  Marie  Currie  i 

Emmeline  Pankhurst  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  ' 

Helen  Gould  Sneppard.       Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 


Love  and  Science 

By  REV.  C.  F.  AKED,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

HELPLESS  little  human  ani- 
mal, subject  to  flts  of  un- 
governable rage,  deaf,  blind, 
dumb,  apparently  without  a  soul, 
demonstrably  without  a  gateway 
tq  the  soul,  if  soul  there  was — a 
brilliant  and  charniing'  woman, 
gifted  beyond  her  fellows,,  mistress 
of  many  languages,  heiress  by  di- 
vine right  of  the  world's  culture, 
her  great  heart  beating  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted,  the  disin- 
herited,   and   the   poor! 

These  two  are  one,  and  the  one 
is  called  Helen  Keller.  It  is  a  mir- 
acle, a  miracle  of  love  and  science. 
The  "w-orld  swings  back  upon  its 
axis.  Tertullian  is  right,  after  all: 
Certum  est  quia  impossible  est.  It 
is  certain  because  it  is  impossible! 

Helen  Keller  was  nineteen  months 
old  when  she  was  attacked  by  a 
mysterious  illness  which  was  diag- 
nosed as  "acute  congestion  of  the 
stomach  and  brain."  The  physiciar. 
like  the  preacher,  can  sometimes 
ride  off  on  the  back  of  a  phrase. 
The  fever  passed,  leaving  the  child 
blind  and  deaf.  She  .had  not,  of 
course,  leiarned  to  talk;  and  for 
years  there  was  no  way  of  teaching 
her.  We  learn  to  talk  by  hearing 
others  talk.  She  was  stone  deaf. 
During  more  than  five  years  it  was 
uncertain  whether  she  could  form ' 
an  idea. 

Her  sense  of  touch  i-emai^ved.  But 
if  she  felt  a  c^oll  or  a  table  she 
could  not  think  "doll"  or  "table." 
"We  know  now  that  she  had  a  h  lia 
and    an    extremely    powerful    biaia. 


But  it  was  machinery  inert  be- 
cause no  living  energy  could  get  at 
it  to  start  it  working. 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  his  "Amer 
ican  Notes."  The  American  people 
have  long  since  forgiven  him  for 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit"  and  kindred 
offenses.  The  world  has  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  "Ameri- 
can Notes."  In  that  book  he  tells 
the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf 
and  blind,  yet  educated  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Howe. 

Helen's  mother  read  the  story, 
sighed  as  she  remembered  that  Dr. 
Howe  had  been  dead  many  years, 
yet  took  heart  of  hope  even  as  shie 
sighed.  And  Dr.  Howe,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  Boston,  the  scene  of  Dr. 
Howe's  great  labors,  ifhdertook  to 
furnish  a  teacher  for  Helen,  and 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  entered 
upon   her  life-work. 

Of  Miss  Sullivan  (now  Mrs. 
Macy)  it  is  impossible  to  spealc  in 
terms  of  ordinary  praise  and  grati- 
tude. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  miracle,  and 
the  miracle-worker  is  Miss  Sulli- 
van. Science  could  not  have  accom- 
plished this  without  love;  love 
would  have  been  baffled  without 
science.  Mind  and  heart  accord- 
ing well  in  the  person  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan have  made  a  music  vaster 
than  that  of  which  the  EngUab 
poet  dreamed.  She  is  a  fulfilment 
of  T)rophecy: 

"TUen    the    eyes    «f    the    blind 

Nlinll  be  opened  and  the  ears  of 

the     dcnf     shall     be    unstopped. 

Then     sliall    the     ianie    leap    as 

a    hstvt,    sinsi    the   twngue    of    the 

(iHiiib    shall    slnj?!" 

Miss    Sullivan    had    herself    been 

blind.      Her    sig-ht    had   been    so    re-  ' 

cently    restored    thac    lier    training 

for  the  work  she  undertook  seemed 

contemptibly    inadequate.      But    she 

has   a  mind  of   extremely  swift  and 

strong    grasp.      Love    did    the    rest. 

And    Miss     Sullivan,     given     a     girl 

deaf    and    blind,    who       could      notj 

speak,       because      she      had      never 


learned,  and  could  not  write  be- 
cause she  did  not  know  that  such 
a  thing-  as  writing-  exists,  quickly- 
found  that  there  was  still  another, 
problem;  she  had  to  humanize  this 
savage  little  creature.  She  m.ust 
■win    both    obedience   and   love. 

*      *      *  , 

The  account  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
|!'travels  in  search  of  Helen's  soul 
is  as  thrilling-  as  some  romance  of 
niountain  climbing  or  adventure 
among  buried  cities.  The  water- 
way became  the  way  of  life.  Miss 
Sullivan,  using  the  "manual  alpha- 
bet," spelled  into  Helen's  little 
hand  "d-o-1-1,"  bending  the  child's 
fingers  and  manipulating  the  tiny 
hand  until  the  teacher  despaired 
of  success.  Helen  imitated;  learned 
the  motions;  and  seemed  at  first  to 
delight   in   them. 

Miss  Sullivan  put  the  child's  doll 
into  her  arms  and  tried  to  discover 
some  )Way  in  -which  to  get  Helen's 
mind  to  connect  the  finger  signs 
with  the  doll  which  she  held.  It 
was  useless.  Against  the  walls 
which  imprisoned  Helen's  soul  Miss 
Sullivan's  gentle  assaults  were 
vain.  The  child  dashed  the  doll  to 
pieces    in    a   rage. 

From  the  days  before  darkness 
descended  upon  her  Helen  had 
brought  up  sounds  something  likes 
"wah-wah,"  her  best  imitation  of 
"water."  Deep,  deep  down  in  the 
recesses  of  her  being  -^vere  instinc- 
tive Unkings  of  this  sound  with 
running  water.  And  now,  leaving 
the  fragments  of  dolly  upon  the 
floor,  teacher  and  child  walked 
through  the  garden  to  the  well. 

Someone  was  drawing  water.  Miss 
■Sullivan  placed  Helen's  hand  un- 
der the  spout,  and  as  the  cool 
stream  gushed  upon  it  spelled  into 
her  other  hand  "w-a-t-e-r."  There 
was  a  thrill  of  thought,  an  electric 
vibration,  as  it  were,  v.-ithin  the 
soul  lurking  in  the  darkness.  She  ■ 
connected  "w-a-t-e-r"  with  this' 
cool,  tonic  thing  rushing  upon  her! 
She  thought!  The  mystery  of  lan- 
guage  stood   revealed. 


old,  ai 
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Helen    was   seven   year*  old,  ant 

in  that  Instant  the  wcman  was 
born.  Rennement,  dellc:icy,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  cuhure.  ten- 
domcM  and  philanthropy  and  hu- 
man love  were  all  potentially  pres- 
ent in  her  soul  that  day  as  the 
water   flowed. 

Miss  Keller  is  now  one  of  the 
world's  great  women.  Scholars  are 
honored  by  her  friendship.  Men 
and  women  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten on  the  bead-roll  of  the  immor- 
tals count  her  their  equal.  She  is 
nearly  thirty-four  years  old.  but 
twenty-seven  years  a&o  she  was 
born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit! 

The  remainder  of  her  story  be- 
longs to  the  romance  of   education. 

English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek — Miss  Keller  learned  them. 
She  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tion for  Radcliffe.  Slie  took  her 
B.  A.  degree  with  distinction.  She 
has  written  books.  She  delivers 
lectures.  She  is  a  stylist.  Her 
English  is  faultlessly  clear,  digni- 
fied and  fluent. 

We  do  not  need  to  see  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  Mrs.  Macy  in  the  flesh  to 
understand  Whittler's  superb  trib- 
ute to  Miss  Sullivan: 

"With  great  admiration  of  thy 
noble  work  in  releasing  from  bond- 
age the  mind  of  my  dear  pupil,  I 
am  truly  thy  friend,  John  G.  Whit- 
tier." 


P^wt-^oK^t: ,  1^.  I .  TvwA-es 
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Helen  Keller,  now  on  a  lecture  tour  ofj 
th6.J**wWtT'15lates,  is  a  Socialist  and  be-j 
lleves  in  union  labor.  "T  beliove,"  she 
naid.  "tliat  every  workingman  should  put| 
his  hands  in  hia  pockets  and  leave  themi 
**>evR  until   he  gets  a  living  wage."  ( 


Bosto->v.   >in 
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.  Who  are  the  world's   six  most  dis- 
tinguished   women? 

Are  you  in  this  contest?  Hundreds 
of  names  are  coming-  in  every  day. 

The  AMERICAN  offers  $100  in  cash 
prizes   for   the   best   answers. 

The  object  is  to  a,sslst  the  Panama 
International  Exposition  Board  which 
will  take  the  six  most  distinguished 
women  of  the  world  to  San  Francis- 
co in  1915  as  a  feature  of  the  ex- 
position. 

Try    to    select    a    representative    of 

New    Engrland,    as   special    importance 

will  be  attached  to  this.     The  women 

must   be   living-.     Tiie   six   wom.en   re-, 

ceiving-   the   highest  number  of  votes 

I  will    be    the    formal    list    with    which 

yours   will  be   compared. 

j    .  The  first  prize   is   $35;   second,   ?25; 

i  third,  ."515,  fourth  ?10,  and  fifth,  sixth 

and   seventh,    ?5    each.      In    the    event 

of    a    tie    the    sum    will    be    equally 

divided. 

Send  your  lists  addressed  to  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Contest  Department,  Bos- 
ton   AMERICAN. 

Here  are   some  names   sent   in: 

PL,ORElVCE  B.  ROWE,  No.  46  High 
street,   Exeter,  N.  H. 

LiDft  Cavalieri 

tOCISE      SIMEON, 
atreet,   AndoTer. 

Helen  Keller  yime.  Mario  Ciirle 

KlH^^eder  NVilcox     .    Helen   (;on1d   Sippard 
Mme    Marie  Mcratesson    S.-vali   I.--rriliaifit 

MBS.  ETHEL  I.EVEEN,  No.  18 
HnntiufftouL  avemue,  Boston.    ^ 

|S?e,Pn^/«iu..-t         ^^  lf>""  Sl.ep.a..a 

ANNIE  DOTAN,  No.  188  Lincoln 
street,  Marlborowgl*. 

Mrs.  Woodrow  WUso-n        Hia  Wbec^->3V  Wacoz 


Hetty  Gre«n  l^mt 

lyiUian    Ra«el7  '^m 

Emme!  me   l.'aLr.h.-jr't  ':'.'.W! 
No.      70      HIgli 


NEliSON    GODDARD,    No.    5»    »ow 

street,  Milford. 

Mme.   Marie  Oirie  Q"f ^"  .?' 'T§"?.n ^''^ r.,rrf 

Helen  Keller  iie'en  Gould  blierpam 

Emmelhie   1  ankhurst  Mme.    Sarah    Bcrnhanlt 

RUSSBLIi      DEAN,     Jjanark    joad, 
Brookline. 

Helen  Keller  Mme.  Mane  Curie 

Enuveline  I'anldmrst         Mme.   Siiiah   Bernhardt 
Helen  Gould   Shepiiard      Hose  Pitonof 

FRAXCKStA    F.    .lARRET,    Xo.    320 
Second   avenue,  "Wooniiocket,   R.  !• 

Helen  Keller  ^t^''^^^'^^  ^.^-T^^''^ 

Mme    Cui.e  ''■'la   V.  beeUr   U  ilcox. 

Mme'.  Sarah  Bernhai-dt     M's.  Ku^^sell  S;i-3b 

MRS.    ».    R.    WOH.^SAVOOD,   Kenne- 
bnnkitort.  Me. 

Hpl»n  Keller     LjUian   Nordica 

Mar V    .     vie   ('-I'rilly  Helen  Gould  Sheppard 

Mn'e.    .Marie    Curie  Mme.   Sa.ali   K-nhardt 

MRS.   M.  L.   FULliER,   No.  13  Dun- 

rea<h    street,   Roxbury. 

Klla  Wheeler  Wileos         "«■''•'"  J^^'l'^'ivw;,;,!, 
Bose  Pastor  RtoUi-s  Mnry  Boyle  O'Re  ly 

.(ano  Addam3  -Mis.  \\o..dr(.v,   W.lson 

MRS.    J.    NELSON,   No.   71    Hancock 
Mtrect,  Boston. 

Helen  Keller        —  n,*''LT,"''',""'vvV'^,f 

Mary    Boyle   O'Reilly        Dorotliy  Di.v 

HEliEl^    M'DXJFFEE,   No.   20J»   Shir- 
ley  street,   Wirithroi*.  • 
lli'li'ii    Kel'er                       .Jane  Adclam.i 
Klia  Wheeler  Wilcox        Hekn  Oo\il<l  Sheppara 
Emnieline   l'aj)klnu'st         Sa;ah  Bernhardt 

ELEANOR         KEIiSE         HANCOCK, 
Dorchester   street.    South   Boston. 
Mme    Mane  Curie  Helen   Ooiilrl   Shcppard 

.Tane  Addama  }lida   Scudder 

Emmeline  Pankhuret        Helen  Keller 


a\^ 


I  hear  that  Helen  Keller,  the  wonder- 
ful deaf,  dumte'-tmd-43lind  girl,  has  re- 
turned to  Wrentham  from  her  country- 
wide lecture  trip.  ItHs  interesting  to 
find,  after  all  the  semi-s^cientific  non- 
j  sense  of  one  kind  or  another  that  has 
I  been  -written  and  spoken  concerning 
Miss  Keller,  that  the  late  Professor 
William  Jones,  the  philosopher  of  Har- 
vard,   wrote    her    once: 

"The     sum     of     it    is     that     you're     a 
'  blessing  and   I'll   kill   anyone    that   says 
you're  notl" 


pee,  "yyiou-n-e-3.  T&,.^    C £l.[v uITa^ U 

DONATION  FROM 
0         HELEN  KELLER; 

^ktit0^'       • — '^WiwiiiMiaitiiiiiiiaiwraiKi. 

Miss  Heleifli  Kelleir,  famedl  foa?  her*-  aow. 

cioim|pllslhim€(nts  nTudier  the  liatfidioafPHofb©*] 

dnig  ibliaiidl  lanidl  dieaf,   Ihas  idloina±e3)''$9&  "td(.; 

«l]j|''WWi«»  Home   for    Slgfhjtaeaa   W&raea-' 

Miss  B*via.  Wihlitcoimib  rec©iv>e(31  the  ciheq^>; 

I'lfKjr  that  lamuonoirut  this  -weelc,,  in  accoiricHi 

i  iBjnc©   wi'tih  itib©  ipnoimis©   of   Miss   Keflleit' 

I  twtion  dh©  lectured!  Ihere  reo^ntly.  'V 


Helen  ^^fller  Coming  Again. 

Ilelt'n  Keller,  deaf  and  blind,  who 
j\Wfe  also  dumb  but  lias  learned  to 
i^ak,  will  :\lay  "3  make  her  second 
'■ii^t  to  jMilwaukee  this  ^-ear.^  As  on' 
the  former  occasion,  she  will  come 
with  hei  {  .-acher,  Mrs.  John  ^Macy,  and 
I  appear  in  the  Urand  Avenue  Congrega- 
Itional  church,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Mission  circle. 


.Tut     %^,.    I  ^  ttj-. 


The  great  Italian  educator  and  Miss 
Keller  had  their  long  anticipated 
meeting  at  a  New  York  hotel  dur-; 
ing  Dr.  Montessori's  recent  visit  to  I 
the  United  States.  With  them  were' 
Miss  George  who  interpreted  for  the  [ 
doctor  and  Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Keller's 
teacher   and   constant  companion. 

Miss  Keller  stood  with  her  hands 
on  Dr.  Montessori's  shoulders.  Then 
she  said  distinctly:  "Blessed  are  the 
feet  of  her  who  comes  across  the  sea 
with  a  message  of  liberty  to  the  chil- 
dren of  America." 

"How  clearly  she  speaks,  and  her 
face  is  lighted  with  her  soul,"  ex- 
claimed  Dr.    Montessori. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Miss  Keller, 
"that  your  lecture  last  night  was  so 
successful;  they  say  the  hall  wati 
crowded." 

"Not  all  the  thousands,"  replied 
Dr.  Montessori,  "mean  one-tenth  at* 
much  to  me  as  this  meeting." 

"I  myself  am  a  product  of  the  Mon-' 
tessori  method,"  said  Miss  Keller, 
and  her  hand  sought  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Macy,  her  teacher,  who  smiled  ana 
nodded  emphatically. 

"Does  she  know,"  asked  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori, "that  I  have  written  a  dedica- 
tion to  her  for  my  new  books?" 

"She  knows  that  you  have  dedicat- 
ed the  book  to  her,  but  she  does  not 
knot  what  you  have  written,"  repliea 
Mrs.  Macy. 

"I  have  said  that  I  have  leai'ned 
from  you  as  pupil  learns  from  mas- 
ter,"  said  Dr.,  Montessori. 

"Dottoressa,"  asked  Miss  Georgo, 
"don't  you  waiit  to  tell  her  something 
about  the  children  in  the  house  of 
childhood?" 


"Tell  her  this,"  answered  Dr.  Mon-; 
jtessori,  "that  my  children  understand 
her;  they  know  the  triumph  of  the 
soul  over  difficulties.  But  the  children 
of  the  future,  the  men  of  the  future, 
will  understand  her  even  better  than 
men  do  now,  for  they  will  be  liberated 
and  will  know  how  the  spirit  can  pre- 
vail  over  the  senses.." 

"You,"  said  Miss  Keller,  "are  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  children.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  thb 
parents,  for  the  industrial  revolution." 
"But  it  is  all  one,"  said  the  Dot 
toressa.  "The  complete  revolution  is 
external  and  internal,  too." 

"How  wide  and  far-reaching  and 
many-sided,"  exclaimed  Miss  Keller, 
"is  the  Montessori  system!^' 

"I  began,"  explained  j)r.  Montes 
sori,  "as  a  sympathizer  with  political 
revolutionists  of  all  kinds.  Then  I 
came  to  feel  that  it  is  the  liberation 
of  this,  what  we  have  in  our  hearts, 
that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  revo- 
lution." 

"But,  surely,"  said  Miss  Keller, 
"we  never  can  have  the  Montessori 
system  or  any  other  good  system  of 
education  so  long  as  the  conditions  of 
the  home,  of  the  parents,  of  the  work- 
ers, are  so  intolerable." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  thai  is  true,'* 
the  doctor  agreed,  "but  we  must  edu- 
cate children  so  that  they  will  know 
how  to  free  themselves  and  others, 
from  bondage.  And  the  first  thing  is 
to  bring  our  children  under  the  care 
of  worthy  teachers.  You  and  Mrs. 
Macy  smybolize  such  education,  the 
education  of  the  future,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  soul  by  the  union  of  an  In- 
spiring teacher  and  the  child  whose 
soul  has  grown,  freely  with  such  stim- 
uli as  it  needs  and  without  the  stimuli 
that   debase   and   hinder    growth." 

Dr.  Montessori  was  studying'  Miss 
Keller's  face.  "In  spite  of  all  you  say, 
Mrs.  Macy,  all  your  explanations  of 
how  she  was  taught,  T  do  not  see  how 
her  spirit  has  such  vision.  She  seawih 
like  a  special  revelation  of  God." 

"Every  child,"  said  Miss  Keller, 
"can  be  a  special  revelation  of  God, 
if  he  _is  taught  properly  and  is  al- 
lowed to  live  under  the  right  con^ 
ditions." 


\Y\  I  I  ^0  Stv<-Vv€--e,  ,  \i  I  5.,   W  uS  co  -rv  5  tru 

RETURN  OF  HELEN  KELLER 

"Optimism,"    Subject    of    Talk    Here 

f/  on  May  2. 

Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  and  com- 
panion, Mrs.  Macy,  Avill  come  to  Mil- 
waukee for  a  return  ongiijjement  on  Sat- 
urday, May  2,  speaking  at  Grand  Ave- 
nue Congregational  church,  whore  she 
appeared  upon  the  occnsion  of  her  lirst 
visit  to  Milwaukee.  Her  talk  Avill  be 
preceded  by  an  organ  recital  at  7:30 
o'clock.  The  large  advance  demand  foi 
seats  shows  that  Miss  Keller's  lecturf 
early  in  the  season  aroused  a  widesproac 
desire  to  hear  her.  Optimisui  wil!  be  th« 
keynote  of  her  lecture,  as  it  has  beei 
of  her  life  of  strange  and  wnnderfu 
achievement  in  the  face  of  ply'sica 
handicaps. 


0^ 


wL    iL^u    1  C^  1L+-. 


Helen_  Keller— The     Girl     Who 
Foun(J  the  Blue  Bird. 

The  followingr  e.xtr^act  from  an  article 
in  Pictorial  Revle-w  reives  some  re- 
markable impressions  of  H<-:en  Keller 
by  Madam©  Maeterlinck. 

Thoug-h  I  lived  for  centuries,  t  could 
not  forget  a  color,  a  shade,  a  line,  noi' 
any  single  detail  of  the  thousand  that 
form  the  memory  of  my  visits  to  Wreu- 
tham,  the  home  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
celebrated  deaf,  dumb,  blind  American j 
girl.  ' 

I  first  heard  the  name  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, some  years  ago,  througli  our 
friend   Gerard   Harry; 

"Don't  leave  America  without  seeing- 
Helen  Keller,  What  Mark  Twain  said 
about  her  has  become  a  classic:  'The 
two  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
19th  century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen 
Keller." 

"What  has  she  done?"  | 

"She  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  she 
roads  German,  French,  I^atln  and 
Greek;  she  has  passed  the  moat  diffl- 
<-ult  examinations  at  Radcllffe  ^-ollege; 
she  has  written  her  autobiography;  and 
she  is  only  28." 

She  is  here,  close  to  me.  on  the  arm 
of  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher,  her  good 
angel,  her  life,  I  saw  her  coming:  from 
the  far  end  of  the  three  large  rooms 
separated   by   wide    bays.     She   is   her.eL, 


At  flret  I  couid  net    t>eltev«  taaT    this 

was  she,  this  smiling  girl  who  seems* 
to  be  lobMrLg-  at  me  aut  of  Bter  Sn® 
blue  eyes;  aad  I  insftmctively  ttimecl  to 
Mrs.  Macy,  ■wh.o  Iieraelf  "svas  blind  imtil 
the  ag-e  of  20,  and  who  still  -wears  a 
white  velJ.  to  temper  the  llg-ht  to  her 
vreak  eyes.  But  Helen  Spoke!  With 
an  effort  she  pronounced  a  few  -words 
of  ivelconie;  and,  when  I  hear  that 
voice  which  comes  from  an  abyss,  that 
laug-h.  that  terrible  laug-h,  which  ech- 
oes throug-h  her  silence  like  reTellers^ 
footsteps  in  the  stillness  of  the  nijrht  I 
feel  the  '^hateful  distance  that  parts  us 
and  I  am  filled  with  dread. 

Prom  the  moment,  therefore,  when  I 
first  set  '-yes  on  Heien  Keller,  I  was 
excited,  ig-uish-stricken,  shudderingj 
tosed  in',  santly  bet-preen  enthuslasm,- 
and  hori  r,  by  turns  astounded  and 
revolted,  incapable  of  estimating, 
grasping-  or  analysing-  my  impressions; 
my  imag-ination  was  distrauglit,  my 
reason  unbalanced,  my  whole  mind  in 
disorder;  and  this  first  visit  was  whol- 
ly dominated  by  the  force  and  novelty 
of  my  sensations.  "While  Helen,  -with 
serenity,  stamped  upon  her  brow,  but 
yet  curious  about  mj'  life,  spoke  and 
asked  me  a  thousand  questions,  gath- 
ering- unwitting  answers  from  my 
mouth;  it  was  I  who  -was  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  in  the  presence  of  that 
being  -svho  seemed  to  see  me  -without 
seeing,  to  hear  me  without  hearing, 
and  to  speak  to  me  from  the  heart  of 
the  unknown,  for  my  senses  had  sud- 
denly become  useless  and  surged  blind- 
ly against  faculties  which  I  perceived 
v,'ithout  being  able  to  understand  them. 

The  person  who  would  venture  to 
speak  dogmatically  of  Helen  Keller  af- 
ter an  hour's  visit  may  be  taken  to  be- 
long to  the  family  of  the  demented, 
who  behold  without  seeing,  listen'with- 
out  hearing  and  speal?  -without  nriii,e,f;- 
standing. 


■Oos1^o-yv^>    "yWau-<3s.,    )A,<Zy-r6i^\^d<^- 


TERRE  HAUTE  POLL  FRAUDS 

Miss   Burns  Says  ConvictioiMf  Were 
Great  Suffrage  Victory\   w* 

WASHINGTON,    April    20— Miss    Lucy 

;  Burns,  vice-chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Congressional  Union 
for   Woman   Suffrage,   today   said   that 

j  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  mayor 
of  Terre  Haute  and  24  other  county 
and    city    officials    for    election    frauds 

I  was  a  great  victory  for  the  women's 
movement.  After  a  long  fight  the  In- 
diana Legislature  defeated  the  bill  for 
woman  suffrage,  but  in  spite  of  this 
rebuff,  according  to  Miss  Burns,  women 
stood  about  the  polls  all  day  long  in 
the  rain  and  secured  most  of  the  evi- 
dence   of    corruption    upon    which    the 

!  prosecutions  were  based. 

"It  would  be  hard,"  said  Miss  Burns, 
"to  deny  the  claim  of  thes©  women  to 
federal  enfranchiseinent." 

The  union  Is  much  encouraged  over 
the  fight  for  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  Susan  B.  Anthony  federal  con- 
stitution amendment  granting  the 
women  the  vote  over  the  whole  country. 
The  adoption  of  resolutions  favoring 
the  movement  by  Methodist  conferences 
in  New  Yofk,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
has  cheered  the  leaders  of  the  women 
who  point  out  that  the  first  wom.an 
suffrage  ctonvention  in  this  country 
was  held  in  1848  in  a  Methodist  churcn 
in  o — """  '^"""iiiiMiii"^ 

Miss  rirsr^K""'  Keller,  whose  develop- 
ment of  herself  in  spite  of  unusual  ob- 
stacles has  given  her  a  world-wide 
reputation,  has  studied  the  drift  of  sen- 
timent on  a  trip  to  the  Panama  exposi- 
tion. She  is  convinced  that  the  suf- 
frage movement  is  gaining  ground,  and 
that  its  final  victory  will  come  through 
a  national  enactment. 

"Any  woman  who  thinks,"  says  Miss 
Keller,  "must  be  a  suffragist  heart  and 
soul.  I  hope  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  who  have  this 
great  work  in  hand,  will  enlist  the  help 
lof  every  woman  in  this  country." 
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"The  Story  of  My  Life" 


I  use   the  HAMMOND  Typewriter. 

I  have  tried  many  machines,  and  I  find 
the  Hammond  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  my  work.  With  this 
machine  movable  type  shuttles  can  be  used, 
and  one  can  have  several  shuttles,  each  with 
a  different  set  of  characters — Greek,  French 
or  Mathematical,  according  to  the  kind  of 
writing  one  wishes  to  do  on  the  typewriter. 
Without  it,  I  doubt  if  I  could  go  to 
college. 

HELEN  KELLER 
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t 
HELEN  KELLER  AND  DAVID  WARFIELD. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  that  David  Warfield  has 
ever  had  the  honor  of  playing  to,  sat  in  a 
box  recently  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  witnessed  a  performance  of  this 
great  actor  in  "The  Auctioneer."  Appar- 
ently no  one  in  the  big  audienc9  reoognizad 
this  wonderful  girl,  the  mystery  of  whose 
genius  scientists  and  poets  alike  agree  has 
but  one  parallel  in  all  time  and  in  all  his- 
tory, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  pres- 
ent at  that  performance  responed  more 
readily  to  the  comedy  and  pathos  of  David 
"Warfield's  art,  who  saw  and  heard  it  all, 
not  through  the  avenues  of  normal  sense, 
of  physical  sight  and  sound,  but  by  those 
spiritual  atennae,)  the  development  of 
which  has  made'Hellen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  the  wonder  of  the  age. 

Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by  her  famous 
teacher  and  companion,  Mrs.  Macy,  to- 
gether with  her  young  friend.  Miss  Moore, 
had  stopped  over  in  New  York  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  was  Miss  Keller's  wish  that 
the  party  take  in  Mr.  Warfield's  perfor- 
mance. This  would  seem  like  an  amazing 
reqaest  for  one  to  make  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  Helen  Keller's  eyes  and  ears  are 
dead,  that  sound  and  light  are  properties 
of  matter  of  which  she  has  only  an  aca- 
demic acquaintance,  that  all  the  days  of 
her  lifo  have  been  passed  in  the  appalling 
darkness  which  is  the  inexorable  fate  of 
the  deaf-blind-mute. 

Consequently  when  the  gong  signalled 
Ithe  rise  of  the  curtain,  and  the  play  was 
under  way,  Helen  Keller,  in  company  with 
ithe  rest  of  the  audience,  applauded  the 
{entrance  of  Simon  Levi  as  he  stood  there 
jiii  his  second  hand  store,  a  potted  Easter 
lily  in  one  arm,  and  a  bunch  of  cotton  um- 
brellas in  the  other.  When  at  last  Jthe 
house  was  quiet  enough  for  David  Warfield 
!to  deliver  his  first  line,  the  deaf -blind  girl 
leaned  forward,  tense  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement, her  companions  poised  ready  to 
communicate  the  expected  words  the  mo- 1 
ment  they  fell  from  the  actor's  lips. 

"Here,  Mo,  mix  these  cotton   umbrellas  [ 
mit  the  silk."    The  words  were    scarcely 
uttered  before  Helen  Keller  was  laughing 


i  U8t  as  heartily  as  any  other  parson  in  the 
theatre. 

The  process  by  whioh  Mrs.  Macy  and 
Miss  Moore  oommn  nicated  the  details  of 
what  was  going  on  the  stage  was  as  oompll- 
oatedas  it  was  interesting.  The  major 
portion  of  the  labor  fell,  of  oonrse  upon 
Mrs.  Macy.  She  it  was  who  deftly  and 
and  swiftly  communicated  all  the  passing 
dialogue,  together  with  the  attendant 
"business,"  provided  the  latter  did  n  ot  ue- 
oome  too  much  involved.  In  8uch  case 
Miss  Moore  came  to  the  rescue.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  act 
during  the  hubbub  of  the  auction  room 
scene,  or  in  the  Twenty-third  street  8cene| 
of  the  third  act.  In  both  these  portions  of  i 
the  play  tnere  was  an  infinitude  of  detaill 
which  it  was  imperative  should  be  com- 
municated, and  with  lightning  rapidity, 
for  unless  one  were  put  in  complete  reali- 
zation of  all  the  shifting  multiplicity  of 
color,  sight,  sound  and  movement  of  which 
these  scenes  are  the  concrete  representa- 
tion, witnessing  "The  Auctioneer"  or  any 
other  play  were  an  empty  and  meaningless 
function. 

To  this  end,  then,  at  thuse  crises  there 
was  enacted  in  that  darkened  box  a  drama 
such  art  would  stagger  the  genius  of  Shakes- 
peare himself  even  to  dream  of  and  in 
which,  as  David  Warfield  said  later,  no 
actress  in  all  the  world,  however  gifted 
she  might  be,  would  be  irreverent  enough 
to  dare  essay  the  role 'of  the  heroine.  Had 
any  of  the  surrounding  audience  been  able 
through  the  shadowed  dimness  to  descry 
what  was  going  on,  they  would  now  havdi 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  girl  with  ' 
the  big,  wide-open  eyes  was  deaf  and 
blind.  For  while  the  motley  throng  of 
East  Siders  poured  into  Simon  Levi's  shop 
on  the  stage,  the  faithf al  women  who  are 
Helen  Keller's  eyes  and  ears  were  labor- 
ing as  few  women  are  ever  privileged  to 
labor.  There  were  quick  passages  of  deli- 
cate hands,  esoteric  lightning-like  move- 
ments of  finger  tips  and  of  lips.  From  one 
to  another  of  her  companions  the  girl  with  | 
the  big,  wide-open  blue  eyes  turned,  her 
face  at  times  seemingly  anguished  lest 
something  escape  the  eager  consciousness 
of  her  very  soul.  , 

That  Helen  Keller  should  respond  to  the 
moving  pathos  of  David  Warfiela's   acting 
is  not  80   remarkable   in   view  of  the   fact  | 
that  she  has  of  necessity  a  highly  spiritual- 
ized equipment  for  the  sensing  of  emotion 
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and  that  Warfield  is  prf-eminently  a  mas- 
ter in  the  art  of  transmitting  the  spiritual 
into  tangible  terms  of  drama.  Bat  what  is 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  deaf  and  blind, 
this  girl  shoald  respond  so  instantaneonsly 
to  all  the  delicate  inflections  of  David  War- 
field's  comedy.  Of  that  highly  specialized 
type  of  comedy,  which  he  has  made  so 
specifically  his  own  and  with  which  his 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  Simon 
Levi  is  so  richly  overlaid,  nothing  was  lost 
to  Helen  Keller,  who  responded  to  every 
Doanoe  thereof  with  a  promptness  that  was 
positively  uncanny. 

It  was  in  the  green  room,  after  the  play, 
however,  that  Miss  Keller  displayed  her 
greatest  virtuosity.  She  had  long  wanted 
to  meet  her  favorite  actor,  she  said,  and  at 
last  her  wish  was  about  to  be  realized. 

After  the  party  had  been  introduced,  and 
Miss  Keller  had  expressed  her  appreciation 
of  the  performance  to  the  great  actor,  she 
went  on  to  tell  how  well  she  remembered 
the  first  word  she  ever  was  able  to  speak. 

**It  was  *w-a-t-e-r,'  and  here  Miss  Keller 
spelled  slowly.  "That  was  the  first  word 
I  ever  sounded,  but  'D-o-Nl'  was  the  first 
word  1  ever  become  conscious  of. 

"Waterl  Isn't  It  a   beautiful  word."  she  ' 
asked  wistfully,  as  she  placed   the  tips  of 
her  fingers  upon   the  actor's  lips  for  his 
answer. 

But  David  Warfield  was  now  inarticulate. 
His  eyes  were  misty  with  tears  as  he 
looked  at  the  happy,  radiant  face  beside 
him. 

And  the  marvel  was  that  the  blind  and 
deaf  girl  saw  and  felt  these  tears  and 
quickly  changed  the  subject. 

So  the  conversation  drifted  from  one 
thing  to  another  until  it  came  time  to  say 
'good  night'.  The  party  had  already 
started  on  its  way  when  Mr.  Warfield  cried 
as  he  put  hip  hand  outside  the  door,  "Oh, 
Miss  Keller,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  some- 
thing." And  with  that  he  hastened  after 
them  and  Miss  Keller  touched  his  moving 
lips. 

"Have  you  a  beau  ?" 

"A  beau!  A  sweetheart!"  came  the 
happy,  quick  retort.  "Why,  I  have  hun- 
dreds of  them."  The  whole  empty  hallway 
echoed  with  laughter. 

"Mark  Twain  said  that  girl  and  Napo- 
leon were  the  most  interesting  characters 
of  the  nineteenth  century,"  Warfield 
mused  reflectively  as  he  returned  to  his 
empty  dressing-room.  "Humph!  Sie  is 
greater  than  Napoleon  I" 


[Entered  at  the   Post  Office  in  Trenton  as   Second- 
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I  haven't  any  doubt  that  the  unwise  exploita- 
tion of  Miss  Keller  has  often  grieved  her  best 
friends.  I  know  that  on  a  recent  visit  here  in 
New  York,  an  old  friend  sent  her  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  at  the  theatre  she  spoke  in,  and 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  her,  he  got 
a  printed  notice  saying  that  Miss  Keller  had  more 
communications  than  she  could  answer.  He  tried 
again,  on  her  next  visit,  and  got  no  reply  at  all. 
Again  Miss  Keller  has  been  Press  Agented  the 
limit,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
her  friends  to  wonder  to  what  lengths  they  would 
go  next,  apparently,  to  make  capital  out  of  her 
I  marvelous  attainments,  but  the  young  woman  her- 
self cannot  be  blamed  for  any  of  this. 
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HIS  is  the  best  picture 
for  young  men  and 
women  that  we  have 
printed  in  many  a  day. 
It  is  the  best  for  older 
men  and  women  whose 
courage  is  not  gone  and 
whose  success  is  still  to  come. 

Over  the  mountain  "It  Can't  Be  Done" 
and  down  to  the  happy  valley  of  success 
and  usefulness  have  passed  a  great  army 
of  the  world's  noble  workers. 

It  is  a  high  mountain,  rugged,  bleak. 
Many  camp  down  before  it  in  hopeless 
submission  and  never  try  to  climb. 

But  it  can  be  overcome,  the  passes  are 
there,  safe  enough  for  those  that  do  not 
fear,  and  the  highest  point  can  be 
crossed  in  safety  by  the  men  and  womeii 
whose  motto  is  "IT  SHALL  BE  DONE/' 
and  I  shall  be  the  one  to  do  it. 

*      ^      4 

All  the  history  of  the  world  worth 
while  is  that  of  the  men  and  the  womeci 
who  have  crossed  this  mountain  refus- 
ing, in  the  words  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
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"to  believe  the  fools  who  said  it-€ould 
not  be  done." 

But  the  World's  greatest  fighter  came 
up  from  the  nothingless  unknown  Cor- 
sican  boy  to  the  World's  ruler  because 
he  knew  THAT  IT  COULD  BE  DONE. 

They  praised  him  when  he  had  crossed 
the  Alps  in  Winter.  He  said,  "That  was 
nothing;  Winter  is  the  best  time,  for 
then  the  snow  does  not  slide.  I  deserve 
no  credit  except  for  refusing  to  believe 
the  fools  who  said  "IT  CAN'T  BE 
DONE." 

Blake,  whom  you  know  as  a  great 
fighting  English  Admiral,  was  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age  before  he  had  ever 
commanded  on  board  a  battleship. 

English  fleets  were  being  destroyed. 
No  progress  was  made.  Old  as  he  was 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  sea,  past 
the  half-century  mark,  he  took  com- 
mand, AND  CONQUERED. 

Every  monument  on  this  earth  that  is 
deserved,  every  name  that  has  earned 
honor  in  history  recalls  some  human  be- 
ing possessing  the  courage  to  cross  the 
mountain  of  Impossible. 

Let  that  thought  remain  in  your  mind, 


whether  your  task  and  your  ambition  be 
big  or  little.  Cut  out  this  picture,  keep 
it  where  you  can  look  at  it  and  show  it 
to  your  friends. 

Look  every  now  and  then  at  the  great 
crowd  of  the  world's  real  workers  cross- 
ing the  mountai!*  "It  Can't  Be  Done," 
and  resolve  that  no  such  mountain  and 
no  such  words  shall  keep  you  back  or 
discourage  you. 

Mr.  Bachelor,  the  artist  whose  admir- 
able idea  is  expressed  in  this  picture, 
uses  a  few  of  the  faces  that  RECENTLY 
have  conquered  the  Impossible. 

Look  at  them.    Compare  every  prob- 
lem with  your  own  AND  TAKE  COUR- 
AGE. 

There  is  Helen  Keller.  She,  indeed, 
migKl  h^  iJ^CUSiid  lor  s-diyht^  ''It  Can't 
Be  Done."  .  i 

She  was  born  blind,  deaf  ind  dumb. 

Well  might  she  have  9md,  "Send  me 
back  to  the  darkness  whence  I  came,  for 
without  speech,  or  eye,  or  ear,  I  can  do 
nothing  here." 

To-day  that  girl  talks,  she  reads  the 
speech  of  others  by  putting  her  fingers 


7f  Can't  Be  Done*'  Is  the  Nam 
of  the  Mountain  That  Great- 
ness Mast  Cross, 
^7f  Can't  Be  Done"  Is  the 
Ancient  Lie  That  Men  and 

Women    of  Power 
Have  Defied  and  Overcome. 
"It  Can't  Be  Done"  Is  the  Lie 
That  Makes  a  Fence  Aroand\ 
So    Many  of  Us  and  Keeps 
Us  Small, 
I  IT  CAN  BE  DONE  ^ 

Is  the  Truth  That 
Makes  Men  Frm- 


^mi 


on  their  lips.  She  knows  more  than  one 
language  well,  she  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  science  of  the  human  race. 
She  is  a  living  inspiration  to  millions,  a 
noble  rebtike  to  every  coward  and  weak- 
ling and  every  doubter,  and  all  because 
that  in  the  brain  that  had  never  heard  a 
sound,  or  seen  the  light,  the  words  were 
ringing,  "IT  CAN  BE  AND  IT  SHALL 
BE  DONE." 

There  is  Washington,  beaten,  be- 
trayed, abandoned,  but  never  discour- 
aged. His  courage  made  this  country 
what  it  is.  Would  that  his  spirit  were 
to-day  in  the  place  that  it  formerly  held. 

There  is  Lincoln,  who  kept  united  the 
nation  that  Washington  established,  a 
man  of  kind  heart,  and  of  peace. 

Would  that  Lincoln's  spirit  were  in, 
Washington  to-day,  where  the  National 
Administration  needs  it  sadly. 

«  #  ■$  ^m 

In  this  picture  you  see  the  heroes  of 

industry  and  science,  all  men  that  have 
passed  the  mountain  of  "It  Can't  Be 

Done." 

Wright     brothers     found     humanity 

fastened  to  the  earth.    They  gave  wings 

to  the  human  race. 


Marconi,  the  Italian,  gave  to  humanity 
a  voice  that  crosses  oceans  and  contin- 
ents.   He  knew  it  could  be  done. 

There  is  Edison,  who  was  put  to  work 
as  a  boy  taking  one  single  message  over 
one  wire  when  the  world  did  not  know 
the  power  it  was  using.  He  came 
through  the  mountain  and  brought  the 
multiple  message,  the  phonograph  an^ 
the  electric  light  with  it. 

There  is  Goethals,  who  did  the  work 
at  Panama,  upon  which  scores  of 
millions  and  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of 
engineers  and  scientists  had  only  re- 
sulted in  another,  **It  Can't  Be  Done." 

HE  DID  IT. 

He  turned  swamps  and  cuts  and  slides 
into  a  permanent  canal,  a  new  highway 
for  the  world  and  new  victory  for  man 
in  his  conquest  of  the  earth. 

There  is  Jane  Addams,  who  had  done 
for  moral  and  intellectual  swamps  what 

Goethals  did  in  his  work  at  Panama. 

*    *     * 

Only  one  thing  is  worth  while  in  this 
life,  and  that  is  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Only  one  thing  is  truly  honorable,  and 
that  is  to  add  something  to  the  inherits 


ance,  knowledge,  power  and  eartn  con- 
trol that  past  generations  have  handed 
down  to  us. 

Man  began  here  the  feeblest  of  the 
big  animals,  hunted  by  them  all  and 
fearing  them  alL 

He  has  ended  by  hunting  and  destroy- 
ing them  all.  He  has  made  the  earth  his 
own,  because  from  the  start,  savage, 
ignorant,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  put  out  of 
his  mind  the  words  "It  Can't  Be  Done,** 

Readers,  this  picture  and  this  moun- 
tain interest  our  nation  very  greatly  to- 
day. 

For  we  need  as  leader  of  the  nation  a 
man  to  cross  the  mountain  and  take 
civilization  and  the  world's  knowledge 
into  Mexico. 

We  need  courage  and  efficiency  and 
consciences  that  will  not  listen  to  the 
words  "It  Can't  Be  Done"  or  reach 
feebly  for  any  chance  to  avoid  the  task. 

The  nation  will  find  the  leader.  The 
mountain  will  be  crossed.  The  power 
of  the  nation  will  spread  in  that  Mexican 
territory  of  crime  and  disorder  eventu- 
ally. 


Historians  who  write  of  our  work  in 
Mexico  will  say,  "It  Could  Be  Done,  and 
It  Has  Been  Done." 

But  do  not  look  upon  this  picture  as 
merely  a  lesson  for  others.  It  is  first  of 
all  a  lesson  for  each  man  who  looks 
upon  it. 

What  is  YOUR  problem?    It  can  be 

done. 
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Miss  Stell  Dann,  No.  68  Iff  ley  road, 
Jamaica  Plain,  is  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  of  $35  in  the  contest: 
"Who  are  the  world's  sis  most  dis- 
tinguished women?" 

The  second  prize,  525 — Mrs.  J.  H. 
Gilpin,  No.  279  Pins  street.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  third  prize,  $15 — Edna  Louise 
Meloney,  No.  75  Prospect  street, 
Wakefield,   Mass. 

Fourth  prize,  $10 — Meta  J.^  Under- 
hill.  No.  216  State  street,  Rutland, 
Vt. 

Fifth  prize,  $5 — Mrs.  J.  L.  Flanders, 
No.  39  Woodward  street.  South  Boa- 
ton. 


Sixth  and.  sevenfh  prizes  of  ?5  each: 

John  J.  Crowley,  No.  68  Portland 
street,    Worcester. 

Horace   G.    Hewes,    No.    S   Irvington 
street,   Boston. 
liliST   OF  WINNERS. 

The  winning  list  is  as  follows: 

Jiarie  Curie.  H^lgP  ^Sfc"" 

Jane  Addams  EmmelinePankhurst 

Sarah  Bernhardt  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

In  giving  the  awards,  the  reasons 
for  the  answers  sent  and  the  neatness 
in  preparing  them,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  determining  the  winners  out 
of  more  than  1,200  answers  received. 

The  second  list,  which  was  a  close 
second  to  the  first  list,   is  as  follows: 
Helen  Gould  Sheppard        Helen  Keller 
Marie  Currie  Eila  Whejeler  Wilcox 

Emmeline  Fankhiirst  Jiarah  Bernhardt 

The  one  name  in  New  England, 
which  polled  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  was  Helen  Keller.  All  the  an- 
swers sent  praised  her  perseverance. 
JANE  ADDAMS  WINS. 

Between  Jane  Addams  and  Helen 
Gould  Sheppard  there  was  a  nip  and 
tuck  hattle  which  ended  in  favor  of 
Jane  Addams. 

It    was    thought    advisable    to    give 

the  last  two  prizes  to  those  who  sent 

in  the  best  reasons  for  their  answers 

on  the  second  list. 

i      Here  aro  some  features  of  ^e  con- 

I  test: 

More  than  three-fpurths  of  the  an- 
swers came  from  wonaen. 

Nearly  all  of  the  replies  came  from 
the  country  towns.  Large  cities  had 
a  much  smaller  proportion. 

Many  answers  had  to  be  rejected 
on  acocunt  of  insufficient  postage, 
and  many  came  after  the  close  of  the 
contest. 

More'  than  six  hundred  postal  cards 
containing  the  name  of  Annie  Besant 
were  sent  to  the  wrong  office. 
;  ASSISTING  EXPOSITION. 
[      The     AMERICAN     offered     $100     in 
cash    awards    for    the    best    answers 
with  reasons.    The  object  of  the  con- 
test was  to  assist  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  Board,  which 
will  take  the  six  most  distinguished 
women  of  the  world  to  San  Francisco 
in   1915,   as   a   feature    of  the   exposi- 
ition.  1 


The  following  Is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  names  with  reasons  which  took 
the  first  prize: 

Madunie  Marie  Curie — The  dis- 
coverer of  radium,  and  an  able 
scientist.  A       woman       who 

through  her  brain  and  work 
has  developed  radio-activity, 
with  its  ultimate  application  to 
medicine    and   surgery. 

.lane  Addains — The  founder  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago.  One  of 
the  first  settlement  workers  in 
the  country  and  a  friend  to 
tliose   who   really   need   friends. 

Helen  Keller — Blind,  deaf-mute. 
A  writer,  an  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  througl^— 
patience  and  worl<  in  spite  of 
severe  physical  disability,  and 
an  Inspiration  to  those  unfor- 
tunates with  a  similar  dis- 
ability. 

.snrah  Dernlinnlt — A  woman  who 
has  done  much  to  develop  the 
art  of  acting  and  to  ennoble 
the  drama.     She  has  also  helped 

:■    many  a  poor  artist  to  success. 

.'»|p«.     LOninielinc     I'ankliiir.it — The 

.„^rst  JMilitant  of  tlie  Suffragette 
movement,  an  aggressive  wom- 
an    with     a     purpose,     whatever 
one's   personal   opinion   may   be 
of   her    7nethods. 

lijlla  "Wheeler  AAilcox — A  writer 
of  poems  which  are  widely  read 
and  enjoyed.  She  has  also 
gained  much  fame  through  her 
writings  in  and  connection 
with   the  Boston   AMERICAN. 

To  my  mind  these  women  are 
famous  and  distinguished,  not 
because  of  inherited  wealth  or 
of  position  in  society,  but  be- 
cause they  have  accomplished 
something  in  science,  art,  poll- 
tics  or  self-growth,  through 
sheer  intellectual  force,,  in  spite 
of  obstacles  from  within  and 
without.  All  these  women  will 
leave  footprints  on  the  sands 
of    time. 

MISS    STELL.   DANN, 

68     Iffley    road,     Jamaica    Plain, 
Mass. 
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MISS   HELEN    KELLER  "  SEEING  "  WITHOUT   EYES    THE  >^ 

"GARDEN    OF   THE    GODS" 

To  the  light  of  the  picture  is  Mrs.  Macy,  who  discovered  the  way  to  the  mind  of  her  pupil,  in  spite  of  the  lacko 
both  sight  and  hearing.    She  is  here  spelling  into  Miss  Keller's  hand  the  story  of  the  great  rocks 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

APPOINTED  DELEGATE 


rWith    Miss    Etta    Josslyn    Giffin,    She 

6}1  Attend  International  Blind 
Conference  in   London. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  ^  '""^  ,L^^i'i!lfL..4lhairman 
of  the  board  of  counsellors  for  theWia- 
tional  Library  of  the  ^^UnOj^and  Miss 
Etta  Josslyn  GrlfRn,  director  of  blind 
workers,  were  appointed  yesterday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Nationa? 
Library  for  the  Blind,  as  delegates  t< 
the  International:  Blind  Conference  i 
London    next    fall. 

Mrs.  Horace  M.  Towner,  wife  of  Rei 
resentatlve  Towner,  of  Iowa;  Mrs.  Wi 
liam  E.  Clark  and  Miss  Ella  Lorrair 
Dorsey,  members  of  the  board  of  th 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  wei 
selected  to  attend  the  biennial  meetin 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Women 
Clubs    in    Chicago    next    month. 

Plans  for  an  exhibit  of  the  blind  worl' 
ers  in  the  library  to  be  sent  to  th 
|London  conference,  were  discussed  yes 
(terday.  Several  books  printed  in  Englis 
Israile  and  in  New  York  Point  by  th 
blind  employes  of  the  library  on  thei 
printing  presses,  and  a  number  of  book 
printed  by  hand  will  comprise  the  ex 
hibit.  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  presi 
dent  of  the  board,  presided  at  yestes 
day's    meeting.  .# 
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PinSFIED  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  PUPIL  WRITES 
OF  HELEN  KELLAR 


Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Soscnm- 
bia,-i*riabflrma,  on  June  27,  1880.  Her 
descendants  were  all  noted  peoplp,  her 
grandmother  being  a  second  consin  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Her  father,  Arthur 
H.  Keller,  was  a  captain  in  tlie  Con- 
federate army.  Her  motlier  was  Kato 
Adam?,  Mr.  Keller's  second  wife. 
They  lived  in  a  pretty  honse  called 
"Ivy  Green."  Before  tlie  war  Helen's 
father  liad  bnilt  a  small  house  on  the 
right  of  Ivy  Green  which  he  called 
"Rose  Bower."  Here  Helen  Keller 
was  born  and  lived  tliere  until  she 
lost  her  sight. 

She  was  a  briglifc  baby  and  when 
only  six  mouths  old  she  astonished 
everybody  by  calling  out  "Tea!  tea! 
tea!"  Then  one  morning  she  was 
tabec  sick  with  acute  congestion  of 
the  stomach  and  brain.  For  weeks 
the  doctors  did  not  think  th?t  slie 
would  live,  but  one  day  the  fever  left 
her  suddenly  and  all  rejoiced  to  tliink 
she  would  live.  She  got  better  and 
became  accustomed  to  the  sileuco  and 
darkness,  slia  was  deaf  and  blind. 

Miss  Keller  has  said  she  could  noti 
remember  what  happened  during  the 
first  mouths  after  her  illness.  After  a 
while  she  wanted  to  talk  to  the  out- 
side world  in  some  way  and  she  began 
to  make  signs.  She  did  not  realize 
that  she  was  different  tiian  other  peo-  j 
pie.  I 

When    her     parents     were     talking 
although    slie  .could    not    hear  or    seel 
them    she    would    put  her  fingers    un! 
their    lips   and    tell    in  that    manner 
what  they  were  saying.  i 

Their  cook,  a  colored  woman,  had  a 
little    girl    of   four .  Years,.. old    abouti 


Helen  Keller's  sister,  Mildrerl  Kel- 
ler's, age  called  "Martha  Washing- 
toD."  Helen  was  very  fond  of  this 
little  colored  girl  and  they  played 
together  all  the  time.  Besides  Martha 
she  had  a  dog  '  Belle." 

Mrs,  Keller  thought  Helen  ought  to 
consult  an  ouulist  so  Mr.  Keller  took 
her  to  a  famous  eye  doctor  in  Balti- 
more but  the  doctor  said  he  could  do 
nothing  and  advised  Mr.  Keller  to 
take  her  to  a  blind  institution. 

They  went,  a  teacher  was  found. 
Miss  Sullivan  the  teacher  was  to  ar- 
rive in  March.  Then  it  was,  that 
Helen  Keller  heard  a  voice  that  said, 
"knowledge  is  love  and  light  and 
vision." 

The  most  important  day  of  Miss 
Keller's  life  was  when  her  teacher 
came.  Then  it  was  that  she  began  to 
learn  to  spell. 

The  nexc  important  step  in  her  edu- 
cation was  learning  to  read.  As  soon 
las  she  could  spell  a  few  words  her 
teacher  gave  her  slips  of  cardboard 
with  raised  letters  on  them.  She 
quickly  learned  that  each  printed 
word  stood  for  an  object. 

Helen  had  a  sister  Mildred  of  wliom 
she  was  very  fond. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  Miss  Keller 
went  to  Boston  to  '  take  lessons  of  a 
Miss  Fuller  a  teacher  of  the  dumb 
and  Helen  learned  to   speak. 

"In  1893  she  wrote  a  story  "The 
Frost  King"  and  sent  it  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Perkins  Institution.  She 
wrote  the  story  while  at  home.  Miss 
Keller  waited  anxiously  for  a  reply 
from  the  principal,  Mr.  Anagnas.  He 
answered  but  she  was  disappointed  be- 
cause the  story  was  not  original  but 
was  taken  from  the  "Frost  Fairies." 

She  had  taken  history  and  now  she 
took  Latin  Grammar.  She  did  not 
like  it  at  first  but  she  worked  hard  on 
it.  It  Was  very  hard  at  first  but  after 
a  while  she  liked  it  better  and  spent 
all  her  spare  time  studying  it. 

In  1894  Miss  Keller  attended  the 
meeting  at  Chautauqua  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  There  it 
was  arranged  that    she    should   go  to 


the  Wright-Humason  ScI)ool  for  the! 
Deaf,  iu  New  York  Cicj'.  She  went 
in  Octoberv.  Tlie  school  was  for  the 
pnrpose  of  obtaiuiug  the  highest  ad- 
vantages iu  vocal  culture  and  lip 
reading,  tier  progress  was  not  what 
she  or  her  teachers  had  iiopevl  or  ex- 
pected it  would  be.  She  stayed  nine 
months  and  then  went  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Scliool  for  young  ladies,  to  be 
prepared  for  Radclifif. 

Helen  Keller  had  Miss  Sullivan  at- 
tend all  the  classes  with  Iter  to  iuter- 
^Mwin^^lie  instructions  given.  She 
conld  not  make  notes  in  class  or  write 
e.xercises  but  she  wrote  all  her  compo- 
sitions on  iier  typewriter  at  home. 

The  first  year  she  finished  arithme- 
tic and  reviewed  Latin.  For  tlie  first 
time  in  her  life  Helen  Keller  liad  the 
companionship  of  girls  iier  own  ago. 

She  took  jDreliminary  examinations' 
for  Radclifif  from  the  29th  of  June  to 
the  3rd  of  July  in  1897.  She  passed' 
iu  everything  and  received  "honors" 
in  grammar  and  English.  i 

On  the  29th  and  30tli  of  June  1899 
she  took  final  examinations  for  Rad- 
clifif College.  Slie  passed  aud  was 
free  to  enter  whenever  she  pleased.        1 

Miss  Keller's    teachers    thought    it 
best  for  her    to    study    another    year  | 
before  going  to  college. 

She  begun  her  college  education 
with  good  heart  although  she  had 
great  difficulties  in  her  way. 

Helen  Keller's  typewriter  was  her 
greatest  help  during  the  time  she 
spent  in  college. 

Two  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
Miss  Keller  did,  was  to  swim  and 
row.  She  had  a  cottage  in  Wrentham, 
Massachusetts,  on  a  pretty  lake. 
Helen  enjoyed  all  outdoor  sports  and 
was  very  fond  of  bicycle  riding 

Miss  Keller  had  many    friends,   and  j 
am  )ug  them  were  ttaoy  noted    people; 
such  as  Mark  Twain,  Bishop    Brooks, 
Dr.     Graham    Bell,     and    Dr.   Oliver 
Weudall  Holmes. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  is  today  a  young 
lady  of  thirty  three  years. 

"Together  with  her  teacher  Mrs. 
Macy  she  tours  the  country  giving 
lectures  which  are  the  wonder    of  ad- 


verance  will  overcome  all  human    ob- 
jStiiclBS.  Helen  Ohilds. 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  May  15.— Mrs, 
John  Macy  of  Boston,  who  is  here 
with  Miss  Helen  Keller,  fell  while 
in  a  photographic  studio,  injuring- 
hereself  so  that  she  will  be  compelled  | 
to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  a  few 
days.  The  accident  was  not  serious, ' 
but  she  and  Mis  Keller  will  shortly 
return  to  their  home  in  Wrentham. 
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MRS.  JOHN  MACY  MEETS 
WITH  SLIGHT  ACCIDE^ 

Fall  Obliges   Her  to  Go  to  Hospital 
— With   Helen   Keller. 

BUFFALO,  N.  T.,  May  14— Mrs.  John 
Macy  of  Boston,  who  is  here  with  Miss 
Helen  Keller  filling  a  lecture  engag-e- 
ment,  slipped  and  fell  while  in  a  photo- 
graphic studio,  injuring  herself  so  that 
iihe  will  be  compelled  to  remain  in  a 
hospital  for  a  few  days.  The  accident 
was  not  serious,  but  she  and  Miss  Keller 
will  shortly  retiirn  to  their  iome  ir, 
Wrentham.  The  lecture  tour  whicH 
they  are  finishing  has  lasted  a  year, 
taking  them  from  one  coast  to  the  other 
They  have  given  over  1000  addresses  ir 
1 20  states. 


Bosi^o-TL,  ,  YY\au€>s.,  'Po  e'C 


Miss  Helen  Keller  Is  Just  finishing 
her  first  extended  lecture  tour,  which 
has  taken  her  and  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Macj',  all  over  the  United  States  since 
fall.  Her  publisher  reports  on  the  press 
the  fifth  large  printing  of  Miss  Keller's 
"The  World  I  Live  In,"  the  book  which 
Miss  Keller  herself  considers  the  most 
intimate  and  revealing  of  all  her  writ- 
ings. Certainly  wonderful  achievements 
for  a  young  woman  who  is  deprived 
of   speech,    sight   and   hearing! 
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HELEN  KELLER  MAKES  PLEA 
ON  PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS 

False  M'brfety,  She  Says,  Prevents  Effective  Work 
Against  Dreadful  Disease 


Helen  Keller  is  naturally  interested  In  the 
problem  of  pre^entable  blim^jaaiw*"  among 
babies,  and  has  written  miirtM'TO  Lliu  subject. 
"WTien  on  a  recent  \isU  to  Kartstis  City  she 
■wa,;  a  s:uest  at  the  Star  office,  where  it  was 
sTis'srested  that  she  write  as  freely  as  she 
chose  on  the  topic,  with  the  promise  that 
whatever  she  wrote  would  be  printed.  She 
complied.  Her  words  made  a  genuine  sensa- 
tion in  western  journalism,  and  are  here 
copied  in  substance  as  a  document  of  great; 
value. 


By  Helen  Keller 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  dis- 
cuss one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  blindness  and  its  preven- 
tion. I  am  going  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  a  few  plain  truths 
about  something  whicii  is  a  source  of 
real  danger  to  the  eyes  of  new-lDorn 
babies.  '  ■   ^^t.^     „ 

Intelligent  -workers  for  the  sightless 
know  that  much  blindness  is  unneces- 
sary, preventable;  but  many  people  do 
not  know  the  cause  or  the  method  of 
prevention.  We  hear  a  grea±  deal  ttiese 
days   about   the    "social    evil,"   but  I   nna 


Idn 


that  many  people  whom  I  talk  with  do 
not  understand  its  connection  with  blind- 
ness and  other  afflictions.  They  are 
seized  with  a  spasm  of  modesty  when 
any  one  tries  to  discuss  this  subject  sen- 
sibly. 
Phj'sicians  and  workers  for  the  blind 
many  states  have  tried  to  have  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  published,  but  they 
ihave  invariably  found  it  difficult.  They 
have  been  informed  that  the  matter  tiiey 
Iwished  to  print  is  "indecent,  shocking." 
Newspapers  and  even  men  who  have  the 
public  welfare  sincerely  at  heart  beat 
about  the  bush  and  resort  to  all  kinds  of 
euphemistic  phrases  to  describe  a  thing: 
which  lies  at  the  nDot  of  many  terrible 
evils  in  the  w^orld. 

True  and  False  Modesty 

Now,  I  maintain  that  nothing  is  inde- 
cent which  helps  to  educate  the  people 
and  arouse  an  Intelligent  Interest  and 
co-operation  in  a  matter  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  truth,  though  unpleasant,  is 
always  more  desirable  than  silence  re- 
garding an  enemy  that  daily  destroys 
the  sight,  the  hearing,  •  the  minds,  the 
morals  of  men.  "We  may  dodge  the  foe 
in  print;  but  we  have  to  meet  it  face  to 
jface  In  our  streets  end  public  Institu- 
tions in  the  form  of  sightless  eyes, 
stopped-up  ears,  crooked  limbs  and  mlnd- 
[less  bodies. 

(  Let  us  put  away  false  modesty  and 
silly  prejudices  and  try  to  understand 
the  enemy  we  are  fighting.  Ij€ft  us  learn 
all  we  can  about  its  nature,  its  forces 
and  its  strongholds.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  set  on  foot  an  Intelligent,  ef- 
fective campaign  of  extermination.  I 
shall,  therefore,  call  a  spade  a  spade  m 
my  discussion  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
which  Is  the  scientific  nam©  for  the  blind- 
ness of  the  new-born.  If  people  are 
shocked,  it  will  do  them  no  harm.  The 
shock  may  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility,  "a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."  Not  until  they  do 
realize  their  individual  end  ooUectlT« 
respfcnsl'bllity  to  the  unlbom  can  we  hopie 
to  see  the  beginning  of  a  fairer  raoe.  Not 
until  the  worJd  is  filled  with  t(h©  light  of 
knowledge  shall  there  be  healing  for  iShe 
nations. 

It  is  unscientific,  unreasonable,  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  our  ears  to  the  facts  of  life 
because  they  happen  to  be  painful  or 
*iven  revolting.  The  imperative  need  of 
our  time  is  knowledge  founded  on  stern 
truthfulness.  "We  must  all  emancipate 
ourselves  from  the  shackles  of  authority. 
"We  must  look  at  life  for  ourselves,  look 
at  it  honestly,  fearlessly,  compassionate- 
ly. Only  when  we  so  look  at  life  shall 
we  take  the  first  step  toward  our  salva- 
tion. Not  by  hiding  the  ignorance,  the 
selfishness,  the  unholy  passions,  the  inhu- 
manity  of    man    to    man,    can    we    bring 


about  our  social  aeliveraiice.  What 
knowledge  steals  from  us  is  not  modesty, 
but  a   convention. 

The  Cause  of  the  Disease  , 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  is  a  venereal  i 
Infection.  Of  the  100.000  blind  people  in 
this  country,  at  least  25  per  cent  hav« 
lost  their  sight  through  this  Infection.  It 
is  a  specific  g-erm,  contracted  in  cohablt- 
ine  with  prostitutes,  which  the  mother 
has  received  from  contact  with  her  hu.*« 
band  previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child. 
Many  men— the  doctors  say  at  least  75 
per  cent— are  tainted  with  this  infection. 
The  two  forms  of  it  are  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis.  The  first  of  these,  gonorrhea, 
has  been  regarded  liightly  by  men.  It, 
Is  the  harvest  reaped  from  "sowing  wild 
oats"— "the  folly  and  effervescence  of 
youth.'." 

We  now  know  that  this  "folly  of  youth''. 
puts  oiit  the  eyes  of  innocent  babies. 
'Not  only  is  the  Infected  father  the  cause 
of  disaster  to  his  child,  he  also,  in  count-j 
less  cases,  makes  his  wife  a  lifelong  inva-' 
lid.  Physicians  say  that  80  per  cent  of, 
the  operations  performed  on  the  maternal, 
organs  are  traceable  to  the  same  cause. 
The  cruelcst  lijik  in  the  chain  of  conse- 
quences IS  the  innocent  agency  of  the' 
mother  In  the  destroction  of  her  baby's 
beautiful  eyes  and  the  unmerited  suffer- 
ing entailed  upon  her. 

It  is.  a  pity  when  things  that  bring  such 
terrible  consequences  to  the  children  of 
men  may  not  be  discussed  in  the  public 
prints  for  fear  of  offending  somebody's 
modesty.  We  shudder  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  dread  disease,  but  we  keep 
On  building  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
tho  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded, 
and  when  we  look  upon  these  monuments 
to  our  shame,  our  sensibilities  are  not  I 
shocked. 

Publicity,  education,  knowledge  will  do 
much  to  lessen  the  evils  resulting  from 
venereai  infection..  Most  men  do  not  sin 
wantonly.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  wish  to  be  decent  to- 
ward their  offspring,  that  they  earnestly 
desire  to  bring  into  the  world  physically 
and  mentally  sotmd  children.  They  must 
knoTv  the  truth  If  their  heart's  desire  la 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Ho-w  Sig-ht  May  Be  Saved 
Ophtttalmla  neonatorum  appeara  Jn  <)lwi 
baby's  eyes  at  birth,  causing  a  particular 
redness  that  cajinot  be  mistaken.  From 
that  moment  dts  cruel  work  goes  forward 
swiftly,  and  by  the  third  day  the  child's 
precious  saght  ds  gone  •  forever.  It  h«.3 
been  known  for  more  than  twenty-flvo 
years  that  this  disease  is  pi^ventable. 
But  this  knowledge  has  been  kept  almost 
exclusively  as  the  possession  of  physi- 
cians.    No  attempt  has  been  naaide  until; 


recently  to  educate  th«  i^eopJc  «/bcwit  it^ 
cause    ajid    the    remedy    to    t>o    applted.-; 

"Physioians  themselves  have  been  crim- 
inally careless  In  tills  master.  iHowevcir, 
they  are  waklnig™  up  to  their  resixmsl- 
WWty.  The  child-loving'  people  of  th« 
world  have  sounded  the  alarm,  and  a  de- 
termined flgM  is  beginning  to  put  an  end 
to  this  appalling  -waste  of  himian  facul- 
ties. 

A  number  of  states  and  socJettes  axe 
directing  their  attention  to  the  prerentlon 
of  infantile  blindness.  They  are  dis- 
tributing'literature  on  the  subject  and 
Isupplying  the  sliver  nltnate  solution  free, 
jTVlth  4>rlnted  directions  how  to  use  K. 
jIMassachusetta  Is  making  a  statewide  ef- 
fort to  stamp  out  oiphthalm.l'a  neonatoruim. 
The  Sagie  Foundation  is  also  doing  splen- 
did work,  oollecting  valuable  information 
about  this  disease,  getting'  sanitary  laws 
passed  and  seeing  that  the  laws  which 
already  exist  are  enforced.  There  should 
be  a  law  in  every  state  heavily  fining  or 
Imprisoning  physicians  who  cannot  show 
that  they  have  used  silver  nitrate  in  the 
eyes  of  every  baby  born  under  their 
care,  and  that  they  have  reported  all 
cases  of  ophtlhalmla  neonatorum.  This 
law  has  been  in  force  in  Prance  for  years. 

iPerhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word  about 
the  remedy  itself.  It  consists  of  a  silver 
nitrate  solution.  It  is  simple,  easy  of 
application  and  effective  in  practically 
all  cases  where  it  is  used  promptly  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  The  frightful 
progress  of  the  disease  mpJces  it  very 
important  to  have  the  remedy  immedi- 
ately accessible.  Delay  means  partial  or 
total  blindness.  In  Mlassachusetts  care- 
fully sealed  packages  containing  the  sil- 
ver nitrate  solution,  a  dropper  and  a 
leaflet  with  directions  are  placed  free  in 
every  drugstore  in  every  city  and  towr 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  high  tim( 
that  every  state  in  the  Union  followec 
.the  example  of  Massachusetts. 


yy\  a^^    3  \  >.     1  °(  \  H- . 

^'   HELiENKELLER     IN    CHICAGO. 

Helari'^'S.'erieT'  was  recently  interview- 
led  in  Chicago  by  a  local  reporter.  Mrs. 
Macy,  her  Aeachar,  accompanied  the 
!v/onderfU'l  Minda^irl  here  on  her  visit. 

Being  asI^ISB*'  what  she  thought  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Keller  said  she  was  im- 
pressed with  its  bigness,  its  rush,  its 
ismoke    and    its    noise. 


"How  does  she  know?"  the  reporter 
asked  Mrs.  Macy.  Miss  Keller  an- 
swered  for   herself: 

"I  smell  the  smoke — I  feel  the  noise. 
I  have  just  come  from  Duluth — a 
beautiful  city — it  has  such  a  whole- 
some atmosphere.  It  runs  along  the 
lake  like  a  schoo.'.boy — so  full  of  life 
and   health." 

"Chicago  runs  along  the  lake,  too," 
interposed    Mrs.    Macy. 

"And  like  a  schoolboy,  some  say  an, 
overgrown  schoolboy,"  tiie  reporter! 
added.  /Mrs.  Macy  interpreted  it  tcl 
Helen,  who  laughed  and  retorted  like 
a    flash: 

"Whose — clothes — are — too^ — tight  — 
for — him — to — run — in,    e-e-h"?" 
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Who  Found  the  Blue  Bird 


The  following  extract  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  Pictorial  Review  gives  some 
remarkable  impressions  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler   by    Madame    Maeterlinck. 

Though  I  lived  for  centuries,  I  could 
not  foget  a  color,  a  ^liade,  a  line,  nor 
any  single  detail  of  the  thousand  that 
form  the  memory  of  my  visits  to 
Wrentham,  the  home  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  celebrated  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
American   girl.. 

I  first  heard  the  name  of  Helen 
Keller  some  years  ago  through  our 
friend,    Gerard    Harry: 

"Don't  leave  America  without  see- 
ing Helen  Keller.  "What  Maik  Twain 
Siiid  about  her  has  become  a  clas.sic: 
'The  two  most  interesting  characters 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  Napo- 
leon   and    Helen    Keller.'' 

"What    has    she    done?" 

"She  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  she 
reads  German,  French.  Latin  and 
Greek;  she  has  passed  the  most  diffi- 
cult exaniinations  at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege: she  has  written  her  autobiogra-; 
phy,   and    she   is   only   28.'  j 

She  is  here,  close  to  me,  on  the^ 
arm  of  Mrs.  IMercy,  her  teacher,  hei-i 
good  angel,  her  life.  I  saw  her  com- 
ing from  the  far  end  of  the  three 
large    rooms    separated    by    wide    bays. 


She  Is  hei-e!  ,At  first  T  could  not  be- 
lieve that  this  was  slie.  this  smiling: 
g:lrl  who  seemed  to  be  looking"  at  me 
out  of  her  fine  blue  eyes;  and'  I  in- 
stinctively turned  to  Mrs.  Macy,  who 
herself  was  blind  until  the  ag-e  of  20. 
and  who  still  wears  a  white  veil  to 
temper  the  light  to  her  weak  eyes. 
But  Helen  spoke!  With  an  effort  she 
pronounced  a  few  words  of  welcome-' 
and  wlicn  1  hear  that  voice  ■  which 
comes  from  an  abylss,  that  laugh,  that 
terrible  laugh,  which  echoes  through 
her  silence  like  revellers'  footsteps  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  I  feel  the 
hateful  distance  that  parts  us  and  I 
am    filled    with    dread. 

From  the  moment,  therefore,  when 
I  first  set  ga-gs  on  Helen  Keller 'I  was 
excited,  anguish-sti'icken,  shuddering, 
tossed  incessantly  between  enthusiasm 
and  horror,  by  turns  astounded  and 
re^volted,  incapable  of  estimating, 
g-rasping-  or  analyzing  my  impressions: 
my  imagination,  distraught,  my  rea- 
son unbalanced,  my  Avhole  mind  in  dis- 
order; and  this  first  visit  was  wholly 
dominated  by  the  force  and  novelty  of^ 
nny  sensations.  While  Helen,  with  se- 
renity stamped  upon  her  brow,  but 
yet  curious  about  my  life,  spoke  and 
asked  me  a.  thousand  questions,  gath- 
ering unwitting  naswers  from  my 
mouth:  it  wa.s  T  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  in  the  presence  of 
that  being  y/ho  seemed  to  see  me 
without  seeing,  to  hear  me  without 
hearing  and  to  speak  to  me  from  the 
heart  of  the  unknovi^n,  for  my  senses 
had  suddenly  become  useless  >  and* 
surged  blindly  against  faculties  which 
I  perceived  ynthout  being  able  to  un- 
derstand   them. 

The  person  "who  would  venture  to 
speak  dog"i"naticaiy  of  Helen  Keller 
after  an  hour's  visit  may  be  taken 
to  belong  to  the  vast  family  of  the 
demented,  who  behold  without  seeing, 
listen  v/ithout  hearing-  and  speak 
without    understanding. 


? 

SELLS  HER  SSASHORE 
/\       ESTATE. 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Macy  of  Wrentham 
has  sold  her  shore  property  situated 
on  the  Pennellville  Road  in  Bruns- 
wick, comprising  ten  acres  of  Jand  in 
lawn,  orchard  and  garden  with  an 
imposing  residence  which-  sets  backj 
from  the  street  in  a  grove  of  maples,'' 
approached  by  a  tree  lined  avenue. 
The  house,  a  large  two-slory  struc- 
ture containing  fourteen  rooms,  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Pennell  brothers,'' 
famous  ship  owners  and  builders  of  a 
former  generation,  containing  many 
unique  conveniences  seldom  found  in 
a  country  house.  The  entire  inter- 
ior finish  of  rare  California  woods 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Pennell  from 
San  Francisco  in  his  ships  as  bal- 
last. 

There   is   a   large   stable    with   wings 
containing  accommodations  for 

coachman  and  gardener,  autos  and 
carriages;  poultry  houses,  ice  house 
and  other  out-buildings.  There  are 
over  six  hundred  feet  of  ocean  front 
with  a  bathing  beach  and  a  bath. 
house,  * 

The  estate  was  sold .  to  Mrs.  V.  M. 
Pratt  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  has 
taken  title  and  will  commence  at 
once  to  make  extensive  improve-, 
ments.  The  sale  was  made  by  thr 
Chapin   Farm   Acencv. 


WOULD  ME/tk  A  i*fEW  SCIENCE. 


n 


The  extent  to  which  the  human  mind, 
Tinder  handica.ps  which  fo'rrneriy  seemed 
unsiirmountablc,  can  be  developed 
through  patient  and  skillful  training  has 
been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  the 


'case  of  -Miss  Helen  Keller  that  it  would 
seem  that  tT^y'fPffPWflWW^Uf'^ftppareiitly 
IiopelesR  congenilal  defectives  is  \vortliy 
of  hein,^^  made  the  basis  of  an  exact 
educational  S'.-ience.  The  stor.y  of  this 
intcllectnally  brilliant  woman,  whose 
training  by  Mrs.  Macy  began  when  she 
was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  been 
ffequently  and  eloquentl3||told.  The  cli- 
max of  that  story  is  reached  in  a  sug- 
gestive engraving  in  the  Outlook,  show- 
ing Mrs.  Macy  spelling  into  Miss  Kel- 
ler's hand  the  story  of  the  great  rocks 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  ena- 
bling her,  without  sight  or  hearing,  to 
'"see"  that  wonder  of  sublime  nature. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  success 
achieved  by  ^liss  KelleT's  teacher,  and 
of  the  fact  that  tlie  former,  as  the 
result  of  such  teaching,  is  able  to 
face  an  audience  and  tell  of  the  process 

I  of  mental  enlightenment,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  subject,  the  importance  of 

'  standardizing  the  methods  employed  by 
this  teacher  becomes  apparent.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mrs.  Macy 
herself   discovered — it   indeed     may     be 

I  truthfulh'  said  invented — the  method  of 
enlightenment  which  freed  the  mind  and 
soul  of  Miss  Keller  from  what  must 
have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  total 
darkness. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  for 
Mrs.  Macy,,  alone  and  without  the  intel- 
ligent co-operation  of  her  distinguished 
pupil,  to  formulate  her  methods  and 
frame  a  new  educational  science.  Acting 
in  collaboration,  it  would  seem  that  Mrs. 
Macy  and  Miss  Keller  could  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  science  which  would  rev- 
olutionize the  training  of  congenital  de- 
fectives. 

For  what  was  possible  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller  cannot  be  inipossible  in 
'othe'r  similar  cases.  And  the  successful 
i formulation  of  the  methods  applied  in 
iher  case  would  be  of  vast  benefit  in  its' 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  DEAF  AND 
IS  34  YEARS  OLD  TDDA 


Socialist,  suffragist,  optimist — tliese 
three  "ists"  all  apply  to  Helen  Adams 
Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  and  deaf 
woman  who  has  aroused  the  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  of  the  world  by 
her  triumph  over  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Miss  Keller 
was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  thirty- 
four  yeaxs  ago  to-day,  June  27,  1880. 
In  her  veins  flows  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  America,  as  she  is  descend- 
ed on  the  paternal  side  from  the  dis- 
tlngruished  Alexander  Spottswood  who 
was  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
through  her  mother  is  related  to  the' 
Everett  and  Adams  families,  who' 
have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
history  of  New  England. 

Miss  Keller  is  not  only  a  suffragist,: 
but  a  militant,   and  she  believes  that 
Bocialipm  offers   the   best  solution  forj 
the  economic  ills  which  afflict  humani 
society.         "Militancy    will    prevail    ini 
England,"    she      predicted      not      long} 
ago,   "for  it  is  the  weapon  of  patriot- 
Isnx,  being  the  only  rrieans  left  to  the' 
advocates    of   equal    suffrage.      I    con-  ^ 
fess  I  have  militant  longings  myself,"  \ 
she  added,  "and  I  would  like  to  strike  | 
a  blow,  as  well  as  to  say  a  word,   in 
this  great  cause." 

In  Los  Angeles  a  few   months   ago 
Miss   Keller   enjoyed   the   greatest   ex-  ' 
perience  of  her  life,  when  for  the  first 
time  in  her  memory  she  was  able  to 
hear   sound.        Deaf   and    blind    from 
the  age  of  nineteen  months,  Miss  Kel-  i 
ler  had  not  since  heard  a  sound   un- 1 
til    the    high    notes   from    "Die   Walk- 
ure,"    sung   by   a   grand    opera   prima 
donna,  found  a  faint  response  in  her! 
auditory  nerves. 

It  is  as  an  •optimist  that  Miss  Kel- 
ler  is    most    widely    known    and    best 
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loved.'^JLnnerToo^s  and  malSSTrie 
articles  she  has  preached  the  gospel 
of  joy  and  love  and  brotherhood. 
Frona  out  her  dark  and  silent  world 
she  has  sent  messages  of  good  cheer 
which  have  served  to  inspire  millions 
who  have  the  full  use  of  their  sen- 
ses. To  young  people,  in  general, 
and  college  students  in  particular,  she 
has  addressed  the  following  counsel 
in  her  book,  "Out  of  the  Dark:" 

"Fears  and  regrets  have  no  place 
in  the  vocabulary  of  youth,  whose 
spirit  sets  its  white  and  shining  wings 
toward  the  purple  shores  of  the 
promised  land.  Be  happy,  talk  hap- 
piness. Happiness  calles  out  respon- 
sive gladness  in  others.  There  is 
eoiough  sadness  in  the  world  without 
yours.  Rebel  against  the  hardness 
and  injustice  of  things  as  much  as 
you  like.  It  is  always  well  to  keep 
your  fighting  edge  keen  to  smite 
wrongs  wherever  you  meet  them.  But 
never  doubt  the  permanence  and  ex- 
cellence of  what  is  yet  to  be. 

"The  great  enduring  realities  are 
love  and  service.  Joy  in  the  holy 
fire  that  keeps  our  purposiS'  warnv  and 
our  intelligence  aglow.  Work  with- 
out joy  shall  be  as  nothing.  Re- 
solve to  keep  happy,  and  your  joy  and 
you  shall  form  an  invincible  host 
against   difficulties. 

"Resolve   •    *    *   with   an   enlighten- 1 
ed   optimism  to  consecrate  your  edu- 
cation to  the  service  of  others.  When 
your     thoughts     become     pessimistic,  i 
when  It  seems  as  if  all  men  were  deaf- 
ened by  the  tumult  of  trade,   blinded 
by    self-intexest    and    greed,    turn    the 
pages  of  your  history  of  England,  and 
you    will    find    that    the    ideas    which 
shaped    the    Anglo-Saxon    race    were 
not  mean  or  sordid.        American  his-  i 
tor3^    too,    is.  filled    wiith    heroes    and 
martyrs    who    joyfully      pushe(i    aside ' 
ambition   and   gave   their   lives  to   the 
common      weal.      The      world      needs 
more   of   this   spirit   of   service.    There 
is  still  many  a  desert  place  where  the 
fcun    of    love    and    the    light    of    truth 
have  not  shone." 

Truly,  "Out  of  the  Dark"  has  come' 
light.  i 
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iVONDERFUL  HELEN  KELLER,  WHO  IS 

BffiAF  4MEUMiMapOA§S.ES  34  TODAY 

j  Socialist,  suffragist,  optimist — these 
I  three   "ists"  all  apply  to  Helen  Adams 

Keller,  thwi?'*'^?Viderful  blind  an^  deaf 
woman  jrhow^s  aroused  the  sympathy 
and  ac^iratlon  of  the  Avprld  by  her 
triumpl^^^ver  ap^^fi^^  insurmount- 
able difflcuftS^'^Mfss  Keller  was  born 
in  Tu.<3combia,  Ala.,  thirty-four  years 
ago  today,  June  27,  1880.  In  her  veins 
flows  some  of  the  best  blood  in 
America,  as  she  is  de.scended  on  the 
paternal  side  from  the  distinguished 
Alexander  Spotswood,  who  was 
colonial  srovernor  of  Virginia,  and 
through  her  m.other  is  relattd  to  the 
IJA'-erett  and  Adams  families,  who  h.ave 
playc-d  so  large  a  part  in  the  history 
of   New   England. 

Miss  Keller  is  not  only  a  suffragist, 
but  a'  militant  ,ar.d  she  believes  thar 
socialism  offers  the  best  solution  for 
the  economic  ills  whi-^h  afflict  human 
societj\  "Alilitancy  will  prevail  in 
Knglond,"  she  predicted  not  long  ago, 
"for  it  is  the  Aveapon  'ot  patriotism, 
being-  the  only  means  leit  to  the  advo- 
cates of  equal  suffrage.  I  confess  T 
have  militant  longings  myself,"  she 
added,  "and  I  would  like  to  strike  a 
blow,  as  well  as  to  say  s.  word,  in  this 
great   cause." 

In  Los  Angeles  a  few  months  ago 
Miss  Keller  enjoyed  the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  her  life,  when  for  the  first 
time  in  her  memory  she  was  able  to 
hear  sound.  Deaf  and  blind  from  the 
age  of  nineteen  months.  Miss  Keller 
had  not  since  heard  a  sound  until  the 
high  notes  from  "Die  Walkure,"  sung 
by  a  grand  opera  prim.a  donna,  found  a 
faint  response  in   her  auditory  nerves. 

It  is  as  an  optimist  that  Miss  Kel- 
ler is  most  widely  known  and  best 
loved.  In  her  books  and  magazine 
articles  she  has  preached  the  gosipe^ 
of  joy  and  love  and  brotherhood.  Prom 
jout  her  dark  and  silent  world  she  has 
I  sent  mess.ages  of  good  cheer  which 
have  served  to  inspire  millions  who 
hrive  the  full  use  of  their  senses.  To 
young  people  in  general,  and  college 
jstudcnts  in  particular,  she  has  ad- 
'dressed  the  following  counsel  in  her 
!bouk,   "Out  of  the  Dark:" 


Fears  and  regrets  h:ive  no  place  in 
the  vocabulary  of  youth,  whose  spirit 
sets  its  white  and  shining  win«?3 
toward  the  purple  shores  of  the 
promised  Innd.  Be  happy,  talk  happi- 
ness. Happiness  calls  out  responsive 
gladness  in  others.  There  i.s  enough 
sadness  in  the  world  without  yours. 
Rebel  ag^ainst  the  hardness  and  Injus- 
tice of  things  as  n)uch  as  you  like.  It 
is  always  well  to  keep  your  fightinj? 
euge  kei-n  to  snite  v.rongs  whercver 
you  meet  them.  But  never  doubt  tho 
permanence  and  excellence  of  what  is 
yet   to   be. 

"The  creat  enduring  realities  are 
love  and  service.  Joy  is  the  holy  fire 
that  keeps  our  purpo.se  warm  and  our 
intelligence  aglow.  Work  without  joy 
sliill  be  as  nothing.  Resolve  to  keep 
hcppv,  and  your  .ioy  and  you  shall  form 
an  lrivinciLl#ho?t  against  difficulties. 

"Resolve  »  <  *  -vvlth  an  enlight- 
ened optimism  to  consecrate  .vour  edu- 
cation to  the  service  of  others.  When 
your  thoughts  become  pessimistic, 
when  it  reeins  as  if  all  men  were 
deafened  by  the  tumult  of  trade, 
Minded  by  self-interest  and  greed,  turn 
tho  pages  of  >'our  histcry  of  England, 
rind  you  will  find  that  Ihe  ider.s  which 
shaped  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  not 
mean  or  sordid.  American  history,  too; 
ia  filled  with  'heroes  and  martyrs  who 
joyfully  pushed  aside  ambition  and 
gc^ve  their  Ihes  to  the  common  weal. 
The  world  needs  more  of  this  spirit  of 
service  There  ;s  still  many  a  desert 
place  where  tho  sun  of  love  and  th3 
light  of  truth  h*\ve  not  shone." 

Truly,  "Out  of  the  Dark"  has  come 
light. 
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"This  is  My  34tli  Birthday." 
Helen  A.  Keller. 

Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller,  whose 
Intellectual  achievements  bave  made 
her  name  familiar  throughout  the 
Englis'h  s;peaking  world,  was  born 
June  27,  1880.  Since  sihe  was  nine- 
teen months  old  ehe  has  been  totally 
deaf  and  blind  as  a  result  of  illness. 
Her  birthplace  Was  Tuecumbia.  Ala., 
but  nearly  her  whole  life  lias  been 
passed  in  Boston  and  vicinity.     Since 


"EeFseventn  "year  Misa  iieiier^'^"M1i"y9P 
tion  has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan.  In  19  00  she  en- 
tered Radcliffe  College  and  graduated 
four  years  later.  Though  unable  to 
speak,  to  see  or  to  hear,  the  young 
woman  has  become  well  versed  not 
only  in  tlhe  rudiments  of  education 
but  in  all  the  higher  branches  of 
leia£ning.  ^ 
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Advocates  Suffrage  and  Believes  Mili- 
tancy Wiil  Prevaii  in  England. 

Socialist,  suffragist,  optimist— these 
three  "ists"  all  apply  to  Helen  Adams 
Keller.  Miss  Keller  was  born  in 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  34  years  ago, 
June  27,  1880.  In  her  veins  flows 
some  of  the  best  blood  in  America,  as 
she  is  descended  on  the  paternal  side 
jfrom  the  distinguished  Alexander 
Spottswood,  who  was  colonial  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  through  her  moth- 
er is  related  to  the  Everett  and  Ad- 
ams families,  who  have  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  history  of  New 
England. 

Miss  Keller  is  hot  only  a  suffragist, 
but  a  militant,  and  she  believes  that 
socialism  offers  the  best  solution  for 
the  economic  ills  which  afflict  human 
society.  "Militancy  will  prevail  in 
England,"  she  predicted  not  long  ago, 
"for  it '  is  the  weapon  of  patriotism, 
being  the  only  means  left  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  equal  suffrage.  I  confess 
I  have  militant  longings  myself,"  she 
added,  "and  I  would  like  to  strike  a 
blow,  as  well  as  to  say  a  word,  in  this 
great  cause." 

In  Los  Angeles  a  few  months  ago 
Miss  Keller  enjoyed  the  gxeatest  ex- 
perience of  her  life,  when  for  the  first 
time  in  her  meraory  she  was  able  to 
hear  sound.  Deaf  and  blind  from  the 
age  of  19  months.  Miss  Keller  had  not 
since  heard  a  sound  until  the  high 
notes  from  "Die  Walkure,"  sung  by  a 
grand  opera  prima  donna,  found  a 
faint  response  in  her  auditory  nerves. 


It  is  as  an  optimist  that  Miss  Keller 
is  most  widely  known  and  best  loved. 
In  her  books  and  magazine  articles 
she  has  preached  the  gospel  of  Joy 
and  love  and  brotherhood.  From  out 
her  dark  and  silent  world  she  has 
sent  messages  of  good  cheer  which 
have  served  to  inspire  millions  who 
have  the  full  use  of  their  senses. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1,  1914 

Miss  Helen  Keller  must  be  fidgelting-  a 
good  deal  these  days,  wondering  how  an 
American  girl  should  behave  when  she  un- 
expectedly finds  h«rself  bound  up  in  the 
eame  book  with  empresses,  historic  beau- 
ties, fourteenth  century  feminists  and  thir- 
teenth century  saints.  Accustomed  as  she 
In  to  the  eocietj'  of  the  good  and  great, 
Miss  Keller  may  be  forgiven  if  at  first  she 
Is  a  little  out  of  countenance,  rubbing 
elbows  with  the  illustrious  but  singularly 
mixed  assemblage  In  Mile.  Dora  Melegari's 
volume— the  first  of  a  series  on  representa- 
tive women  of  the  world — entitled  "Lee 
VIctorleuses."  Later  on  Mile.  Melegarl 
proposes  to  deal  with  "Les  Charmeuses," 
"Les  Mferes,"  "Les  Consolatrices,"  "Les 
InspirSes  et  les  Inspiratrices,"  "Les 
Femmes  Politiques,"  and  "Les  Silen- 
cieuses."  In  this  initial  volume  she  cele- 
brates those  women  who  have  known  how 
to  rise  conquerors  over  hostile  natural  en-, 
vironment,  over  prejudice,  over  adverse 
fortune.  Some  of  them,  she  says,  havej 
been  leaders  of  the  people,  like  Maria! 
Theresa;  others  h«,ve  queened  it  in  their 
time  by  virtue  of  their  magnificent  personal 
gifts,  like  Isabella  d'Este  and  Juliette  R6- 
camier  (one  wonders  a  bit  against  what 
adverse  destiny  these  pc.:npered  favorites 
of  fortune  strove!);  some,  like  Mme.  de 
Malntenon  have  restored  decency  to  the 
courts  of  licentious  monarchs;  some  have 
combated  in  the  name  of  humanity  the 
orajaaplBg  prejudice  of  their  day.  One 
Christine  de  Pisan  gets  into  the  book  be- 
cause, educated  in  Paris,  she  undertook 
the  defence  of  her  oppressed  sisters  in 
those  Middle  Ages  when  French  moralists 
were    so    cruelly    unjust   to    women.      Saint 


Catherine    of   Siena   appears   on   the   some- 
v^hat  apocryphal  ground   that  she   brought 
hack  the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 
Miss  Keller  finds  a  place  because  she  has. 
wrung  from   unkind   nature   a  triumph    the , 
like  of  which   the   world  has   never  known  ^ 
before.     At  least  that  is  what  the  reviews 
say.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mile.   Melegarl 

[accords  Miss  Keller  her  laurels  on  still- 
higher  ground— not  merely  for  her  personal 
conquest  of  her  world  of  darkness  and 
silence,  but  because  out  of  her  little  she  has 
contrived  to  make  so  much  that  she  can 
labor  mightily  for  all  who  sit  with  her  in 
the  shadows.     Ii  Mile.  Melegarl  has  grasped 

'the  full  magnificence  of  this  victory,  she 
knows  there  is  really  nothing  hyperbolic  in 
setting  the  little  American  in  her  lirma- 
ment  of  feminine  stars. 


^vo  oK^  Iv^-w^ ,  71..^.,   Cu'tu-x^e^w 
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Mif;?-'  Fltlei]^vey««*«i»««H+st  tinisliliis  hor 
first  *«fWr?Te-.l  lecture  tnia-.  wiiich"  has 
talctu  her  .'ind  her  tp:i<  Ikt.  Mis.  Macy, 
;»ry-er  the  Uiiiii'd  States  sin-^e  fall. 
'rire  Ontury  < 'oiKpnny  reports  nn  the 
pre-s  the  fiftli  hir^e  priutijiu-  of  Miss  Kel- 
lers "The  World  I  Li^'e  In."  the  hook 
V.  liich  sbe  lieisolf  coiisiders  t!ie  nio-^t  inti- 
mate and  rcreuling  of  all  her  writings. 


\JJ  o  0  w  &  o  o  1^  gx't-  ,      y\y .    1  ■  -^  C/  a^  U  U 


I  Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham  is 
entertaining  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hopkins,  for 
several  years  at  the  Perking  "i^institu- 
l^lon  ]pr  the  blind.        „_\^1  J_        ^    j 


"pQ-rtLa^wct .  yne...P'r^ss 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  woman  who  has  attained 
such  ^8ft!**SSs  a  writer,  and  since  shd 
has  recovered  her  voice,  as  a  speaker! 
has  again  chosen.  Peaks  island  as  aj 
place  for  a  summer  vacation  sojourn; 
She  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Lucy  Whitd 
at  her  summer  home  a.t  Trefethensj 
and  is  being  pleasantly  met  by  mem-J, 
bers  of  the  colony.  Miss  Keller  waai 
down  last  year  for  a  time,  went  about 
to  some  of  the  social  affairs  at  the; 
island,  and  enjoyed  her  stay  a  great 
deal.  Professor  White  .the  brother  of 
her  hostess.  Miss  White,  was  her  in- 
structor for  some  time,  helping  her  in 
the  placement  of  her  voice. 


yVla.-r-laloke,eud^,  YKa^SS.,  YV\  €>  S  S  e^  TV  <3^  e^ 
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About  Hellen  Keller. 

Il-appy,  MUraHt,  "HfflyT  bubbling  over 
with  wit  and  kind  feeling,  Helen  Keller, 
the  blind  and  deaf  girl  who  has  startled 
the  TTPi'ldi  ky  iher  achievements,  now  that 
she  is  enjoying  her  first  rest  from  the 
strenouus,  if  joyous,  task  of  telling  thej 
world  how  she  conquered  nature,  is 
allowing  herself  to  relax  into  the  fuUj 
delight  of  life. 

In  one  of  the  very  rare  interviews  she 
has  given  she  immediately  assured  the 
reporter  that,  in  spite  of  her  affliction, ' 
she  enjoys  superb  health  and  lives  com- 
tinually  in  a  realm  of  ecstasy  and  joy. 

"I  enjoy  every  minute  of  my  life," 
she  said,  and  she  grasps  your  hand  in 
a  cordial  grip  that  carries  conviction 
and  with  strength  that  few  can  give.         ! 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  will  ask  me  how 
I  occupy  my  time,"  exclaimed  Miss  Keller, ; 
gaily,  really  sensing  the  question.     "Well,  i 


just  like  other  girls.  I  love  best  of  all  a 
walk,  especially  through  the  woods.  I 
like  to  smell  the  fresh  bark  and  leaves  in 
the  air.  I  am  devoted  to  horseback  rid- 
ing; I  have  a  gentle  horse  and  go  almost 
every  day,  when  at  home,  and  I  frequently 
take  a  spin  on  my  tandem  bicycle." 

"In  the  summer  I  spend  much  time 
sailing.  I  like  the  water.  On  rainy  days 
I  knit  and  crochet,  just  like  other  people, 
and  I  have  made  some  very  pretty  things. 
I  like  beautiful  things  for  my  room. 

"I  spend  much  time  reading  and  chat- 
ting with  my  friends.  I  never  tire  of 
talking  and  receiving  friends.  I  talk  better 
with  women,  their  hands  are  smaller 
and  more  easily  gone  over.  I  love  my 
friends!" 

"How  do  you  know  your  friends 
when  they  come?"  she  was  asked. 

"Know  my  friends?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Keller  in  great  surprise,  and  her  face 
lit  up.  "My  friends?  Why,  I  know  my 
friends  the  moment  they  enter  my  pres- 
ence. I  sense  their  presence,  and  I  am 
reassured  the  moment  I  touch  their 
hands. 

"Indeed,  I  know  the  moods  of  anyone 
around  me,  when  sad,  happy,  angry — 
and  I  wish  I  didn't,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  merry  laugh.  "I  know  so  well  the  move- 
ments of  different  feelings.  I  can  virtually 
read  one's  thoughts." 

"Then  you  know  the  wicked  ones?" 
someone  suggested. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  declared,  "all  about 
them — ^much  more  than  they  would  have 
ime  know.  It  is  the  divine  law  of 
[compensation,  this  keen  sense  of  feeling 
and  touch  given  the  blind  deaf." 

"I  consider  the  hand  the  greatest  re- 
lation on  earth — greater  than  the  eyes, 
|yoice_or^any  other  factor.  I  can  read 
tone's  character  by  the  hand.  This  can 
I  not  be  truly  done  in  any  other  way." 


"What  do  you  love  best  in  life?"  she 
was  asked. 

"The  sunshine  and  the  flowers.  Espe- 
cially violets  and  roses,  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  and  the  delicious  smell 
of  the  grass  after  the  rain  or  the  sun 
shines." 

"But  how  do  you  know  the  sunshine 
or  what  flowers  look  like?" 

The  bhnd  girl  laughed  merrily.  "Why 
I  feel  it,"  she  exclaimed  vivaciously 
throwing  out  her  arms;  "it  electrifies 
me  and  makes  me  joyous.  Oh,  I  feel 
and  know  just  as  you  see  with  your 
eyes,  and  I  know  how  every  flower  looks. 
I  have  gone  over  them  thousands  of  times 
with   my   fingers. 

"I  cannot  hear  the  rain  nor  see  it;  I 
know  by  the  smell  of  the  ground  and 
atmosphere.  I  cannot  hear  thunder; 
I  feel  its  vibrations;  nor  see  lightning; 
I  feel  its  electrical  currents." 

Mrs.  Macy  said  that  the  four  years 
Helen  Keller  spent  in  college  were  lost. 
It  was  continuous  and  incessant  work, 
not  worth  the  hardships. 

In  speaking  of  college  life,  Miss  Keller 
said: 

"Every  one  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful, 
but  I  had  no  time  to  enjoy  college  life 
so  dear  to  college  girls;  I  could  only 
realize  the  flight  of  time.  Time,  time, 
time,  that  was  all  I  most  desired.  No  time 
for  anything  but  hard  work  and  not 
enough  to  work  comfortably.  It  at  least 
taught  me  the  wonderful  value  of  time." 


rVov^tcLe-Yuoe^  ,T^.I.,  TL^vj-s- 


Se^^A.-t:e.^vuloe.v^     X'Z^\^\^. 


Miss    Helen    Kelley    of    Massachusetts 
has    joined   the  advisors''  council  of      the 
[Congressional  Union    for    Woman      Suf- 
frage.   She  writes  to  express  her  "warm 
"Wishes  for  the  success  of  the  union." 

French  evidence  is  being!  received  every, 
[day  of  the  wisdom  of  the  -national  cam- 
paign policy  of  the  Congressional  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage  of  opposing  all  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  congress 
in  each  of  the  nine  states  where  women 
vote,  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Na- 
tional Demoeratjic  party  to  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment.  «  A  Democratic 
member  of  congress  from  one  of  the 
nine  suffrage  states,  called  tod'ay  at  suf- 
frage headuarters  to  make  an  earnest 
plea  that  the  campaign  against  the  Dem- 
ocrats be  called  of£  and  assured  the 
leaders  at  Congressional  Union  headquar- 
ter,3  that  he  himself  Avould  do  everything 
possible  for  the  suffragists  if  only  they 
would  cease  from  their  campaign  against 
him  and  his  colleagues.  It  ,>vas  pointed 
out  to  him  that  during  the  year  'and  a 
half  that  the  Democratic  party  had  been 
in  control  of  congress  and  the  national 
amninistration,  that  party  had  steadfast- 
ly blocked  the  Federal  suffrage  amend'- 
ntent;  that  the  president  had  seven  times 
refused  aid  to  deputations  of  suffragists; 
that  in  the  senate  the  measure  had  been 
lost  through  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  charge  of  it  in  bringing 
it  to  a  premature  vote  and  through  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
senate  to  put  the  party  machinery  back 
of  the  amendment;  that  in  the  house  of 
representatives  the  Democratic  party  had 
caucused  against  even  allowing  a  suf- 
frage committee  to  be  created  and  had 
gone  on  j-ecord  as  sajdng  that  suffrage 
was  not  even  a  matter  for  national  con- 
sideration; and  finally  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  through  its  control  of  the 
rules  committee  in  the  house,  had  pre- 
I  ventea  the  creation  of  a  suffrage  com- 
mittee in  the  house  and'  had  refused  to 
allow   the  suffrage   amendment-  even       to 


be  disciissetl  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  It 

was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  ac-' 
ceptfed  air  of  this  hostility  to  suffrage  on 
the  part  of  his  party  without  making  any 
remonstrance  and  that  it  was  not  until  he 
saw  suffragists  beginning  to  threaten  to 
defeat  members  of  his  party  that  he  be-; 
came  aroused  on  the  suffrage  question 
and  began  to  give  evidence  of  his  interest 
in  it. 

Word  has  reached  Congressional  Union 
headquarter"!  at  Washington  of  remarka- 
ble success  in  the  Kansas  cajnpaign, 
where  Miss  T,ola  C.  Trax  and  Mrs.  JSdna 
S.  l^atinitr  are  in  charge  uf  the  Congres- 
sional Union  campaign,  working  against 
the  election  of  all  Democratic  candidates 
I'or  congiess  from  that  state.  They  write 
that  a  woman  voter  in  Kansas  has  do- 
nated the  use  of  licr  house  as  personal 
headquarters  for  all  election  workers, 
and  that  a  prominent  lirra  in  the  state 
has  donated  the  use  of  a  splendid  store 
on  the  ground  floor  facing  on  one  of  the 
jui.ist  prominent  streets  of  Kansas  City. 
Ivas.,  as  campaign  headquarters.  They 
icport  that  the  local  women  called  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  and  have  prom- 
ised active  co-operation.  Invitations 
ha\"o  been  received  to  speak  before  thei 
AV'omen's  ReiHiblicau  club,  before  thei 
Suffrage  association,  and  before  a  long 
liat  of  women's  clubs.  Miss  Trax  lias 
started  on  an  extended  .speaking  cam- 
l-aign,  in  which  she  will  cover  every 
congressional  district  in  the  state,  while  , 
Mr.s.  Latimer  remains  at  headquarters  andj 
attends  to  sending  out  a  daily  press  bul-; 
letin  and  to  the  distribution  of  campaign! 
literature,  pasters,  buttons,  etc.,  with  I 
which  it  is  planned  to  cover  the  statej 
frbn^^^one  end  to  the  other. 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNION'S  i\ 
FIGHT  AGAINST  DEMOCRATS. 


Washington,  Sept.  28.— Miss  Helen 
Keller  of  Massachusetts  has  to-day 
Jo-fWfe*  th*  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage. She  writes  to  express  her, 
"warm  wishes  for  the  success  of  thei 
union."  ' 

Fresh  evidence  is  being  received 
every  day  of  the  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tional campaign  policy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  of 
opposing  all  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  Congress  in  each  of  the  nine 
States  where  women   vote,   because  of 


[the  hastlUty  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party  to  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment.  A  Democratic  member  of 
Congress  from  one  of  the  nine  suffrage 
States,  called  to-day  at  suffrage  head- 
quarters to  make  an  earnest  plea  that 
the  campaign  against  the  Democrats 
be  called  off,  and  assured  the  leaders 
at  Congressional  Union  headquarteirs 
that  he  himself  would  do  everything 
possible  for  the  suffragists  if  only  they 
would  cease  from  their  campaign 
against  him  and  his  colleagues.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  during  the 
^ear  and  a  half  that  the  Democratic 
Iparty  had  been  in  control  of  Congress 
and  the  National  Administration,  that 
party  had  steadfastly  blocked  che  fed- 
eral suffrage  amendment;  that  the 
[president  had  seven  times  refused  aid 
to  deputations  of  suffragists;  that  in 
jthe  Senate  the  measure  had  been  lost 
through  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
lleaders  in  charge  of  it  in  bringing  it 
to  a  premature  vote,  and  through  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
[Senate  to  put  the  party  machinery 
'back  of  the  amendment;  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  caucused  against  even 
allowing  a  suffrage  committee  to  be 
created,  and  had  gone  on  record  as 
saying  that  suffrage  was  not  even  a 
matter  for  national  consideration;  and 
finally  that  the  Democratic  party, 
through  its  control  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee in  the  House,  had  prevented  the 
creation  of  a  suffrage  committee  in  the 
House  and  had  refused  to  all^-w  the 
suffrage  amendment  even  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted all  of.  this  hostility  to  suffrage 
on  the  part  of  his  party  without  mak- 
ing any  remonstrance,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  he  saw  suffragists  beginning 
to  threaten  to  defeat  members  of  his 
party  that  he  became  aroused  on  the 
suffrage  question  and  began  to  give 
evidence  of  his  interest  in  it. 

Word  has  reached  Congressional 
Union  headquarters  at  Washington  of 
remarkable  success  in  the  Kansas 
campaign  where  Miss  Lola  C.  I'rax  and 
Mrs.  Edna  S.  Latimer  are  in  chavge  of 
jthe  Congressional  Union  campaign, 
working  against  the  election  oi'  all 
Democratic  candidates  for  ConKress 
from  that  State.  They  write  that  a 
woman  voter  In  Kansas  has  donated  the 
use  of  her  house  as  personal  head- 
quarters for  all  election  workers,  and 
that  a  prominent  Arm  in  the  St.-ite  has 
donated  the  use  of  a  splendid  store  on 
the  ground  floor  facing  on  one  of  the 
most  prominent  streets  of  Kansas 
City,  Ks.,  as  campaign  headquarters. 
They  report  that  the.  local  women 
called  immediately  on  their  arrival, 
and  have  promised  active  co-operation. 
Invitations  have  been  received  to 
speak  before  the  TVomen's  Republican 
Club,   before   the   Suffrage    Association, 


and  before  a  long  list  of  women's 
clubs.  Miss  Trax  has  started  on  an  ex- 
tended speaking  campaign  in  which 
she  will  cover  every  Congressional  dis- 
trict In  the  State,  while  Mrs.  Latimer 
remains  at  headquarters  and  attends 
to  sending  out  a  daily  press  bulletin 
and  to  the  distribution  of  campaign 
literature,  posters,  buttons,  etc.,  with 
which  it  is  planned  to  cover  the  State 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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TO   HAVE   BIRTHDAY.!^ 

A       <^  Jp 

Loeal    Gomioll    of    WomenNCTlIl    Cele- 
brate    Its    25tlt     AnnlvcTsarT-. 

The  flrart:  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  ot  the  Local  Council  of  Women, 
to  plan  for  the  work  of  the  coming  win- 
ter, was  held  In  JIathewson  Btreet 
.Church  yesterday  morning.  The  Presl- 
iSent,  Mrs.  Amasa  M.  Eaton,  opened  the 
meetlnw  with  the  usual  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  a  word  of  greeting  to  the 
delegates.  In  the  absence  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Mlsa  Harriet  E.  Thomas  was 
chosen.    Secretary    pro    tem.  i 

The  prlncipaJ  business  waa  the  ar-l 
ranging  of  a  "birthday  party"  In  No-' 
vember  to  celebrate  the  Council's  twen- 
ty-fifth  anniversary. 

After  roll  call  by  the  Secretary,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read. 
In  which  were  re^-lewed  the  laws,  which 
the  last  legislature  passed,  that  are  o(f 
special  Interest  to  the  Council  and  the 
laws  that  were  not  passed,  that  are  of! 
special  Interest  to  the  Council.  Misal 
Thomas  also  read  the  report  of  two  re- 
cent meetings  of  the  Oinclal  Board. 

The  reports  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Joseph  Johnson,  and  the' 
TreaLsurer,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Thf)mton,  were 
also  received.     ^ 

A  letter  was  read  in  relation  to  tli« 
parade  to  be  held  in  Ne  Tork,  in  pro- 
test against  the  war  and  !n  relation  to 
the  meeting  to  be  held  by  the  National 
CSonlerenoe.  The  Local  Council  In- 
quired as  to  the  adylsablllty  of  enter- 
taining the  national  offloera  in  Provi- 
dence, and  an  appreciative  reply  waS 
received. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  OfflolaL 
Board,  the_Ooun.cil  voted  to  celebrate  the 


I 


[twenty-flfth  birthday  of  the  Council  with 
I  a  luncheon  at  the  Crown  hotel.  Th©  na- 
tional President,  Mrs.  Kate  Waller  Bax- 
trett,  has  signified  her  willingness  to  at- 
;tend  and  address  the  Local  Council. 
Plans  for  this  celebration  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments lor  the  occasion  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

1  A  communication  was  received  from 
the  national  President,  announcing  the 
opening  of  a  large  and  well  equipped 
building  in  New  Tork  for  the  assistance 
of  ajiy  refugees  who  may  need  such  as- 
sistance. 

i  Helen  Keller's  address  on  "Happiness," 
OcfSBSl*  21,  -"^^ks  announced  and  a  com- 
munication from  the  Consumer's  League 
was  read,  asking  the  Council's  co-opera- 
tion in  keeping  the  downtown  stores 
closed  Saturday  nights.  The  Council  and 
its  affiliated  organizations  were  asked 
to  support  the  stores,  which  close  not 
later  than  7  o'clodk.  A  list  of  the  stores 
now  closing  was  read 

Misa  Alice  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the 
Early  Closing  Movement,  explained  In 
■'etail  the  programme  of  the  movement, 
ishe  said  the  small  stores  refused  to  <dose 
•and  the  big  clothing  stores  refused  to 
[close  and  imless  those  interested  can 
'throw  enough  business  to  the  stores  now 
closing,  the  movement  will  fail.  Resolu- 
Itlons  were  passed  and  copies  sent  to  the 
jstores  which  are  closing  early  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 


Pr~  O  Xf  [^d. 
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SENATOR  BEECKMAN  FAVORS 

JUVENILE  COUET  SYSTEM 


ton 


"Will    Snppoi^    Bill    at  "^extV  S« 
of    tlie    JLeslslatiire. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
State  Senator  R.  Livingston  Beeckman 
will  endeavor  to  have  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts 
in  Rhode  Island,  according  to  a  letter 
from  the  Senator  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Presidents'  Council  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Congress  of  Mothers,  held  yesterday 
I  afternoon  at  the  T.  W.  C.  A.  Presidents 
lof  the  clubs  were  urgred  to  visit  the  Sixth 


District  Court  and  inform  their  club  mem- 
bers on  methods  of  reform  In  dealing 
with  juveniles. 

The  congress  asked  the  club  presidents 
to  devote  at  least  one  programme  to  the 
subject  of  peace.  Miss  Jane  Addams's 
recent  remarks  on  this  subject  were  re- 
viewed. A  committee  •was  appointed  to 
consider  publishing'  a  selling  stamp,  ex-, 
pressing  disapproval  of  war  and  belief 
in  International  disarmament,  this  stamp 
to  be  used  on  all  letters  and  packaigres  as 
are  the  Red  Cross  stamps  at  Christmas. 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Evans  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Miss  Alice  Hunt  urgred  that  members  of 
the  clubs  be  instructed  not  to  shop  after 
6  o'clock,  and  marfe  an  earnest  plea  for 
a  campaign  of  education  along  these 
lines.  Mrs.  Dwight  K.  Bartlett,  the 
President,  reviewed  the  Lever  bill,  which 
appropriates  $10,000  for  instruction  in  each 
State  in  agriculture  and  home  economies, 
and  Mrs.  William  A.  Heath  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  free  baby  consultation  work 
the  congress  is  doing. 

Announcement  w^as  made  of  the  lecture 
to  be  givon  by  Miss  HelenJJftUar  In  In- 
fantry Hall  FViday  evening"  Oct.  23,  and 
of  the  coming  Teachers'  Institute,  nt 
which  Mrs.  Bartlett  will  speak  on  "\VTiat 
Parent  Teacher  Associations  Have  Done 
and  Can  Do  for  the  Schools." 


TV^A.lrJ,c..-vx.  ,  "V\XaL.S5..'\V\V-r-ro-r-. 


Tlic  Whitiuan  .studio  of  tliis  city,  as 
in  ])ast  yi'ars,  has  been  (Miaii<io(l  by  Mis.s 
Helen  ]\.ellcr.  wlio  lli(>n;j:h  l)Iin(l.  luyj  ac- 
quired such  wondCll'Ill  aLiniii[Jll!^lTmouts.. 
for  some  home  portrait  v. ork  at  Wreu- 
tham,  Muss.  _-— J 


Bostow^,    YVlaoS^.,    Post 
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Welen^lCeller  Lon 
tor  Real  Love. 


"It  Is  Forbidden  ivie, 
She  Remarks  in 
Interview 

Helen  Keller  longs  for  love ! 

In  her  world  of  eternal  silence  and 
darkness,  the  emotion  heaves  and 
throbs  not  in  a  way  different  than  it 
does  in  her  sisters,  unhandicapped  by 
Helen  Keller's  physical  defects. 

If  Helen  Keller  suffered  when  she 
made  this  revelation  it  was  not  ex- 
pressed in  any  mawkish  sentimentality. 

True  to  herself,  she  made  the  ad- 
mission with  the  same  beautiful  seren- 
ity and  seriousness  and  resignation 
that  char<acterizes  her  every  reference 
to  the  things  of  life  that  have  been 
denied  her. 


Mme.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  wife  of 
the  poet  and  philosopher,  ia  the  ex- 
plorer who  delved  Into  the  blind  girl's 
world  and  discovered  Helen  Keller's 
longing. 

She  tells  of  it  in  her  latest  book, 
"The  Girl  Who  Found  the  Blue  Bird," 
Just   published   by   Dodd,    Mead   &    Co.„ 


iescriDes   uxg  impressions   madbl 

upon  the  French  woman's  highly  sen- 
sitive mind  by  a  visit  to  Helen  Keller's 
home  at  Wrentham. 

"I  rise  1  absent-mindly  and  catch  a 
sight  of  Helen  In  the  glass,"  says  Mrs. , 
Maeterlinck.  "A  strange  vision!  Wlthj 
her  back  turned  to  the  window  and  to; 
the  bright  snow-clad  landscape,  the, 
blind  girl  is  seated  stiff  and  straigjit  in 
a  chair  which  happens  to  be  opposite' 
a  mirror.  Her  set,  unconscious  face 
looks  like  a  portrait  in  its  frame.  Herj 
broad,  finely-shaped  head  stands  out] 
against  the  vast  wilderness  of  snowji 
and  the  sun  draws  a  girtterlng  halo  i 
round  her  head. 

Appears  Like  a  Saint  I 

"Helen  appears  to  me  like  a  saint 
imagined  by  some  Italian  primitive.  The 
'fixed  eyes  do  not  answer  to.  the  inflex- 
ion of  the  face;  the  neck  is  a  little 
stiff;  the  hands  clasped  over  her  knees' 
are  not  really  resting;  she  is  a  Cimabue 
vision,  iriftnitely  touching  In  her  simplic- 
ity. 

"Many  times  already  I  have  asked 
mj'self  what  Helen  lacKs;  the  mirror 
tells  me;  it  has  not  instructed  her;  it 
has  never  told  her  her  channs  and 
her  defects;  it  has  never  revealed  her 
image    to    her. 

"Dear  Helen  has  not  stirred  from  her 
frame;  has  she  gruessed  my  reflections, 
Qurine:  my  long  Bilence?  I  think  so,  l' 
am  even  a  IJttle  Inclined  to  fear  so;  I 
and  at  all  risks  I  express  to  her  the 
other   side  of  my   thought : 

"  'Independent  of  eternals,  Helen,  you 
make  for  reality  by  the  most  direct 
paths.' 

"  'And  therefore,'  she  says,  'my  life  is 
harder,  but  simpler  than  that  of  others. 
What  others  learn  from  life  I  have 
learnt  from  the  books  that  are  my 
sphere.' 

"  'That  is  true,'  says  Mrs.  Macy,  who 
is  following  our  conversation.  'There 
is  nothing  that  Helen  does  not  know; 
I  have  never  hidden  anything  from  her; 
besides,  she  is  too  clear  sighted  for  itl 
to   have  been  possible.'- 

"  Then  I  may  safely  ask  her  what 
she  thinks  of  love  and  happiness?' 

"'Oh,  certainly!'  replied  Mrs.  Macy. 
'She  has  thought  a  great  deal  of  love 
and  happiness  of  women.' 

"And  she  at  once  communicates  my 
question   to   Helen. 

"Helen  remains  impassive  and  says, 
slowly: 

"  'All  real  love  Is  precious.' 

"But  I  insist: 

"  'I  am  not  speaking  of  love  in  gen- 
eral,  Helen.' 

"Then  I  see  a  soft  light  of  resigna- 
tion pass  over  her  face;  and,  in  a  seri- 
ous tone,   she  says: 


MME    MAURICE  MAETERLINCK, 
Who    in    interview    with    Helen    Keller   learned   that   the   blind    girl    yearned 

for  love. 

IVSii-"  "What  woman  has  not  longed  for 
love?  But  ...  I  think  it  is  for- 
bidden  me,   like   music   and   light.' 

"I  look  at  the  blind  girl.  She  sighs 
and  lowers  her  lids  as  though  her  eyes 
might  betray  her.  I  see  her  youth  and 
the  glow  of  health  in  her  cheeks;  a 
dull  rebellion  stirs  me;  and,  with  my 
natural  inclination  for  sympathy,  I  feel 
a  need  to  depreciate  the  too-delicious 
joys  which  a  barbarous  injustice  seems 
to  deny  her." 


t^^oT  Gvec.^,-j  ^c^vy  ,  ^.  I 


Helen  Keller  To  Lecture. 

Several  P^ast  t;*eniwicli  poople  aro 
pliiiiiiiiio-  ,o  art(M/d  the  lecture,  Friday, 
Oetobtti-  23,  at  iTP.  M.  in  Inf  tntry  Hall,' 
Provirlenee.  Helen  Keller  and  hen 
teacher  I\Irs.  ^lacy  will  jrive  a  jqintlec- 
jttirt  on  "The  Aoart  and  tjir-  Hand."   . 

Mark  Twain  said  that  the  most  Infcer- 
er,tinff  eharacters  of  the  19th  cciiury 
arc  Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller.      /' 

He'eii  Keller  fs' known  the  \v-.irm  over 
as  the  educated  deaf,  datmb  and  bJind 
girl.  She  is  at  last  able  to  jspeak  to 
large  audiences -a  fe  it  which  is  con- 
sidered by  experts  as  the  f^reatest 
achievement  in  the  whole  history  of 
education. 


\  c>v. 
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HEI^H 


LECTURE  HERE  OCT.  23 


Noted    Blind!    Girl   to   Talk    of    «Hap 
plne»s"    at    Infimtry    Hall. 

Under  the  axispicea  of  the  Rhode  Is-j 
land  Brajich  of  the  National  Coa&ress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent- Teacher  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Helen  Keller  will  lecture  at 
Infantry  Hall  Friday  evening-,  Oct.  23J 
H<eir  subject  will  be  "Happiness"  an.q 
,  she  will  tell  her  interestingr  life  story,  i 
^liss  Keller,  deprived  of  her  sense  oi 
sig-ht  and  hearing-  and  the  power  of 
speech  since  infancy,  is  now  in  her  earW 
thirties,  and  has  at  last  acquired  a| 
speaking  voice  adequate  for  public  ad- 
dresses. Miss  Keller  will  appear  with  hei^, 
teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  has  given 
20  years  of  unremitting,  patient  effort  in 
Suidins._;^er.  j 
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HELEN  KELLER,  NOTED  BLIND  GIRL  TO 

LECTURE  HEEE 


Th  s   Pi'tiTri   is   jlisK   Keller's   Latest   and   Was    Taken    for    the    Sunday    Journal    in 

Ht-i    Libiaiv    at   Wrentham.— Her    Lecture,     Which    M'iH     be     on      'HaDpiness," 

Will   be    Given    in    Infantry  Hall,  and  She.  WilLTeli  Her  Interesting  Life  Story. 
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WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIi 

O  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 


Congress  of  Mothers  to  Bring  Helen  Keller  Here Embreaso 

CInb  Honors  State  President  of  Women's  Clubs.— Edge  wood 
Women's  Club  and  Proyidence  Mothers'  Club  Begin  Season 
of  Meetings — Suffrage,  Federation  and  Adyance  IVotes. 


tli...  ,,  vVf;,^^'A. 


By  MAUDE   E.  RIDER.  I 

The  Rhode  Island.  Congress  o^j 
Mothers  Is  bringing:  to  Providence| 
next  week  one  of  the  most  yondeifulj 
women  of  this  generation,  Helen  Kel-i 
ler.  On  Friday  evening  In  Infantry] 
Hall,  Miss  Keller  will  relate  the  realj 
story  of  her  life,  a  story  that  in  itsi 
revelations  show  fine  sensibilities,  in- 
domitable courage  and  patience  ot  a 
perfect  mind.  The  story  of  Helen  Kel-i 
ler  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  is! 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  ed'uca-i 
tional  stories  of  modern  times.  Misaj 
Keller  became  blind  and  deaf  at  the 
age  of  19  months,  ^nd  although  she 
has  not  been  able  to  use  the  senaes  of 
sight  and  hearing  since  then,  she  has, 
through  the  most  patient  and  skilfulj 
teaching  by  Mrs.  Macy,  become  a^ 
highly  educated  woman.  She  was 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College,  the 
female  department  of  Harvard,  1914, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  cum 
laude  (with  honor).  It  would  seem  in- 
credible that  a  person  who  practically 
could  never  see  or  hear  should  be  able; 
to  take  up  higher  educational  studies 
with  marked  distinction  and  even,  as 
has  been  the  case,  become  the  author 
of  books.  One  of  her  books  which  she 
wrote  in  college,  "The  Btory  ot  My 
Life,"  has  been  translated  into  15  lan- 
guages. I 


HELEN  KELLER  AND  MRS.  JOHN  MACY 


J 


Mrs.  Macy,'  in  her  lecture,  will  de- 
scribe circumstances  which  led  to  her 
becominer  the  teacher  of  Miss  Keller, 
and  will  detail  the  methods  by  which 
she  Instructed  Miss  Keller  and  thus 
opened  the  outside  world  to  her,  which 
seemed  locked  forever.  All  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  training 
of  children  realize  how  almost  super- 
human must  "have  been  the  task  of 
eaching  Miss  Keller  to  speak  for  the 
irst  time. 

Mrs.  Macy  will  demonstrate  her 
nethod  of  communicating  with  Miss 
ieller.  These  lectures  will  prove  in- 
eresting  to  people  who  will  thus  have 
n  opportunity  very  early  to  hear 
hese  world-renowned  people 

Probably    no    woman    holds   a    firme 
ilace  In   the  hearts  of  Americans  than 
lelen   Keller.   Deaf   and   blind   and   for 
lany    years    dumb,    Miss     Keller     has 
won   the   sympathy  and   love   of  count- 
less   people    In   all    classes    of    yfe.     And 
now   that   she   has    at   last   acquired   the 
power    of    speech,    she    delights    in    ex- 
pressing   to    her    audience    her    Joy    In 
what    she    calls    her    "new    birth,"    the 
dawn   of  what   to  her  is  a  new  exist- 
ence. 

The  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Mothers,  Mrs.  Dwlght  K.  Bartlett,  was 
In  attendance  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Congress  of 
Mothers  held  last  week  in  Worcester. 
She  carried  a  message  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Congress  and  during  her  stay 
she    was    the    guest    of   Mrs.    Milton    P 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  i 
firl,  will"  ^fak  on  "Happiness"  at  In- 
antry  Hall  Friday  evening,  Oct.  23, 
Ifider  the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island- 
•ranch  of  the  National  Congress  of 
/lothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Assocla-i 
ion.  Miss  Keller  is  noted  all  over  the 
\forld  as  being  the  most  patient  girlj 
iver  heard  of.  She  has  been  deaf,, 
lumb  and  blind  since  infancy,  and  noW| 
n  her  early  30s  she  has  acquired  sl 
peaking  voice  sufficient  to  allow  hetj 
o  speak  in  public.  Her  story  will  be] 
nterestiu^..  ! 
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FAMOUS  DEAF, 


BLIND  AUTHOR  AT  HER 
HOME  IN  WRENTHAM 

HE  announcement  by  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Congress  of  Mothers  that  Miss 
Helen  Keller  will  speak  in  Infantry 

fail  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  23  undea*  the 
jspices  of  the  organization  has  aroused 
sen  interest,  as  few  in  this  city  have 
either  seen  or  heard  this  famous  deaf, 
blind  author  and   lecturer. 

Though  living  for  several  years  within 
a  few  miles  of  Providence,  this  extraor-^ 
dlnary  young  woman  has  never  spoken 
at  a  public  meeting  here.  She  has  been 
a  guest  on  more  than  one  occasion  '  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  D^af 
and  made  brief  speeches,  but  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  that  has  been  given 
the  general  i^ublic  to  hear  her  teir  her 
©■wn  story,  Miss  Keller  lives  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Macy  In  an  old  colonial 
house  in  the  picturesque  town  vO^  Wren- 
tham,  Mass.  About  the  house  are  ever- 
greens from  whose  needles  the  sun  draws 
delicately  resinous  odors — spruce  and  pine 
and  fir,  they  ai-e,  with  here  and  thei-e 
the  feathery  plujnes  of  hemlock.  Gr&it 
shade  trees,  too,  stand  about,  the  fa- 
mous elms  of  New  England.  Hospitality 
and  liindliness  are  the  keynote  of  Ihe 
place,  and  their  spell  falls  en  the  visi- 
tor as  he  turns  in  at  the  gate  and  walk;i 
up  the  drive  past  the  row  of  rough  gray 
boulders  of  which  Miss  Keller  wrote  s.) 
charmingly  in  "The  Song  of  the  Stono 
Wall." 

Meeting  Helen  Keller  anj'where,  it  i.s 
jdifficult  to  believe  she  is.deiprived  of  ihe 
senses  so  necessary  to  most  of  us.  But 
to  be  with  her  in  her  home  is  to  forget 
that   there- are   any   differences. 

Very  much  like  an  ordinary  woman 
Helen  Keller  seems  as  she  sits  in  her 
Study  at  Wrentham,  ?ior  flngeirs  nanning 
rapidly  from  line  to  line  of  the'  raised 
Braile  type  of  the  book  she  is  reading. 
No  time  is  ever  lost  to  her;  she  has  her 
hours  for  study,  work  and  recrf a.tion. 
and  she  goes  about  them  v/ith  wonderful 
confidence  and  precision.  With  a  knowl- 
edge born  of  long  use  she  points  out  her 


various  typewriters  for  different  pur- 
poses, the  Braile  machine  for  writing 
letters  to  the  blind,  and  all  ihe  multi- 
tude of  things  her  librarj-  and  study- 
contain. 

Most  interesting  of  all.  perliaps,  is  the 
collection  of  books.  Being:  printed  in  the 
raised  type,  each  of  them  is  a';out  the 
size  of  the  ordir.ary  dictionary.  There  is 
a  cervaln  unconscious  satire  in  the 
thought  of  Greenes  •"Short  History  of 
the  English  People"  lieing  packed  away; 
In  about  seven  of  these  huge  volumes.  It; 
makes  one  realize  what  a  persistent  fighti 
education  has  been  to  this  girl,  espe-, 
daily  as  many  books  could  not  at  tirstj 
be  procured  In  the  raised  type,  and  MrsL| 
Macy  had  to  "road"  many  of  them  toi 
her  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet.      ' 

The  whole  house  is  full  of  interesting: 
things,^'  particularly  autographed  pictures! 
of  people  who  have  been  devoted  to  thisi 
remarkable  girl.  N'o  ordinary  collection i 
Is  it,  but  rather  a  review  of  America's 
genius  for  the  past  century.  James  Rus-I 
sell  Lowell  is  there,  and  Mark  Twain,] 
while  Joseph  .Jefferson  seems  everywhere.! 
On«  of  JeffersoiVs  ei-eia  joys  was' 
to  act  for  Helen  Keller,  and  there  ar^, 
several  pictures  of  them  together,  heoTi 
hands  on  his  mobile  face  interpreting  his 
every  word  and  mannerism  as  he  enacts 
some  part.  "The  love  for  acting  did  noti 
depart  with  Jefferson's  death,  for  to- 
day Helen  Keller  is  a  great  theatre- 
goer. Only  at  a  theatre  Mrs.  Macy,  of 
course,  has  to  interpret  the  play  to  her. 

A  shoi-t  while  ago  the>'  saw  David 
AVarfleld,  and,  after  the  play,  Mr.  War- 
fleld  gave  a  little  performance  for  Miss 
Keller,  so  she  could  (read  his  face.  Her 
delight  was  unbounded  as  the  great! 
actor's  genius  came  to  her  through  the| 
medium  of  her  Angers'  touch,  and  the] 
expression  on  her  sensitive  face  Indi- 
cated more  plainly  than  words  could  do 
how  accurate  a  conception  of  the  part 
she  had  formed.  Indeed,  Helen  Keller's 
sense  of  touch  is  beyond  belief.  Not 
long  ago  she  met  Frank  Spaight,  the 
English  Intei-preter  of  Dickens,  and,  to 
the  sui-prise  even  of  her  intimate 
friends,  she  was  able  to  tell  by  touch 
alone  what  character  he  was  portraying. 
Incidentally,  it  showed  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with   Dickens. 

It  is  pleasant  out  on  the  veranda  of 
the  old  IMacy  house,  and  one  does  not 
wonder  that  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher 
spend  most  of  their  time  there  in  sum- 
mer. Across  the  low  evergreens  and 
beyond  the  drive  lies  the  sunny  open- 
meadows,  pasture  lands,  and,  in  the  dis 
tance,  the  blue  outlines  of  hills.  Goor, 
cheer  and  contentment  are  in  that  view, 
laid  across  a  foundation  of  solid  happi-| 
ness  and  right  living.  And  their  i;i-! 
Eipiration  pervades  the  lives  of  the  tT».  a' 
women,  who  sit  there,  and  enjoy  it,  die 
one  tbrciL^Vi   the  ordinary  senses  of  sight 
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ah d  soiind,  the  oOTS-  'iBfougKnaTsfrange! 
perception,  intuition,  or  what  you  will,  i 
that  conveys  to  her  brain  a  vivid  and' 
accurate  conception  of  it  all. 
'  As  the  talk  shifts  from  one  to  another 
of  the  group  on  the  veranda,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  closely  Miss  Keller' 
keeps  in  touch  with  it.  Hardly  a  thing! 
is  spoken,  of  which  is  not  told  to  her,  and 
she  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  is 
going  on.  If  too  long  an  Interval  elapses 
without  her  being  told  what  is  happen- 
ing, she  will  ask  in  the  voice  which  is 
her  greatest  accomplishment,  "Teacher, 
what  are  you  talking  about?"  Then' 
Mrs.  ISIacy  will  put  her  hand  in  Miss; 
Keller's,  and  the  fingers  begin  to  fly.  i 
Thej'  use  the  same  alphabet  as  the  dumbl 
use,  only  Miss  Keller  feels  the  letters] 
instead  of  seeing  them.  The  speed  of  the 
"conversation"  is  phenomenal,  and  is  anj 
excellent  proof  of  how  the  human  mindi 
can  compensate  for  losses.  Of  course, 
everj'one  cannot  "talk"  like  this  to  Helen 
Keller,  so  in  most  cases  she  places  her 
hand  over  the  speaker's  mouth  and  "lisrj 
tens"  that  way.  She,  of  course,  us^ea 
her   voice  how    in    talking   to    everyone. 

This  lip  reading  and  its  attendant 
answering  of  questions  are  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  lecture  which 
Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  give.  The 
audience  asks  the  questions,  and  Mrs. 
Macy  repeats  them,  while  Miss  Keller 
reads  what  she  is  saying  from  her  lips. 
Then,  quick  as  a  flash.  Miss  Keller  makes 
her  answer,  and  it  is  always  a  very 
clever  one,  too.  What  Is  more,  she  is 
so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  events 
of  the  world,  social,  political  and  scien- 
tiflc,  that  rarely  is  a  topic  touched  upon 
for  which  she  has  not  an  answer. 

Helen  Keller's  happiness  seems  to  be 
perpetual.  A  smile  is  always  on  herj 
face,  and  she  looks  like  the  most  cheer- 
ful  person  in  any  gathering.  This  good 
humor  is  ever  present  in  her  conversa- 
tion, and  she  has  a  wit  that  is  difflculti 
to  get  the  better  of.  So  it  is  little  wonder 
that  for  this  year  she  has  chosen  "Hap-1 
piness"  ais  the  theme  of  her  new  lecture. 
Even  in  her  affliction  Miss  Keller  has 
found  the  real  happiness  of  life,  and  she 
has  helped  many  others  to  discover  itjJ 
too.  ] 

As  one  leaves  "V^''rentham  and  boards' 
the  train  back  to  Providence,  the  thought 
of  these  two  remarkable  women,  and  of 
the  companionship  chance  thrust  upon 
them,  overshadows  all  others.  One  won- 
ders what  the  result  would  have  been  if 
neither  had  met  the  other;  and  then  its 
corollary,  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  two — the  teacher  who  solved  the 
problem,  or  the  scholar  who  was  solved? 
And  the  longer  one  turns  the  matter  over 
In  his  mind,   the  harder  it  Is  to  decide,  j) 
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longress  of  Mothers  to  Bring  Helen  Keller  Here.  —  Emlbreaso 
Club  Honors  State  President  of  Tf  omen^s  Clnlbs. — Edgewood 
Women's  Clnb  and  Proyidence  Mothers'  Club  Begin  Season 

of  Meetings. — Suffrage,  Federation  and  Adyance  Notes. 

By  MAUDE  E.  RIDER. 

The  Rhode  Island  Congress  of 
Mothers  Is  bringing'  to  Providence 
next  week  one  of  the  most  wondeiful 
women  of  this  generation,  Helen  Kel- 
ler. On  Friday  evening  in  Infantry 
Hall,  Miss  Keller  will  relate  the  real 
story  of  her  life,  a  story  that  in  its' 
revelations  show  fine  sensibilities,  in- 
domitable courage  and  patience  of  a 
I  perfect  mind.  The  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
!  ler  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  is 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  educa- 
tional stories  of  modern  times.  Miss 
Keller  became  blind  and  deaf  at  the 
age  Off  19  months,  and  althouga  she 
has  not  been  able  to  use  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  since  then,  she  has^ 
through  the  most  patient  and  skilful 
teaching  by  Mrs.  Macy,  become  a 
highly  educated  woman.  She  was 
I  gradua,ted  from  Radcliffe  College,  the 
[female  department  of  Harvard,  1914, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  cum 
laude  (with  honor).  It  would  seem  in-> 
credible  that  a  person  who  practically 
could  never  see  or  hear  should  be  able 
to  take  up  higher  educational  studies 
with  marked  distinction  and  even,  as 
has  been  the  case,  become  the  author 
of  books.  One  of  her  books  which  sh,^ 
wrote  in  college,  "The  Story  of  My 
Life,"  has  been  translated  Into  15  lan- 
guages. 

Mrs.  Macy,    in    her    lecture,    will     de- 
scribe  circumstances  which  led  to.  her 
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becoming  the  teacher  of  Miss  Keller, 
and  -will  detail  the  methods  by  which 
she  instructed  Miss  Keller  and  thus 
opened  the  outside  world  to  her,  which 
seemed  locked  forever.  All  who  have 
had  anything-  to  do  with  the  training 
of  children  realize  how^  almost  super- 
human must  have  been  the  task  of 
teachingr  Miss  Keller  to  speak  for  the 
first  time. 

Mrs.  Macy  will  demonstrate  her 
method  of  communicating  with  Miss! 
Keller.  These  lectures  will  prove  In-, 
terestlng-  to  people  who  will  thus  have 
an  opportunity  very  early  to  hear 
these  world-renowned  people. 

Probably  no  woman  holds  a  firmer 
place  In  the  hearts  of  Americans  than 
iHelen  Keller.  Deaf  and  blind  and  for 
jmany  years  dumb,  Miss  Keller  has 
won  the  sympathy  and  love  of  count- 
less people  in  all  classes  of  life.  And 
now  that  she  has  at  last  acquired  the 
power  of  speech,  she  delights  in  ex- 
pressing to  her  audience  her  joy  in 
what  she  calls  her  "new  birth,"  the 
dawn  of  what  to  her  is  a  new  exist- 
ence. 

The  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Mothers,  Mrs.  Dwight  K.  Bartlett,  was 
In  attendance  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion .of  the  Massachusetts  Congress  of 
Mothers  held  last  week  in  Worcester. 
Slie  carried  a  message  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Congress  and  during  her  stay 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mitton  P. 
i^glns.  
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Books   of  Intereat   in   Oonneotloa   with 
[     the    Oofnlngr    Visit    of    Helen    Keller 

!     to   the   City.  „    "     , 

"I  was  deaf,  and  I  hear;  I  was  blind, 
and  I  see;  Iwas  dumb,  and  I  speak." 
IWith  these  words  Helen  Keller,  who  Is 
soon  to  speak  before  the  Rhode  Island 
Congress  of  Mothers  in  this  city,  closed 
jone  of  her  addresses  In  New  York  last 
jyear.  This  wonderful  deaf,  dumb  and 
libllnd   girl,    whose    mastery   of   speeoh    Is 


one  of  the  marvels  In  history  of  educa-; 
tlon,  and  of  "whom  Mark  Twain,  In  an 
oft  quoted  remark,  once  said,  "The  two, 
most  Interesting  characters  of  the  19thj 
century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller," 
Is  already  the  author  of  several  books  to 
be  found  in  the  Public  Library. 

It  Is  also  i>artlcularly  timely  for  the  li- 
brary to  receive  this  week  a  most  Inter- 
esting and  vivid  presentation  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  visit  of  Madame  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  to  Helen  Keller  In  hec  Wren- 
tham  home.  Miss  Keller  Is  to  speak  on 
"Happiness"  here  in  Providence  and  Ma- 
dame Maurice  Maeterlinck's  title  to  her 
book  is  "The  Girl  TVTio  Found  the  Blue 
B<rd,"   (30S0.173).  ' 

This  little  book  brings  one  very  neax 
the  pesonality  of  Helen  Keller,  and  even] 
more  than  that,  Madame  Maeterlinck  la 
able  to  make  the  reader  feel  the  spirit  of 
this  marvelous  woman,  who,  although 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  reads  German, 
French  and  Greek.  She  has  passed  the 
most  difficult  examinations  In  Radcllffe 
College;  the  library  has  a  copy  of  a 
printed  souvenir  (3080.85),  oommorating 
the  event  in  1899  of  her  entrance  Into 
college  life.  JTlie  has  written  her  auto- 
biography entitled  "The  Story  of  My 
Life"  (dtm.m,  and  Helen  Keller  Is  only 
34  years   old. 

It  is  the  stress  and  novelty  of  Madam© 
Maeterlinck's  own  impressions,  so  well 
described,  which  lend  to  the  book  its 
force  of  portrayal,  for  she  writes:  "Whll© 
Helen,  with  serenity  stamped  upon  heJ 
brow,  but  yet  curious  about  life,  spoke 
and  asked  me  a  thousand  questions, 
gathering  unwitting  answers  from  my 
mouth,  it  was  I  who  was  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  in  the  presence  of  that  being 
who  seemed  to  see  me  without  seeing,  to" 
hear  jpe  without  hearing,  and  to  speak 
to  me  from  the  heart  of  the  unknown." 

In  addition  to  Helen  Keller's  autobiog- 
raphy, already  mentioned,  the  library  has 
her  book  entitled  "The  "World  I  Live 
In"  (071.427),  an  essay  on  "Optimism" 
,(OT0.148),  her  most  recent  volume  en-:. 
titled  "Out  of  the  Dark,"  essays,  letters, 
and  address  on  physical  and  social 
vision"  (071.488),  and  a  poem,  with  the 
title  "The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall" 
(19810.554).  Nearly  all  of  the.se  books  may 
also  be  found  in  the  collection  of  books 
in  raised  type  for  the  blind. 

A  French  writer,  Gerard  Harr'y,  in 
"Mail's     Miracle"     (819&.1),     published     In 


IMS,  makes  a  study  of  Helen  Keller, 
and  also  discusses  the  noted  French 
case  of  Marie  Heurtin.  • 

In  reading  of  Helen  Keller's  achieve- 
ments one  can  well  ax>prec!ate  the  forO' 
of  the  closing  plea  In  "The  Olrl  Win 
Found  the  Blue  Bird,'*  -wWoh  Madam* 
M&eteiltnck  addresses  to  Helen  Blelltf 
She  writes!  "Deprived  of  elgrht,  o: 
hearing  and  of  speech,  you  have  bs« 
able  to  create  afresh  light,  hannony  a,ni 
language;  you  know  what  wo  see,  ycm 
know  what  we  hear,  you  know  how  te 
communicate  with  us.  Cease  to  astonish 
us;  you  have  Joined  us,  you  wlSHed  H 
and  you  have  succeeded.  Henceforth, 
forsake  this  world,  which  you  have  herol- 
cally  conquered,  and  lead  us  Into  regions 
that  are  closed  to  us.  Tell  us  the  secret 
lOf  your  wisdom  and  your  light." 
1  An  offioial  publication  of  the  British 
Government  received  at  the  library  this 
week,  on  "Great  Britain  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Crisis"  (8Y8.53.B),  contains  not 
only  the  reprinted  documents  known  aJt 
the  "Wliite  Paper,"  but  also  the  text  of 
the  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  iM» 
Asqulth  in  the  House  of  Commons  durlna 
the  first  week  in  August.  T4iere  Is  a  con- 
venient table  of  contents  of  the  "Whit* 
Paper"  at  page  14. 

The  number  of  voltfmes  Issued  during 
the  week  ending  Oct  16,  1914,  wsus  8690; 
a  dally  average  of  615..  _^ 
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Books    In    Connection    Tvlth    Coming- 
Visit   of   Helen   Keller. 

"I  was  deaf,  and  I  hear;  I  was  blind^ 
and  I  see;  I  was  dumb,  and  I  speak." 
With  these  words,  'H^^Ip"  TCp.^g)^^-yrb^>  Ja 
soon  to  speak  before  trie  Tchode  Island 
Congress  of  Mothers  in  Providence,  closed 
one  of  her  remarkable  addresses  in  New 
York  last  year.  Thiswonderftd  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  v/hose  mastery  of 
speech  is  one  of  the  marvels  in  history 
of  education,  and  of  whom  Mark  Twain, 
'in  an  oft-quoted  remark,  once  sai(5.:  "The 
itwo  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
ll9th  century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler," is  already  the  author  of  several 
books  to  be  found  in  the  Providence  Pub- 
ilic  Library. 


It  Is  also  particularly  timely  for  the 
library  to  receive  last  week  a  most  in- 
terestingr  and  vivid  presentation  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  visit  of  Madame  Maurice 
Maeterlinclv,  to  Helen  Keller,  in  ^ler 
Wrentham  home.  Miss  Keller  is  to  speak 
on  "Happiness"  here  in  Providence,  and 
Madame  Maeterlinck's  title  to  her  book 
is  "The  Girl  Who  Found  the  Blue  Bird," 
(3080.173). 

This  little  book  brings  one  very  near 
the  personality  of  Helen  Keller,  and 
even  more  than  that.  Mm&  Maeterlinck 
is  able  to  make  the  reader  feel  the  spirit 
of  this  mars'ellous  woman,  who,  al- 
though deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  reads  Ger- 
man, French,  Latin  and  Greek.  She 
passed  the  most  difficult  examinations  at 
Radcllffe  College:  the  library  has  a  copy, 
of  a  printed  souvenir  (30S0.85),  commemo- 
rating the  event,  in  1899,  of  her  entrance 
.into  college  life.  She  has  written  her 
autobiography,  entitled  "The  Story  of  My 
L.ife"  (3080.98);  and  Helen  Keller  is  only 
34  years   old. 

It  is  the  stress  and  novelty  of  Mme. 
Maeterlinck's  own  impressions,  so  well 
described,  which  lend  to  the  book  its 
force  of  iwrtrayal,  for  she  writes:  "While 
Helen,  with  serenity  stamped  upon  her 
brow,  but  yet  curious  about  my  life, 
spoke  and  asked  me  a  thousand  ques- 
tions, gathering  unwitting  answers  from 
my  mouth,  it  was  I  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  in  the  presence  of  that 
being,  who  seemed  to  see  me  without 
seeing,  to  hear  me  without  hearing,  and 
to  speak  to  me  from  the  heart  of  thej 
Unltnown."  I 

In    addition    to    Helen    Keller's    autobi- 
ography,   already    mentioned,    the    library 
has  her  bu*k,  entitled  "The  World  I  Live  I 
In"     (071.427);     an     essay    on     "Optimism" 
(.570.148);     her    most    recent    volume,     en- i 
titled    "Out   of   the   Dark;    Kssays,    Letters 
and    Addresses    on    Physical    and    Social 
Vision"    (071.488);    and   a    poem,    with    the 
title     "The    Song    of     the     Stone    Wall"  - 
(19810.5.S4).        Nearly    all     of    these    books 
may    also    be    found    in    the   collection    of 
books  in  raised  type  for  the  blind. 

A    French    writer,    Gerard      Han'y,      in 
"Man's    Miracle"      (8195.1),      published    in 
1913,  makes  a  study  of  Helen   Keller,   and 
also  discusses  the  noted   French   case  of  1 
Marie   Heurtin.  I 

In  reading  of  Helen  Keller's  achieve-i 
ments  one  can  well  appr,^*a.te  the  forcej 
of  the  closing  plea  in  "The  Girl  Who 
Found  the  Blue  Bird,"  which  Madame i 
Maeterlinck  addresses  to  Helen  Keller. 
She  writes:  "Deprived  of  sigrit,  of  hear-1 
ing  and  of  speech,  you  have  been  able  to 
create  afresh  light,  harmony  and  lan- 
guage; you  know  what  we  see,  yoii  know 
what  we  hear,  you  know  hov»r  to  com- 
municate with  us.  Cease  to  astonish  us: 
you  have  joined  us,  you  wished  it  and  you 
have  succeeded.   Henceforth,   forsakie  this 


quered,  and  lead  us  into  regions  that  are 
closed  to  us.  Tell  us  the  secret  of  your 
wisdom   and  your  lig-lit." 
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.Kelen  Keller,  who  is  coming  here  to 
jleGra¥8^!WP''feappiness"  on  Oct.  23  at  In- 
fantry hall,  has  overcome  so  many  ob- 
stacles in  her  career  and  has  accom- 
plished so  many  wonderful  achievements 
that  the  fact  of  having  learned  to  speak 
seems  but  a  natural  crowning  of  her 
years  of  labor.  This  has  heen  her  great- 
est task,  however,  and  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  unparalleled  patience 
and  effort.  It  is  said  by  great  aural  sur- 
geons to  be  the  greatest  individual 
achievement  in  the  whole  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

Being  a;ble  to  give  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  active  brain,  Helen 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  is  full  of 
sunshine  which  she  In  her  blindness 
sees  more  fully  than  do  those  who  have 
sight.  It  is  a  message  addressed  to  those 
who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having 
ears,  hear  not,  for  no  one  can  hear 
Helen  Keller's  optimism  and  cheerful- 
ness without  being  thankful  for  what  are 
deemed  to  be  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
life. 

The  name  of  Helen  Keller  can  never 
iDe  separated  from  that  of  Mrs.  Macy 
<Anne  M.  Sullivan),  the  teacher  and 
icompanion  of  26  years,  who  opened  the 
igates  for  her  to  the  outside  world.! 
[One  hardly  knows  whom  to  admire  the. 
Imore,  the  scholar  or  the  teacher.  As 
jthey  have  never  been  separated  these 
imany  years,  so  they  are  not  seperated  on 
the    lecture    platform.  * 
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Mrs.  Mary  will  speak  first,  tolling  of 
how  she  came  to  teacli  Helen  Keller, 
how  she  first  was  able  to  communicate 
^■ith  the  child's  mind  through  a  natural 
craving:  for  a  doll,  then  how  other  words 
aTid  ideas  came  one  by  one,  and  how 
finallv  the  whole  system  of  finger  spell- 
ing: dawned  on  Helen  Keller,  and  the 
barrier  to  the  outside  world  was  passed. 

It  was  still  difficult  going,  but  Miss 
Keller's  Indominltable  will  and  Mrs. 
Macy's  patience  mastered  all.  The  de- 
sire to  speak  was  the  hardest  of  all  to 
teach,  for  every  vocal  movement  had  to 
be  learned  and  imitated  by  Miss  Keller. 

Only  after  20  years  is  she  able  to  make 
herself  heard  and  understood  by  large 
audiences.  But  she  can  speak  and  she 
uses  her  new  power  to  spread  cheer  and 
happiness. 

When  Mrs.  Macy  explains  all  of  these 
preliminary  stages,  an  explanation  that 
Js  of  the  profoundcst  interest,  Helen 
Keller  is  introduced  and,  by  her  teach- 
er's side  she  delivers  her  message.  At 
its  close  she  answers  the  questions  of 
her  audience,  transmitted  to  her  by  her 
teacher.  This  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  lecture,  for  It  reveals  best 
the  acuteness  and  Quickness  of  her  mind.) 
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FAMOUS      BLJND    GIUIj  WrLIi     BE 
HERE    DECEMBER    ISTL'. 


ATill  Speak  in  White  Chii;  ch  for  Ben- 
efit  of  Sunday  School  Orchestra — ■ 
Called  the  Most  Wonderful  Woman 
in  America. 


At  last  Helen  Keller  is  coming  to 
New  Bedford!  For  the  first  time  the 
people  of  this  city  will  have  the  long- 
desired  opportunity  to  hear  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  has  been 
called  "the  most  wonderful  woman  in 
America,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world."  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Dec.  1st,  Miss  Keller  will  speak  at 
the  "White  church,  i^rimarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sunday  school  orchestra, 
but  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  people 
Sunday  school  orchestras  will  crowd, 
j  tp^hear  this  marvellous  woman  speak. 
;  hear  this  iuarvellous  woman  speak. 

To  the  people  of  New  Bedford  a 
added  interest  attaches  to  Helen  Kel- 
ller  from  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
jthe  funds  necessary  to  give  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  the  highly  special- 
'i:;ed  education  that  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  see  and  hear  and  talk,, 
in  her  own  remarkable  waj%  were 
supplied  by  Henry  H.  Rogers  of 
Pairhaven. 

Everybody  knows  the  chief  facts  of 
Miss  Keller's  life,  as  there  has  never 
been  a  woman  in  whom  the  world 
took  more  interest  than  in  this  won- 
derful girl.  They  know  that  in  just 
four  years  she  finished  the  regular 
college  course  at  Radcliffe,  winning 
high  honors.  They  have  read  her 
books,  and  her  occasional  articles  in 
the  magazines.  They  have  heard  that 
Iher  technical  scientific  knowledge  in 
many  lines  is  envied  by  men  who  have 
given  up  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
science. 


Helen  Keller. 


But  there  are  a  few  facts  perhaps 
not  quite  so  well  known  about  Miss 
Keller  that  are  certainly  of  equal  in- 
terest. For  instance  she  is  an  athlete 
of  unusual  ability,  she  rows,  swims, 
drives,  rides  horseback  and  goes  bi- 
cycle riding,  with  far  more  ability 
than  the  average  woman  in  possession 
of  all   her   faculties. 

"I  enjoy  canoeing  even  more  than 
rowing,  and  I  suppose  you  will  laugh 
when  I  say  that  I  especially  like  it 
©n  moonlight  nights,"  says  Helen 
Keller. 

Then,  Helen  Keller  is  one  of  the 
half  dozen  women  who  holds  a  badge 
admitting  her  beyond  the  fire  lines  in 
New  York  city,  a  point  that  more  than 
almost  anything  else  shows  the  con- 
fidence that  people  have  come  to  have 
in  her  ability  to  look  out  for  herself 
far  better  than  the  average  woman  in 
the  possession   of  her  faculties. 

Under  Schenectady's  Socialistic 
mayor,  Mr.  Lunn,  the  remarkable  girl 
held  a  city  office  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  public  welfare,  and  she  has 
the  most  interesting  stories  to  tell  of 
her  experiences  In  this  office. 

When  Miss  Keller  is  in  New  York 
city  a  great  deal  of  her  time  is  taken 
up  by  social  duties,  for  she  has  hun- 
dreds of  friends  among  the  great  peo- 
ple   of   that   city.      She    gets   the   sanie 


sa,tisf action  out  of  receptions  and 
dinners  that  any  normal  woman  does. 
Edison,  the  inventor,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Keller,  declared 
that  he  considered  her  one  of  the 
marvels  of  her  ag^e.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  is  also  devoted  to  Miss 
Keller,  and  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  experiments  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  her  deafness. 
j  Miss  Keller  is  said  to  be  a  very 
(natural  and  charming  speaker  upon 
the  platform.  Her  voice  is  clear  and 
ipretty.  and  gives  no  Indication  of  her 
deafness  in  itp  toi^e. 
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I        liSTFANTRY  HALL  TO-MOEEO-^f 

Famous     Blind     Woman     to     Lecture 
oix    ♦'Hiipi>iness." 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  woman, 
will  appear  at  Infanti-y  Hall  to-morrow 
evening  with  her  teacher  and  companion, 
Anne  Sullivan  Maey,  in  their  joint  lec- 
Iture  on  "Happiness."  Miss  Macy  .  will 
[precede  her  pupil's  talk  with  a  story  of 
Mis.s  Keller's  life.  The  programme  has 
been  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
jRhode    Island'  Congress    of    Motliers. 

Miss  Keller  does  many  marvelous 
things  for  a  deaf  and  blind  woman.  Her 
friends  -"talk"  to  her  through  their 
hands.  She  places  her  hand  on  that  of 
the  speaker  so  Ughtly  as  not  to  impede 
its  movements  and  the  words  are  spelled 
out.  Miss  Keller  solves  the  motions  of 
the  hand  and  can  take  in  the  words  as 
fast  as  an  expert  can  operate  a  type- 
writer. 

She  forms  acciuate  conceptions  of  ob- 
ijects  which  she  can  know  only  from 
the  descriptions  of  her  companion.  With 
the  powers  of  sight  and  hearing-  lost  to 
her  she  can  visualize  a  landscape  or  a 
summer  sky.  Her  optimism,  another 
[tiling  to  marvel  at,  will  be  the  keynote  of 


?. 


hAeN  KELLER  BELIEVES 
^^PftA^-WWHEN  SHOTJXD  VOTE 

Noted    Blind    Girl   Wlio   Spealu  Here] 
This   Kveningr   Is   a   SaflrraKist.         1 

Mis3  Helen  Keller,  who,  with  hcri 
teacher  and  companion,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy,  will  ^ve  a  joint  lecture  this 
evening  In  Infantry  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Rhode  Island  Congress  of 
Mothers,  Is  a  firm  believer  in  woman  j 
suflfrage.  ,•  ;| 

Miss    Keller    was    interviewed    last   eve- ' 
nlng    at    the    Crown    Hotel    by    a    Journal  ' 
reporter,  and  to  him  she  confided  the  fact 
that  not  only  does  she  hope  for  the  ex- 
tension   of    the    suffrage    to    women,    but  ■ 
she    Is    also    of   the    opinion    that    all    In- 
telligent  women   should    share   the   same 
desire 

The  noted  blind  girl,  whose  fame  has 
travelled  around  the  globe,  believes  that 
oi^y  through  the  possession  of  the  bal-i 
lot  can  woman  hope  to  improve  her  own 
condition  and  the  condition  of  her  chil-j 
di"en. 

When  aslJed  her  reasons  for  believing 
in  woman  suffrage.  Miss  Keller  said:' 
"There  are  many  reasons  for  my  belief.: 
One  of  the  most  Important,  however,; 
is  that  the  possession  of  the  ballot  by! 
women  will  put  an  end  to  child  labor.; 
*Shame  upon  those  who  allow  children 
to  labor  when  they  sjiould  be  In  school." 

Miss  Keller  In  her  lecture  this  eve- 
ning win  demonstrate  to  her  audience 
that  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  her 
hands,  which  has  made  her  the  wonder 
of    the   age. 

From  infancy  her  hands  hav«  served 
her  as  eyes  and  ears,  and  her  finger 
tips  have  become  so  acutely  sensitive 
that  she  can  not  only  read  character  In 
the  hands  of  those  she  meets,  but  it  la 
claimed  that  she  seldom  makes  a  mis- 
take in  remembering  people  by  the  con-i 
tact  of  their  hands. 

It  Is  In  conversation,  however,  that  her 
wonderful  gift  is  best  demonstrated.  Her 
words  come  slowly,  as  if  carefully 
weighed.  .She  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  that  is  going  on  and  discusses 
politics  and  the  European  war  with 
the  same  ease  which  characterizes  her 
conversation  with  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  children,  a  subject  which  Is  evidently 
very  dear  to  her.  ' 


This  ef\'enlng-  Miss  Keller  will  sp«alc 
on  "Happiness,"  and  her  lecture  will  be 
preceded  by  a  recital  of  the  story  of 
.her  life  by  Mrs.  Macy.  She  will  be  intro- 
duced by  President  Paunce  of  Brown 
University. 

Early  In  January,  Miss  Keller  will  start 
on  a  long  lecture  tour  through  tjie  Mid- 
dle West,  reaching  California  in  March, 
in  time  to  attend  the  exposition  in  San 
Francisco.  Her  itinerary  includes  lec- 
tures in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
lother  States. 
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HTSggKELLER  BELIEVES 

TB^SrwWttEN  SHOULD  VOTE 

?roted   Blind    Girl   Who   Speaks  Here 
This  Kvenin^  Is  a   Sxiffragrist.        , 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who,  with  her 
teacher  and  companion,  Mrs.  Anne  SulU- 
|van  Maxjy,  will  give  a  Joint  lecture  this 
evening  in  Infantry  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Rhode  Island  Congress  of 
I  Mothers,  is «  a  firm  believer  In  woman 
.  suffrage. 

,  Miss  Keller  was  Interviewed  last  eve- 
jnlng  at  the  Crown  Hotel  by  a  Journal 
reporter,  and  to  him  she  confided  the  fact 
that  not  only  does  she  hope  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage-  to  women,  but 
she  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  all  In- 
telligent women  should  share  the  same 
desire.' 

The  noted  blind  girl,  whose  fame  has 
travelled  around  the  globe,  believes  that 
only  throu.gh  the  possession  of  the  bal- 
lot can  woman  hope  to  improve  her  own 
condition  and  the  condition  of  her.  chil- ; 
dren.  j 

When    asked    her   reasons  for   believlrig '' 
In    woman    suffrage.    Miss     Keller    said:,' 
"There  are   many   reasons   for   my   belief.  ■ 
One    of    the    most    Important,     however, 
is  that   the    possession    of    the   ballot    by 
women    will   put   an   end    to   child   labor. 
Shame    upon    those    who    allow    children 
ito  labor  when  they  s|iould  be  In  school." 
Miss    Keller    in    her    lecture    this    eve- 
jning    will    demonstrate    to    her    audience 
that     remarkable     sensitiveness      of     her 
jhands,    which    has   made   her   the    wonder 
of   the   age. 


From  infancy  her  hands  hav«  served 
her  as  eyes  and  ears,  and  her  fingrer 
tips  have  become  so  acutely  sensitive 
that  she  can  not  only  read  character  in 
the  "hands  of  those  she  meets,  but  It  is 
claimed  that  she  seldom  makes  a  mis- 
take in  rememberinjT  people  by  the  con- 
tact  of  their  hands. 

It  is  !n  conversation,  however,  that  her 
wonderful  gift  is  best  demonstrated.  Her 
words  come  slowly,  as  if  carefully 
weisrhed.  She  is  thoroughly  conversant 
witli  all  that  is  going-  on  and  discusses 
politics  and  the  European  war  wltlt 
the  same  ease  which  characterizes  hei 
conversation  with  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  children,  a  subject  which  is  evidently 
very  dear  to  her. 

This  evening  Miss  Keller  will  spe-ak 
on  "Happiness,"  and  her  lecture  will  be 
preceded  by  a  recital  of  the  story  of 
her  life  by  Mrs.  Macy.  ^e  will  be  intro- 
duced by  President  Faunce  of  Brown 
University. 

Early  in  January,  Miss  Keller  will  start 
on  a  long  lecture  tour  through  the  Mid- 
dle West  reaching-^  California  in  March, 
In  time  to  attend  the  exposition  In  San 
Francisco.  Her  Itinerary  includes  lec^ 
tures  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
other  States.  __...,^ 
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iJelen   Keller  is  to  speak     at      the 
I*Corth   Christian  church  on  the   even- 
ing-  of  Taesday,   Dec^    1st.     The  event 
Is  to  be  given  for  the   benefit   of   the  ] 
Sunday  School  orchestra. 
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HELE^T  KELIER  ADDEESSES 
"-"^trroSNCirim  ''HAPPINESS" 


Infantry      Hall      CroTvded     to     Heai 
Fainoii.<ii    Blind    Girl. 

Helen  Keller,  the  fajnous  deaf,  blind 
author  and  lecturer,  and  her  teacher  and 
!  companion,  Mrs.  John  Macy,  were  greeted 
'•with  an  audience  last  evening:  that  eom- 
pletely  filled  Infantry  Hall-  The  lecture,  ■ 
In  which  both  shared,  "^^as  gtven' under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  of  which  Mrs.  Dwight 
K.  Bartlett  is  President,    ' ' 

Attractive  in  appearance  and  g'owned  in 
white.  Miss  Keller  told  ,  her  own  story, 
which  although  at  times  not  wholly  in- 
telligible, was  a  wonderful  achievement 
and  a  great  educational  triumph.  Choos- 
ing "Happiness"'  for  the  subject  of  her 
talk,  she  told  of  the  .ioy  of  livinpr  and  the 
love  for  her  teacher,  without  whom,  she 
said,  life  would  hardly  be  worth  while. 
She  referred  to  the  wax.  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  enmities  misrht  cease  .and  the 
nations  be  at  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  Jecture -Mrs.  Macy 
stepped  to  her  side  and  -requested  that 
those  in  the  audiences  should  ask  ques- 
tions, and  in  her  replies  Mi^  Keller  was' 
seen  at  her  best.  When  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  which  study  she  preferred  .  she 
answered  quickly,  English  literature. 
Stcjfidlng  .  beside  Mrs.  Macy,  with  her 
thumb  on  her  teacher's  throat  and  her 
fingers  touching  the  lips  and  nose,  she 
said  that  the  audience  was  a  good  one, 
from  the  warmth  a.nd  vibration  of  which 
she  was  conscious. 

In  reply  to  another  question  she 
smilingly  said,  "  I  ffeel  the  laughter  of 
the  audience  and  I  laugh  with  them." 
When  preserited  with,  flowers,  she  recog- 
nized the  different  varieties,  and  then 
asked  the  color  of   each  one. 

,Miss  Keller  was  preceded  by  her  teach- 
er, Mrs.  Macy,  who  for  27  years  has  been 
her  instructor  and  companion.  The 
speaker  told  of  her  first  meeting  when 
Helen  was  but  slx^  years  old,  of  her 
childish  pranks,  her  first  signs  of  mental 
activity  and  her  acquisition  of  the 
manual  alphabet  and  the  difficulties  in 
acquiring  the  degree  of  speech  which  she 
now  possesses.  Her  determinajtlon  to 
enter  Radcliffe  College  and  her  experi- 
ences in  the  classroom  -were  all  a  part 
of  the  story  so  interestingly  told.  "While 
in  college."  the  speaker  said,  "Miss  Keller. 


•wrote  her  autobiograJipy  for  a  ma^aiina 
and  few  Sophomores  could  boast  of  re- 
ceivln.?  $3000  for  a  similar  contribution." 

The  President.  Mrs.  Dwigrht  K.  Bartlett 
made  a  few  opening:  remarks  introducing: 
Dr.  Faunce  of  Brown  University,  who 
presented  Mrs.  Macy  as  the  first  speaker. 
As  she  concluded,  !Mi£s  Keller  appe.ared 
Upon  the  platform  ajid  both  were  greeted 
•wtih  prolong'ed  applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  few  .of 
the  aLidienre  were  privileged  to  meet 
the  speakers,  all  of  wliom  were  gracious- 
ly rfecelved,  especial  attention  being 
ahown    to    the    ciiildren    by    Miss    Keller. 


MStLE 


At  the  Sayles  Memorial  Church  on  Sun- 
da.^  the  pastor.  R^^v.  C.  O.  Crane,  will 
offitiatr«  moriiinjr  and  evening  as  usual. 
Morn'ng  worship  is  at  10:45,  subject  of 
the  pennon,  "Some  of  tlic  By-pioducts 
of  Missions."  The  pastor  will  give  the 
usual  short  talk  to  the  children  on  "The 
Prince  and  His  Garden."  Thomas  Owen 
of  Central  Falls  will  lead  the  congrega- 
tion.ll  singing  and  render  a  solo  both 
morning  and  evening.  Miss  Jean  W.  Cur- 
rier,   organist. 

At  the  evening  service  at  7  the  theme 
of  the  pastors  address  will  be,  "Heleti 
Keller  and  the  Secret  of  Happiness." 
The  pastor  is  to  give  this  addre.'ss  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Keller  spoke 
:n  Providence  with  her  teacher  and  life-j 
long  friend,  Mi'S.  Macy,  Friday  even-^ 
ing. 
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HELEN    KELLER 

'*    '"    iiiini mil ill) 

iTALKED  ON  HAPPINESS 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  woman  who 
started  life  without  sight,  hearing  or  the 
gift  of  sp«ch  and  has  learned  to  speak 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  who 
has  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College, 
and  whose  books  are  eagerly  read  by 
thousand  of  people  in  many  countries, 
was  heard  In  Infantry  Hall 'last  evening 
on  the  subject  "Happiness.* 

iMiss  Keller  was  preceded  by  CMrs.  Anne 
.Sullivan  Macy,  her  lifelong  teacher  and 
friend,  who  told  th©  interesting  story  of 
how  27  years  ago,  she  went  to  Ala- 
bama to  teach  a  little  girl,  who  could 
neither  hear,  see  nor  speak.  She  told  of 
Helen's  great  curiosity,  her  healthy, 
lively  body  and  her  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. 

"She  was  healthy,  passionate  and 
never  still,"  said  Mrs.  Macy.  "iShe  used 
primitive  signs  and  her  mind  was  visibly 
at  work  before  she  was  taught.  In  a 
month  she  began  to  show  wideawake  in- 
telligence and  in  a  few  hours  she  v/ould 
[learn  30  new  words.  She  was  trans- 
formed from  a  healthy  animal  to  a  radi- 
ant child.  In  six  months  she  was  read- 
ing and  writing  letters  to  her  frlenda." 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  Helen's  games,  her 
care  of  her  dolls,  her  interest  in  flowers 
in  nature  and  in  the  origin  of  life.  Mrs. 
Macy  concluded:  "It  has  taken  Helen  20 
years  to  learn  to  speak  well  enough  to 
ask  you  to  come  and  hear  her.  As  she 
pathetically  expresses  it,  'The  wings  are 
weak  and  broken,  but  they  can  fly.' 
MISS  KELLER'S  STORY. 
Miss  Keller  stepped  upon  the  stage  at 
the  close  of  her  teacher's  story  and  bowed 
before  her  audience.  She  was  gowned  in 
a  simple  white  dress  and  her  face  lighted 
with  smiles  when  the  applause  of  her 
large  audience  greeted  her.  Her  voice 
has  not  the  qualities  of  the  human  voice, 
lacking  much  of  the  resonance  and  change 
I  of  tore  and  unless  the  strictest  atten- 
Itlon  was  paid  much  of  what  she  said 
could  not  be  understood.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  she  had  the  confidence  to  stand 
before   an  Ji-udlence   and   make   the   effort 


to  give  to  them  a  message  on  happiness. 
In  proof  that  what  she  has  accom- 
plished Is  the  educational  triumph  of  the 
ase. 

Miss  Keller  told  her  audience  that  she 
was  happy  and  full  of  the  Joy  of  living-.  "I 
who  cannot  see  or  hear,"  she  said,  "do 
know  the  joy  of  living.  Through  the  love 
of  anothei*'  I  have  found  myself,  my 
mother  and  father,  my  soul  and  God. 
Without  my  teacher  and  you,  I  should 
be  nothing.  The  life  for  and  with  each 
other  is  the  only  life  w^orth  while.  My 
blind  eyes  see  how  hard  and  barren  are 
the  lives  of  millions  of  men." 

Referring  to  the  war,  Miss  Kellar  said: 
"War  has  come  to  the  world  again,  but 
out  of  the  fierce  struggle,  I  see  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  when  there  will  be 
no  Germany,  no  France,  no  United 
States,  but,   finally,   the  human  race." 
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ATTDHn^rCS  ON  "HAPPINESS' 


Tiifniitry      llall      (ro^^detl      to      Hear 
FiiinouA    Blind    Girl.  | 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf,  blind! 
autlior  and  locturei'.  and  her  teaclier  and 
companion,  Mrs.  .John  Macy,  were  greeted 
with  jxn  audience  last  evening  that  com- 
pletely filled  Infantry  Hall.  The  lecture, 
in  which  both  shared,  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  of  which  Mrs.  Dwight 
K.  Bartlett  is  President. 

Attractive  in  appearance  and  gowned  in 
white.  Miss  Keller  told  her  own  story, 
which  although  at  times  not  wholly  in- 
telligible,  was  a  wonderful  achievement 
and  a  great  educational  triumph.  Choos- 
ing "Happiness"  for  the  subject  of  her 
talk,  she  told  of  the  .ioy  of  living  and  the 
love  for  her  teacher,  without  whom,  she 
said,  life  would  hardly  be  worth  while. 
She  referred  to  the  war  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  enmities  might  cease  and  the 
nations   be   at   peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mrs.  Macy 
stepped  to  her  side  and  requested  that 
those  in  the  audiences  should  ask  ques- 
tions, and  in  her  replies  Miss  Keller  was 
seen  at  her  best.  When  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  which  study  she  preferred  she 
answered  quickly,  English  literature. 
Standing  beside  Mrs.  Macy,  with  her 
thumb  on  her  teacher's  throat  and  her 
fingers    touching    the    lips    and    nose,    she 


said  that  the  audience  was  a  good  one,^ 
from  the  warmtli  and  vibration  of  which 
she  was  conscious. 

In  reply  to  anotlier  question  slie 
smilingl>-  said,  "  I  feel  the  laughter  of 
the  audienre  and  I  laugh  with  them." 
When  preisented  with  flowers,  she.  recog- 
nized the  different  varieties  and  then 
asked   the   color  of   each   one. 

Miss  Keller  was  preceded  by  her  teach- 
er, Mrs.  Macy,  who  for  27  years  has  been 
her  instructor  and  companion.  The 
speaker  told  of  her  first  meeting  when 
Helen  was  but  six  years  old,  of  her 
childish  pranks,  her  first  signs  of  mental 
activity  and  her  accfuisition  of  the 
manual  alphabet  and  the  difficulties  in 
acquiring  the  degree  of  speech  which  she 
now  possesses.  Her  .determination  to 
enter  Radcliffe  College  and  her  experi- 
ences in  the  classroom  were  all  a  part 
of  the  story  so  interestingly  told.  "While 
In  college,"  the  speaker  said.  "Miss  Keller 
wrote  her  p.utobiograhpy  for  a  magazine 
and  few  Sophomores  could  boast  of  re- 
cei\ing   $3000  for   a   similar   contribution." 

The  President,  Mrs.  Dwight  K.  Bartlett, 
made  a  rew  openlrg-  remarks  introducing 
Dr.  Faunce  of  Byown  University,  who 
presented  Mrs.  Macy  as  tlie  first  speaker. 
As  she  concluded,  Miss  Keller  appeared 
upon  the  platform  and  both  were  greeted 
wtih  prolonged   applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  few  of 
the  audience  were  privileged  to  meet 
the  speakers,  all  of  whom  were  gracious- 
,y  received,  especial  attention  being 
yiOT\'n    to    the    ciiildren   by    Miss    Keller. 


Tl  e.TAJ  3g<c</i-o-Y-oL,  TV\a.ss..   St^auv^^jua^vJU 


HKIjEX  ICEILIjEK'S  ajwdress! 


t^mous  Woman  to    Speak   Heare   No- 
vember 24. 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf  and 
blind  vroman,  will  come  to  New  Bed- 
ford-to  speak  at  the  White  church  on 
(Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  24.  This  date 
jhas  been  selected  for  her  appearance 
rhere,  instead  of  the  former  date 
chosen,  because  of  the  conflict  with 
municipal    election    day. 

Every  one  knows  of  Helen  Keller,  at 
least  through  what  they  have  read  of 
her,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  know  just 
the  impression  she  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  address  which  she  deiiyer§^ 


in  Providence  Friday  evening.  Speak- 
ing of  this  appearance,  the  Providence- 
Journal  said   of  her: 

"Attractive  in  appearance  and  gowned 
in  white,  Miss  Keller  told  her  own 
story,  which  was  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment and  a  great  educational  triumph. 
Choo-sing  "Happiness"  for  the  subject 
of  her  talk,  she  told  of  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing and  the  love  for  her  teacher,  with- 
out Avhom,  she  said,  life  would  hardly 
be  worth  while.  She  referred  to  the 
war  and  expressed  the  hope  that  en-j 
mities  might  cease  and  the  nations  bSl 
at    peace.  ' 

"At  the  x'lose  of  the  lecture  Mrs. 
Macy,  he-  teacher  and  companion, 
stepped  to  hor  sire  and  requested  that 
those  in  the  audiences  should  asl< 
questions,  and  in  her  replies  Miss  Kel- 
ler was  seen  at  her  best.  WTien  In- 
quiry was  made  as  to  which  study 
she  preferred  she  answered  quickly, 
English  literature.  Standing  beside 
Mrs.  Macy,  with  her  thumb  on  her 
teacher's  throat  and  her  fingers  touch- 
ing the  lips  and  nose,  she  said  that 
the  audience  was  a  good  one,  from  the 
wa.rmth  and  vib; ation  of  which  she 
was  conscious. 

"In  reply  to  another  question  she 
smilingly  said,  'I  feel  the  Ifrughter  of 
the  audience  a^nd  I  lauph  with  them.' 
When  presented  with  lowers,  she 
recognized  the  different  varieties  and 
then   asked   the  color  of  each   one. 

"Miss  Keller  was  preceded  by  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  who  for  27  years 
has  been  her  instructor  and  com- 
panion. The  speaker  told  of  her  first, 
meeting*  when  Helen  was  but  six  years' 
eld,  of  her  childish  pranks,  her  first 
signs  of  mental  activity  and  her 
acquisition  of  the  manual  alphabet 
and  the  difficulties  in  acquiring  the 
degree  of  speech  which  she  now 
possesses.  Her  determination  to  enter 
Radcliffe  college  and  her  experiences 
in  the  classroom  were  all  a  part  of 
the  story  so  interestingly  told.  'While 
in  college.'  the  speaker  said,  'Miss 
Keller  wrote  her  autohiogra,phy  for  a 
magazine  and  fev/  sophomores  could 
boast  of  receiving  $3000  for  a  similar 
contribution.'  " 


St*.   Uo-xa-w^  ,   WUo..  'v^^,['\^•^^kiL\ 


>f..v    "i^'^^^     lim- 


^CTrMWimaBai5i'ja*>SSi^ 


jxcieii  iveiier  Urges  Voters 
To  Favor  Amendment  Giving 
^/^Pension  to  Missouri  Blinii 

Writes  SfT  Louis  Ht^adquarters 
State  Aid  Would  Lessen  Bur- 
den on  Friends. 


I 

*  Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentharn, 
'lass.,  world-famous  blind  and  deaf 
irl,  is  among  the  non-Missourians 
/ho  have  written  to  the  United  Work- 
■rs  for  the  Blind  of  Missouri,  express^ 
p.g  the  hope  that  amendment  No.  f, 
;?vhich  empowers  the  Legislature  to 
pension  the  deserving-  blind,  wijl  win 
kt  tlie  polls  November  3. 
j  "I  am  cordially  in  sympathy  -with 
lyou  in  your  efforts  to  secure  a  State 
pension  for  the  blind  of  Missouri," 
states  Miss  Keller,  whose  letter  is  on 
exhibition  in  a  window  at  amiendment 
'No.  7  headquarters,  516-18  Olive  street. 
"I  hope  the  people  will  appreciate  the 
pressing  need  of  the  sightless,  who 
cannot  support  themselves  and  yote 
'yea'  to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  "The  great  physical  handicap  of  the 
Iblind  entitles  them  to  a  pension.  Their 
misfortune  is  immense  and  irremedia- 
ble, and  they  ne\er  can  hope  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  fierce  industrial  com- 
petition of  the  world  of  seeing  men. 
But  with  a  small  pension  they  may 
earn,  successfully,  a  part  of  a  living. 
With  a  pension  they  can  take  better 
care  of  themselves,  find  occupation  of 
some  sort  and  lessen  the  heavy  bur- 
den which  their  infirmity  lays  upon 
their  friends  and  families." 

An  opinion  of  Charles  G.  Revelle.  Su- 
pei*intendent  of  Insurance  of  Missouri, 
concerning  the   amendment  has   been 
received. 
[  J.lLLnder     the     present     cpnstituJtifinai 


provisions  the  Legislature  is  precluded 
from  granting  aid  or  allowances  to  the 
blind  and  the  purpose  of  proposed 
amendment  No.  7  is  to  remove  this  in- 
hibition and  leave  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, cities  and  towns  free  to  grant 
such  aid  as  they  deem  wise  and  under 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  they 
^ee  fit  to  impose,"  writes  Mr.  RB<|ftU^ 


MlWmLEH'  KELLER 


"It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  amend- 
ment No.  7  is  adopted  the  Legislature, 
and  city  and  town  Councils  will  grant! 
aid  only  to  those  who  are  deserving} 
and  will  so  restrict  the  allowances  as; 
to  prevent  abuse  or  burdens  to  the 
public.  Since  this  am.endment  does  not 
itself  pijovide  for  allowances  to  the; 
blind,  but  merely  authorizes  the  law- 
making power  to  grant  same  in  its  dis^ 
cretion,  I  can  see  no  possible  argume| 
against  it.  I  am  strictly  in  favor  oj 
adoption." 


in  the  education  and  development 
of  Helen  Keller  is  shown  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  in  the 
history  of  education.  At  seven  years 
of  age  she  was  deaf,  wholly  hlind^ 
and  because  of  her  deafness,"" 'dumb? 
yet  she  graduated  from  college  at 
t went j^-f our.  She  has  written  sever- 
al successful  books  and  she  has  ac- 
quired a  speaking  voice  so  that  she 
can  appear  on  the  lecture  platform 
and  give  her  own  accounting  for  her- 
self. 

This  remarkable  development  is 
due — aside  from  the  unusual  mind 
and  great  desire  to  learn,  of  Miss' 
Keller  herself — to  the  infinite,  love, 
sympathy,  patience  and  skill  of  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  formerly  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan,  who  has  been  with 
Miss  Keller  constantly  since  her 
seventh  3'ear  and  has  been  eyes  and 
ears  for  her  pupil. 

Mrs.  Macy  gives  her  own  account 
of  her  work  before.  Miss  Keller's  lec- 
ture, and  her  address  is  of  as  great 
interest  as  the  other. 

She  found  Helen  so  untaught  as  to 
be  ignorant  that  things  have  names. 
Fear,  pain,  hunger,  thirst  she  knew, 
for  they  are  instinctive,  but  of 
knowledge  as  v/e  understand  it  she 
liad  not  the  remotest  sensation,  all 
the  avenues  for  acquiring  it  being 
'closed  to  her.  Yet  through  Mrs. 
Macy's  devotion  and  genius  she  has 
come  to  have  a  true  conception  of 
[even  the  subtlest     ,  beauties     of  the 


world,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of 
nature,  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  whatever  is  going  on 
in  the  world. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  will 
appear  at  Grace  Congregational 
church  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  4, 
under  the  auspices  6f  the  Just-Us- 
Girls  club.  .._— ^-«.». 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  COME. 


REMARKABLE     WOMAIST    TO    LEC- 
TCRB  AT  WHITE  CHURCH  NOV.  24. 


Has  Been  Grepte<l  by  Immeaise 
Crowds  in  Hei-  Ixi(?ture  Tour  All 
Over  the  Continent — "The  Most 
Interesting  Being  On  the  Planet."     j 


Helen  Keller,  the  woman  who  has 
been  characterized  as  the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world,  and  whom  Edwin 
Markham  said  was  "the  most  inter- 
esting being-  on  the  planet,"  is  to  lec- 
ture in  New  Bedford  on  the  evening- 
of  November  24th  at  the  White! 
church.  Althoug-h  this  extraordinary, 
woman  has  lectured  all  over  the  coun- 
try, even  in  New  York,  where  she 
was  called  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
lecturers  ever  heard  in  that  city,  and 
in  Boston,  where  the  three  thousand 
people  who  heard  her  in  Tremont 
Temple  were  held  spellbound,  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  that  has  ever 
been  offered  New  Bedford  audiences 
to  hear  her  in  their  own   city. 

"Happiness" — that  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  by  the  woman 
who  has  had  to  struggle  so  hard  toj 
make  her  own  happiness'  "Happi-| 
ness"  will  be  really  the  story  of  Helen; 
Keller's  own  life,  and  of  the  creed 
that  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  gu-l| 
has   worked   out   for   herself   from   thei 


chaos  of  her  chfTdhood.  ''  It  was 
twenty  years,  for  instance,  before 
Helen  Keller,  with  all  her  efforts 
could  raake  herself  understood  by  a 
larg-6  audience.  But  today  she  is 
said  to  be  a  charnilng-  lecturer,  a- 
musing  and  entertaining,  as  well  as 
the  possessor  of  a  most  unusual  mes- 
sag'e  to  people  who,  though  having 
eyes  and  ears  and  tongues,  really  see 
and  hear  and  say  far  less  than  she 
herself. 

As  Miss  Keller  talks,  she  is  said  to 
look  at  her  audience  as  if  she  really 
saw  them,  and  it  is  said  that  her  face, 
unlike  those  of  most  blind  persons,  is 
vivid  and  full  of  impression.  She  is 
ft  thoroughly  normal  and  up-to-date 
woman,  infinitely  better  informed  than 
most  persons,  knowing  as  much  about 
the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  German 
declaration  of  war  last  summer  as  she 
does  about  the  latest  Ne-w  York  so- 
ciety gossip, — and  thoroughly  con- 
versant -<vith  both. 

On  I\'  ■  Keller's  transcontinental 
tour,  she  was  everywhere  hailed  by 
immense  .  audiences,  v/hile  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  announced  the 
event  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
na^nts  of  recent  times. 


'V^auKi 


QcXoh^-r    tl^q  .    ,-1 


J.  H.  Slocam  is  in  Wrentbam,  Massa- 
"Chusetts,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
painting  and  other  improvements  on 
[the  estate  of  Miss  Heie,  ■>  Keller,^  the 
iblind  and  deaf  young  woman,  l^oseTh- 
tellect  and  education  obtained  under 
rSuch  adverse  conditions  make  her  the 
marvel  of  this  generation.  Her  home 
in  Wrentham  is  being  enlarged,  with 
the  ultimate  idea  of  making  it  a  home 
[and  school  for  blind  girls.  This  is  the 
third  winter  Mr.  Slocnm  has  spent  in 
'  Wrentham.  Miss  Keller,  staarts  in  Jan- 
uary on  a  lecture  tour,  through  the 
jWest,  after  which  she  w.iU  Visit  the 
{Panama  exposition. 


^  \j^  -J  ■  ^    r  "iTel^  V 


^>v-^^a.v^,  ''^"^a.^^..  "V\<>.>.r^- 


C  <^X,  <->  c  e.-^      'XJ^       1  ^  I  i-i-. 
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HANDS  SERVE 
AS  EYES  AND  EAR^ 


^elen     Keller     Thus     Reads 
Characters     of     People 
Whom  She  Meets 


From  infancy  the  hands  of  Helen 
Idler,  who  is  to  speak  at  Grace! 
hurch  next  Wednesday  niglit  under! 
ae  auspices  of  the  Just-Us-Girls' 
lub,  have  served  her  as  eyes  and 
ars;  her  finger  tips  are  so  acutely 
^nsitive  that  she  can  not  only  read 
haracter  in  the  hands  of  those  she 
leets,  but  she  seldom  makes  a  mis- 
4^ke  in  remembering  people  by  the 
bufch  of  their  hands. 

"The  liands  of  tliose  I  meet  are 
lumbly  eloquent  to  me,"  said  Miss 
Keller.  "The  touch  of  some  hands 
are  an  impertinence.  I  have  met  some 
people  so  empty  of  joy  that  when  I 
clasped  their  frosty  finger-tips  it 
seemed  as  if  I  were  shaking  hands 
with  a  north-east  storm.  Others 
there  are  whose  hands  have  sun- 
beams in  them.  A  real  harty  hand-r 
shake  gives  me  genuine  pleasure,  like  I 
a  letter  from  a  frjend." 

expert  in  the  use 
)f  tli¥Typewriter.  She  has  a  number 
)f  various  makes  in  her  study,  among 
,hem  one  which  makes  the  Braile, 
•aised  letters  for  use  in  wjitins  tOvl 
Itg^Pil'B'ff.*"*'^^""''' 


i^_  ^--,   t  i  \ii,r 


Ooirobe.v   31..    H»H-. 

I  MISS  KEILDER'S  liECTURE'.'>  "* 

«l.»l nil— «— BWIg ^ 

xVliss  Helen  Keller  is  to  give  Tier 
ra^jst  remarkable  lecture  on  "Hap- 
piness," preceded  by  the  story  of  her 
life  byMrs.  Anne  S.  Macy,  her  teo.ch- 
er.  in  tlie  White  church,  Tuesday  e\e- 
ning,   Nov.    24th. 

i.  Helen  ICeller  has  been  known  to 
the  world  ever  since '  she  was  seven 
years  old,  when  the  tirst  reports  of 
her  education  were  published,  telling 
how  a  deaf  blind  child  had  learned 
to  read  and  write  ii^  six  months.  Her 
life  has  been  an  unbroken  series  of 
triumphs  over  obstacles.  Deaf  and 
blind  at  the  ag^e  of  nineteen  nmntb.s, 
she  remained  in  intellectual  d.urk- 
ness  until  she  was  nearly  se^-en.  T^ien 
Mrs.  Macy  ^  Miss  Sullivan)  a  graduate 
of  the  I'erkins  in.stitution,  where  T)r. 
Howe  had  done  bis  f^rea.t  A^'ork  with 
Ijaura  Bridgman,  woit  to  Helen  Kel- 
lers home  in  Alabama  and  began  her 
^•ducation.  At  the  age  of  ten  Helen 
Keller  learned  to  speak.  At  sixteen 
;She  wai5  preparing  for  college.  She 
.s;raduated  from  Radcliffe  colleg^e  in 
1904.  receiving  tlie  degree  of  g^jjcbelor 
or  Arts,  cum  laude  (with'W&istinetion  ). 
tt^hile  she  was  in  college  she  wrote 
"The  gtory  of  My  Life,"  which  has 
■been  'translated  into  fifteen  languag-es. 

.Since  then  she  has  written  three 
books  and  has  devoted  herself  to  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  At  several 
meetings  in  their  behalf,  she  has  de- 
livered a  spoken  address.  But  her 
voice'-did  iiot  carry  far  then  and  it 
was '-always  necessary  for  some  one 
to  repeat  what  she  said,  sentence  by 
sentence. 

Dur'mg  the  past  year  she  ha.s  taken 
another  step  forward  in  her  remark- 
able career.  Under  the  instruction  of 
Charles  White,  a  teacher  of  singing 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  she  has  greatly  improved  ,  her 
speakmg  voice.  During  the  summer 
of  1912  she  spoke  before  a  conven- 
jtion  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.  This  was  the  first  time 
ithat  she  stood  alone  on  a  public  plat- 
form. A  few  months  later  she  ad- 
dressed an  audience  of  physicians  at 
the  Otological  congress  held  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  Harvard  Medical  school. 
The  success  of  these  experiments  has 
encouraged  her  to  appear  before  the 
general    public. 

Man.V-JDeoJ)ie  -sa-VLlhey  do  not  know 


whom  they  admire  more,  Helen  Kel-I 
ler  oi'  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy.  Wci 
believe  that  Mrs;  Macy's  account  of 
Helen  Keller's  education  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lectures,  from  ai 
human  and  scientific  point  of  view,' 
that  the  public  has  ever  had  oppor-^ 
t,unlty  to  hear.  «^ 


rT-a^w\v^^ivaL.w\^  ,  YVlft^ss.,  JvLb\A.v\ex. 
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MISS  KELLER'S 
HANDS  ARE  HER 
EYES  AND  EAR! 


Helen  Keller  rn  ilier  first  lappeai 
1 1 1 1 1  I  ill  Tj,^Miiiiiilf  fflTTir  1 1  Graioe  clhiircj 
'UU  '"ffSuuesiiJiay  eveuiinig,  .Nov.  4  wil 
show  t/he  general .  puibilic  the  seinai 
ti'veness  of  ;her  hands  wihiioh  he 
■friends  have  been  fiaimiiliar  witih  ic 
many  years. 

From  infancy  .Helen  Kellier 
hands  have  served  Iher  as  eyes  an 
ears;  ^her  'fin'ger  tips  are  so  aicutel 
sensitive  that  she  cain  not  only  reai 
c'haracter  in  the  hanids  of  those  sih 
meets,  but  seldom  miakes  a  mistalk 
in  remem^bering  peoip'le  by  the  tioucl 
of  their  hands.  A  sihort  while  a©( 
Miss  Keller  met  la  few  old  friend 
lajn'd  some  new  ones  in  iher  Ihotel  pan 
ilor.  Those  of  the  old  friends  wer 
Cliastped  eagerly  an,d  wlitih  a  resipoii 
sive  greeting.  One  of  the  igenitile 
imen  present  she  ihad  imiet  ibut  onice- 
the  idiay  ibefore — ibut  as  soon  as  slh 
hia.d  felt  his  .fingers,  sih©  icialled  hilr 
by  name  and  spoke  of  the  previou 
imieeting. 


"The  thiands  of  tlbase  I  mieet  lair 
duim'bily  eloqueint  to  'me,"  'said  MiiiE 
KoLlier.  "The  itoucih  oif  isoime  haimd 
are  an.  impentinence.  I  Ihaive  mK 
ipeoplie  so  empty  of  joy  that  'Wthen 
■clasiped  their  frosty  finger-tiipis  i 
seemed  as  if  I  were  shakinigi  'hant: 
with  a  Nort'hiwest  storaiiii.  OtJhei 
there  tare  wihoise  hands  (haive^ sxiinibeaiir 
in  itheim,  so  that  t'h,eir  igrasp  warnc 
the  iheart.  It  may  ibe  onily  (the  loMnij 
inig  toudh  of  a  chil'd'is  hanid;  'biu 
there  is  as  imiuch  potent iall  sun'slh'iin 
in  it  for  me  as  there  is  in  a  lovin, 
ig.l'ance  from  others.  A  read)  Ihearit; 
handsiha'ke  'gives  me  igenulno  pleas 
ure,  like  a  letter  from  a  friend. 


So   ,uir'^    prsuvvvtwor  l^S'Vv^,  WAa^aS  .,Yl/--e.TAtS. 
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Tlae  Carmenia  mixed  quartet  'of 
Boston  has  kindly  volunteered  their 
serves  for  the  Helen  KeUer  lecture 
under  the  auspices  ''of  the  Just-Us- 
Girls  club,  at  Grace  church  Wednes- 
day evening  where  a  keen  '  rivalry 
exists  among  the  teams  into  which 
the  club  has  been  divided  for  the 
selling  of  tickets  for  the  evening. 
The  teams  captained  by  Miss  Quig- 
iey  and  Miss  Finney  are  ahead  just 
I  now  with  but  little  difference  in  the 
[number  sold  by  each  team  at  the  last 
'  report. 

The  girls  have  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  contest  into  which 
they  are  entering  heartily  for  the 
[.success  of  their  first  great  venture 
(for  it  is  a  venture.  Miss  Keller  being 
'one  of  the  highest  priced  lecturers 
r&etece^the  public  at  the  present  tirc^ 


Reco^izes  i*eop]e  by'T'onch.    '    ' 

H-eJ^a.J^l^er  in  her  first  appear-, 
ance  in  St.  Johnsbury,  will  show  the 
gene:al  public  that  sensitiveness  of 
her  hands  which  her  friends  have 
been  familiar  with  for  many  years. 

From  infancy  Helen  Keller's  hands 
have  served  her  as  eyes  and  earsj 
her  finger  tips  are  so  acutely  sen- 
sitive that  she  can  not  only  read  char; 
acter  in  the  hands  of  those  she' 
meets,  but  seldom  makes  a  mistake! 
in  remembering  people  h^v  the  touch 
of  their  hands.  A  short  while  ago. 
Miss  Keller  met  a  few  old  friends 
and  some  new  ones  in  her  hotel  par- 
lor. The  hands  of  the  old  friends' 
were  clasped  eagerly  and  with  a 
quick  responsive  greeting.  One  of; 
the  gentlemen  present  she  had  met! 
but  once — the  day  before — but  as| 
soon  as  she  had  felt  his  fingers,  she] 
called  him  by  name  and  spoke  of  the! 
previous  meeting.  j 

"The  hands  of  those  I  meet  are! 
dumbly  eloquent  to  me,"  said  Miss: 
Keller.  "The  touch  of  some  hands 
is  an  impertinence.  I  have  met  peo-| 
pie  so  empty  of  joy  that  when  1| 
clasped  their  frosty  lingev-tips  iti 
seeUiBd  as  if  I  were  shaking  hands 
with  a  northeast  storm.  Others  therej 
are  whose  hands  have  sunbeams  in 
them,  so  that  their  grasp  warms  the 
heart.  It  may  be  onl>  the  clinging  1 
touch  of  a  child's  hand;  but  there  is 
as  much  potential  sunshiue  in  it  forj 
me  as  there  is  in  a  loving  glance  from 
others.  A  real  hearty  handshakei 
gives  me  genuine  pleasuve-like  a  let-j 
ter  from  a  friend."  aclv.i 


.3^   yy-^ 
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HELEN   KELLiR'cONTf^^ 

Helen-K?en8ffl^S^  coming  hei^i^to 
lecture  at  the  First  Church  on  Tue^ 
day  evening,  November  10,  has  over 
come  so  many  obstacles  in  her  career 
and  has  accomplished  so  many  won- 
derful achievements,  that  her  at  last 
having  learned  to  speak  seems  but  a 
natural  crowing  of  her  years  of  labor. 
This  has  been  her  greatest  task,  how- 
iever,  and  has  been  the  result  only  of 
years  of  unparalleled  patience  3,nd  ef- 
fort. It  is  said  by  great  aural  sur- 
geons to  be  the  greatest  individual 
achievement  in  the  whole  history  of 
education. 

Being  able  to  give  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  active  brain,  Helen 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  is  full 
of  a  sunshine  which  she  in  her  blind- 
ness sees  more  fully  than  do  those  who 
have  sight.  It  Is  a  message  address- 
ed to  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not, 
and  having  ears,  hear  not,  for  no  one 
can  hear  Helen  Keller's  optimism  and 
cheerfulness  without  being  thankful 
for  what  axe  deemed  to  be  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  life. 

The  name  of  Helen  Keller  can  never 
be  separated  from  that  of  Mrs.  Macy 
(Anno  M.  Sullivan)  the  teacher  and 
companion  of  26  years,  who  opened 
the  gates  for  her  to  the  outside  world. 
One  hardly  knows  whom  to  admire  the 
more,  the  scholar  of  the  teacher.  As 
they  have  never  been  separated  these 
many  years  so  they  are  not  separated 
on  the  lecture  platform. 

Mrs.  Macy  Will  speak  first,  telling 
jof  how  she  came  to  teach  Helen  Kell- 
er, how  she  first  was  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  child's  mind  through 
the  natural  craving  for  a  dolL 


!VflBB  ^^Sttiij^^^^^  '^  ^°  S*^®  ^  '^**'* 
tare  aTTh^^wt  Church  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Novemlr^er  10,  -or  the  beneftt 
of  th«  Vermont  State  Teacher's  Re- 
itly«ment  fund,  under  the  auspices  of 
th©  city  teachers.         .,^,;«a-ai*«. 


Miss  Keller  in  Tell   Story  of  Her  I*Me.' 

Helen  Kellrr's  first  appearance  is  an^ 
nounced  for  Tuesday  evening.  November 
10,  at  the  First  Church.  Miss  Keller 
[win  i)e  accom,panied  by  her  life-long 
Ifriend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy,, 
(Miss  Anne  Sullivan),  who  will  prelude 
Miss  Keller's  remarks  with  an  account 
of  her  remarkable  life  development.  She 
has  been  with  Miss  Keller  ever  since 
Helen  was  seven  year^'  old— telling  of 
her  acquisition  of  speech,  her  prepara- 
tion for,  and  graduation  from  college, 
and  her  conquest  o-".  sr  seemingly  un- 
conquerable physical  difficulties  and  im- 
possibilities. Helen  Keller's  own  story  of 
her  life  has  never  been  told  from  a  pub- 
lic platform  in  this  city  as  she  will  tell 
It  on   this  occasion.  'Adv.) 

BEST-LOVEO   AMiiRlC/iN.! 


HKIjKX    KELLiIilli    TO     SPKAK      AT 
■ '  nun  111.    CHURCH. 


Woi|[Jerful  Woman  C( 


1 
Coming  to  Liecturel 

in  New  Bedford,  Nov.  24th,  Withj 
Her  Teacher,  Mi*s.  Macy — You  Be- 
lieve in  Miracles  as  Yon  Listen. 


Probably  the  moat-loved  woman  in 
America — certainly  the  best-known 
and  most-admired  woman  in  America 
— has  consented  to  come  to  New 
Bedford  to  speak,  thus  putting  this, 
city  upon  the  map  of  really  import- 
ant lecture  points.  On  Nov.  24th' 
Helen   Keller,   with   her  teacher,   Mrs. 


Maey — or  Anne  M.  Sullivan — will  lec- 
,ture  at  the  White  church.  All  Now 
Bedford  will  want  to  hear  her,  of 
course. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of 
Helen  Keller:  How  she  was  born 
deaf  and  blind,  and  did  not  learn  to 
make  on^KuastiMHaisite  sound  until  sh( 
was  10  years  old,  and  then  througt) 
the  efforts  of  her  remarkable  teacher 
Mrs.  Macy,  began  to  say  her  iirsi 
spoken  words;  how  she  finished  a 
college  course  at  Radcliffe  with  high 
honors — a.  thing  that  has  been  done 
at  Radcliffe  by  few  -vfomeij  possessed 
of  all  their  faculties;  how  her  books 
alone  would  make  her  famous,  and 
have  been  translated  into  15  differ- 
ent languages;  and  how,  after  20 
years  of  unceasing  effort  this  won- 
derful woman,  Helen  Keller,  was  at 
last  able  to  make  audiences  under- 
stand her,  and  is  today  called  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  lecturers  in 
America. 

In  the  early  years  of  Helen  Keller's 
life,  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  she  wanted  a  doll,  as  every  lit- 
tle girl  does.  She  had  never  seen  a 
doll,  she  could  not  ask  for  a  doll,  but 
how  she  longed  for  one!  That  was^ 
her  first  key  to  the  outer  world, — the 
desire  of  the  little  deaf,  blind  and 
dumb  girl  for  a  doll  when  her  teacher 
at  last  came  to  understand  it,  and  to 
make  Helen  Keller  understand  that 
she  understood.  J.jittle  by  little  other 
ideas  came  to  the  shut-in  childish 
mind,  at  last  she  understood  the  sys- 
tem of  finger  spelling,  and  after  tliat 
everything    else   seemed    easy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  lecture  is  Mrs.  Macy's  account 
of  these  difficult  early  j^ears,  when  the 
little  girl's  mind  was  still  gropng 
about  in  the  dark.  After  she  tells 
the  audience  her  story,  Helen  Keller 
is  introduced,  and  speaks  on  the  sud- 
ject  of  happiness — and  surely  no  one 
is  better  able  to  speak  on  that  than 
this  woman  who  has  determinedly 
pieced  together  her  hapiJiness  in  a  way 
that  would  have  seeerried  impossiblti 
to  a  less  gallant  fighter  than  she  is. 

It  is  not  really  a  lecture;  it  is  a 
little  talk  to  the  audience  about  her 
own  life,  and  the  remarka.ble  experi- 
ences she  has  had.  She  is  said  to 
be  as  interesting  a  talker  as  she  is  a 
writer.  Her  articulation  is  so  distinct, 
that  when  she  spoke  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  in 
the  country,  not  a  syllable  was  missed 
in  the  farthest  corner. 

"She  held  a  great  audience  spell- 
bound   with    spoken    words    from    lips 


HELiEX  KKLLtU  A.\i>  lihll  TKACHER,  MlfS.  MACY 


that  long  were  dumb,"  as  a  Boston  pa-^ 
per  put  it.  And  certainly  one  be- 
ilieves  in  miracles  as  he  listens  to  the 
words  of  the  woman  who  so  long  wa^j 
dumb,  and  knows  by  her  descriptions 
that,  thougri  sightless,  she  has  the 
gift   of  seeing. 

One  of  the  very  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  lecture  is  at  its  conclu- 
sion, when  the  audience  is  permitted 
;to  ask  questions  of  Mrs.  Macy,  which 
are  transmitted  to  Helen  Keller  and 
ianswcred  by  her.  All  kinds  of  ques- 
rtions  are  asked,  and  in  her  manner  of 
aiiswering  them  Helen  Keller  shows 
{what  a  wonderful  use  she  makes  of 
her   senses. 

i  "Could  you  tell  me  whether  it  was 
a  large  audience?"  someone  asked  her 
at    one    of    her    lectures. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  very  large  one," 
she  answered  promptly.  "I  know 
(because  I  felt  the  vibration  of  many 
Ifeet  in  motion,  and  because  the  air 
was   so    dense   and   warm." 

"Did    they    applaud    you?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  could  tell  that  by  .the 
vibrations    of    the    air." 

"But  anyhow,"  said  someone  tri- 
umphantl5%  "how  can  you  tell  when 
your  audience  is  'interested?" 

"They  always  are!"  smiled  Helen 
Keller. 

Somietimes  when  there  is  no  possi- 
jble  chance  of  Helen  Keller's  really 
•f-being  able  to  answ^er  a  <iuestion  cor- 
^recently,  she  displaj's  a  ready  wit, 
•and  sportsnianslike  readiness  to  guess 
[at  the  answer  anyhow  that  promptly 
Iwins  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
■People  have  asked  her  such  impossi- 
ible  questions  as  "What  color  is  my 
dress?"  Of  course,  no  blind  person 
could  possible  answer  a  question  like 
that. 

"Blue,"  Helen  Keller  will  guess, 
'mischievously.  And  when  told  that 
jit  was  not  blue,  but  red,  she  will  add 
I  saucily,  "Oh,  you  know,  do  you? 
Then  why  did  you  ask  me?" 

You  don't  know  h6w  happy  y.pu 
really  are  until  you  have  heard  Helen 
Keller  speak  on  happiness,  Novem- 
bei%;24,  at  the  White  church. 


^Q^;^OW^,  VA,a.bS..YVAorv\\;.vg:    Qs>^ 
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ST  JOHNSBURY. 

ST  JOHNSBURY.  Nov  7— Through  the 
«torts  of  the  State  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund  Association  an  opportunitj-- 
will  be  given  Monday  evening  to  hear 
Miss  Helen,^Keller  and  her  instructor, 
Mrs  Macy,  iilTri'  ^wijl  li  i  i  in  i  on  "Hap- 
piness." 


Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  blind 
m  who  Is  caUei  by  Edwin  Markham 
[■The  most  interesting:  being  on  the 
Manet,"  and  who  is  to  speak  at  the  First 
Church  to-morrow  night,  first  began  to 
address  audiences  her  voice  did  not 
carry  far,  whereupon  she  proceeded  to 
take  another  step  forward  In  her  remark- 
able career.  She  placed  herself  under 
the  instruction  of  Charles  White,  a 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  greatly  Im- 
proved her  speaking  voice.  For  the  last 
two  years  her  public  appearances  have 
Jjeen   very  siiccessful. 


Helen  KeUer. 


A  rf.markable  woman,  indeed  two 
remaricable  women,  are  to  visit  Bur- 
lington tomorrow,  namely  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  young  woman 
■*vho  was  edu-cated  from  deafness  and 
blindness  to  an  accomplished  woman, 
Vv-jth  intellect  of  clear  thought,  to 
read  and  write  and  communicate  the 
thoughts    of  her    very    active    miAdV 


iiKs  it  has  ever  beenknowll 
experience.  It  was  indeed 
a  difficult  task,  but  her  teacher.  Miss 
Annie  Sullivan  (now  Mrs.  Macy) 
overcame  all  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difiiculties. 

These  remarlcallc  women  vrill 
si^eak  in  First  Chureh,  Both  'are 
worth  hearing-.  Mr3.  Macy  will  show 
how  she  first  vcas  able  to  commun- 
icate with  the  child's  mind  through 
a  natural  craving  for  a  doll;  then 
how  other  words  and  ideas  came  one 
by  one,  and  how  finally,  one  day,  the 
j whole  system-  of  finger  sioellins 
dawned  on  Helen  Keller,  and  the 
barrier  .  to  the  outsfcTe  v^^orld  vv^as 
passed. 


.,*»i.i!Tr.'5i?«'"' 


ILER  COMING 

of  unremitthig, 
patient  effort  and  study  guided  al- 
ways by  the  g^enius  of  her  friend  and 
teacher,  Mrs,  John  Macy,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, will  on  Tuesday  evening  tell  Bur- 
]ing1;on  people  at  the  First  church  the 
real  story  of  her  life.  Depr*Y«>4  of  her 
sense  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the 
power  of  speech  since  infancy,  this 
famous  woman  now  in  the  carlj'' 
thirties,  has  at  last  acquired  a  speak- 
ing voice  that  is  adequate  for  public 
addresses.  This  is  her  latest,  her 
crowning  achievement,  probably  the 
jnost  remarkable  accomplishment  in 
the  history  of  education. 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  BURLINGTON. 


Most    Worderful     Illustration    of    Tii- 

umph   of    IVlind   Over    Physical 

Disadvantages 

Tq  see  and  hear  Helen  Keller  and 
her  teacher  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy  is 
an  inspiration.  The  inward  and 
outward  happiness  of  this  deaf  and 
blind  young  girl  despite  her  afflic- 
tion, her  patience,  her  perseverencci 
and  the  ncA'Ci-  falling  lovo  and  min- 
istration of  her  teacher  is  a  beauti- 
ful thing.  Nothing-  short  of  marvel- 
bus  is  tlie  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment of  ihese  two  women. 

Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  3.  Macy  appearea  at  the  First 
Churcli  last  evening  under  the 
auspices  of  the  teachers  of  the  city. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  add<Hi  to  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund.  Superin- 
tendent Chittenden  introduced  the 
two  speakers. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  her  story  first. 
She  said  that  until  people  knew  how 
Helen  Keller  wahj  taught,  if  she 
graduated  from  college  and  how  she 
kept  in  touch  with  current  topics, 
they  were  not  ready  to  listen  to  l^r. 

Twenty  seven  year?,  ago  Mrs. 
Macy  was  first  called  to  her  work  of 
love  and  ministration  for  the  little 
seven  year  old  Heleu  Keller.  She 
herself  had  been  almost  totally  blind 
until  an  operation  restored  an  im- 
perfect sight.  She  had  learned  from 
Laura  Bridgeman  to  speak  the  deaf 
and  blind  alphabet. 

The  day  Mrs.  Macy  arrived  at  the 
Keller  home,  little  Helen  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  waiting  for  some- 
thiiig  which  she  had  seemed  to  feel 
all  day  wa."^  goiug  to  happen.  She 
( 'I'll  J  nor.  be  xold.  Only  the  crudest 
u  •.  L,-.;  could  be  conveyed  to  her  oi' 
could      she  convey     by     signs.     Her 


tc-Et  interest  up  to  this  time  was 
etiiing  to  cat,  the  only  one  of 
|r  senses  she  could  enjoy  and  hei' 
flBiieL'  source  of  amusement  to  take 
off  and  put  on  her  clothes,  which  she 
did  a  aozen  time  a  day. 

Mrs.  Macy  then  outlined  the  awak- 
ening of  the  little     girl's     intellect. 
I  The  first     word     learned     was     doll, 
j  Others  followed.  But  the  real  awak- 
ening was  when  the  teacher  pressed 
her  forehead     and     spelled     "think" 
and  was     instantly     comprehended. 
Constant  repetition     and  association 
;  with      articles  was      the      teaching 
means  used  as  it     is  with     ordmatj 
speech.     In     the     first     3,5  days     18 
I  nouns  and  three  verbs  were  learned. 
'in  four  months  she  was  writing  and 
I  reading  stories   from   raised   letters. 
'      To  enter     college     and     obtain  a 
j  degree  seemed     a  feat     almost     im- 
possible to  all  her  friends     and  ad- 
Ivisers  said  the  teacher,  but  the  little 
jblind  girl  was  not  to  be  gainsaid  in 
iher  desire  for  education.     With  Mrs. 
'ivlacy  as  her  interpreter    she   accom- 
plished   this   tremendous      undertak- 
!ing. 

Miss  Keller  keeps  in  touch  with 
I  current  events,  Mrs.  Macy  conclud- 
'ed  by  the  library  books  and  current 
'magazines  which  are  published  for 
the  blind  and  by  the  help  of  her 
friend. 

j  Miss  Keller  was  brought  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  by  Mrs,  Macy. 
She  has  a  beautiful  appearance  with 
a  smile  of  sreat  charm.  Her  face 
lights  up  when  she  comprehends 
what  is  being  said  to  her  with  un- 
derstanding intelligence.  Although 
Miss  Keller's  voice  is  somewhat  un- 
natural, the  wonder  of  Its  accom- 
jplishment  should  be  considered. 

Miss  Keller  brought  a  message  of 
j"Happinegs,"  the  truth  of  which 
ishone  from  her  face.  But  more 
than  the  lesson  of  happiness  was  in 
the  power  of  her  hearers  to  learn, 
ja  thousand  lesiscns  of  patience,  love, 
service  and  mental  striving.    , 


A    WOIVDERJP'TTI.    WOSLA-N.  ^ 

Everybody  In  Burlington  has  heard  of 
gelen  Keller,  the  wonderful  woman, 
who,  in  s:^te  of  being  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb,  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
more  things  than  It  la  given  the  average 
person  who  is  able  to  see  and  hear  and 
talk  to  accomplish.  The  people  of  Bur- 
lington are  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
"hearing"  this  marvelous  woman  with 
'her  assistant  In  the  person  of  Mrs.  Maey.j 
*her  teacher,  as  told  elsewhere,  and  It  ls| 
.safe  to  say  that  a  host  of  our  readers 
will  want  to  enjoy  this  rare  opportunity. 
One  who  has  never  seen  God's  gracious 
[feunlight,  or  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
^.art,  and  who  has  never  heard  the  Insplr- 
f\ng  strains  of  ennobling  music  or  llsr 
tened  to  the  still  more  inspiring  prattle 
of  a  beautiful  child's  voice,  can  not  know 
fully  what  has  been  missed,  and  we  who 
have  these  manifold  blessings  can  not  be 
ifcoo  thankful  for  what  we  have  and  what 
'.yfe  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  Yet  Miss 
Keller  ie  a  happy  woman,  and  is  doing, 
a  grand  work,  thereby  affording  each  of! 
Us  a  worthy  and  Inspiring  example. 


HelenKpller's   Ijecture  To-night. 

i  The  Interest  showp  in  the  announced 
lecture  by  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher 
and  companion,  Mrs.  John  Macy,  at  the 
First  Church  this  evening  has  already 
proven  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able human  chronicles  ever  told,  and 
those  who  have  heard  Miss  Keller  realize  | 
that  there  could  be  no  stronger  example 
•of  optimism  and  courage  shown  than  in 
this  triumph  of  one  thrice-barred  from 
the  world.  "Blindness,"  said  Helen  Kel-| 
ler  recentlj',  "is  thought  by  those  who! 
don't  know  to  increase  the  power  of 
other  senses.  That  is  not  so.  The  habit 
of    patience    is    the    only    compensation. 


!The  great  obstacle  still  remains."  'One 
!can  only  realize  the  amount  of  Helen 
i  Keller's  patience  after  hearing  her  speak, 
and  aft^r  seeing  how  she  has  made  the 
outside  world  come  to  her  and  become  a, 
[normal  part  of  her  life.  O^dv.) 


T^vC^vJ  ^edliyovdU,   >y\auSS.,    SUa.w<Aa^^<^ 
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H^g^   KEIil/ER   COMES^ 


To     Appear     at     tlie     White     Cftiijfc 
Nov.   24tli. 

Helen  Keller's  first  appearance  i 
New  Bedford  will  take  place  at  th 
White  church  on  the  evening  of  No'' 
24,  wljien,  with  her  teacher,  she  wi 
lecture   on   "Happiness." 

Mrs.  John  Macy  (Miss  Anne  M.  Sul 
livan),  the  lifelong  friend  and  teache 
of  Miss  Keller,  will  tell  of  her  exper! 
ence  with  this  interesting  pupil,  wh 
has  been  in  her  constant  companion 
ship  and  tutelage  from  the  time  Helc 
was  seven  years  of  age.  She  will  b 
followed  by  Miss  Keller,  who  wi; 
relate  with  her  own  lips  the  real  stor. 
cf  her  life,  a  story  that  in  its  revela 
tions  of  fine  sensibilities,  of  indomi 
table  courage  and  pa.tience,  of  a  per 
fiBct  mind  struggling  to  the  light,  car 
ries  a   message  of  rare  inspiration. 

Probably  no  woman  holds  a  firme: 
place  in  the  he«-rts  of  Americans  thar 
Helen  Keller.  Deaf  and  blind,  anc 
for  many  years  dumb,  Miss  Keller  has 
■won  the  sympathy  and  love  of  .count- 
less people  in  all  classes  of  life.  Ano 
r.ow  that  she  has  at  last  acquired  the 
power  of  speech  she  delights  in  ex- 
pressing to  her  audience  her  joy  in 
■what  she  calls  her  "new  birth,"  the 
dawn   of  what  to  her  is  a  new  exist- 


— ^ 

^KELLER'S  LECTURE 

tiargre  Audience  Hears '  Interesting:  lilf  e 
Story  ol  Wonderful  W^oman. 

the  lecture  given  last  evening  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller  at  the  First  Church  seemed 
jittle  short \  of  a  miracle  when  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  path  of  one  who  has  been 
blind  and  deaf  since  infancy  are  taken 
)nto  consideration.  The  audience  taxed 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  church,  chairs 
"oeing  placed  in  the  aisles  and  a  large 
number  istanding.  Miss  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy,  appeared^ 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  teachers  of  thej 
3ity,  the  proceeds  from  the  lecture  to' 
,be  added  to  the  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Mrs.  Macj\  who  has  been  Miss  Keller's 
teacher  since  she  was  a  little  less  thani 
^even  years  of  age  and  through  whose 
Jatience  and  preseverance  she  has  been' 
able  to  receive  her  education,  was  intro- 
duced by  Superintendent  M.  D.  Chitten- 
den. Mrs.  Macy  outlined  the  story  of  the 
blind  girl's  life  from  the  time  she  came 
into  it,  27  years  ago,  and  related  In  an 
Interesting  manner  the  methods  she  had 
used  in  teaching  Miss  Keller  first  how 
to  talk  with  her  fingers  and  then  In  t\ 
natural  way.  Mrs.  Macy  was  herself 
most  totally  blind  until  the  age  of 
years,  when  an  operation  restored  h^ 
eight  in  part. 

Miss  Keller,  when  first  seen  by  he^ 
teacher,  was  a  wilful  child,  but  inquisi- 
tive about  all  things.  She  was  not  bort^' 
blind  and  deaf,  as  many  think,  but  the 
afflictions  came  following  an  ilTfiess  <vhen 
ehe  was  but  a  few  months  of  age  and  Ir 
no  way  impaired  her  physically.  Many  of 
the  stories  of  the  teaching  had  their  pitl 
ful  side  as  well  as  they  showed  that  thi 
little  girl  had  a  will  of  her  own,  like  the 
normal  child. 

The  first  word  taught  to  the  little 
girl  was  the  word  doll.  One  broughl 
to  her  by  her  teacher  was  appropri- 
ated immediately  upon  being  taker 
from  the  trunk.  The  doll  was  take* 
from  her  and  the  teacher  formed  thi 
signs  with  her  hands,  making  her  dc 
likewise    before   it   w^as    returned.        Ii 


jthis  way  the  teaching  of  words  was 
Ikept  up,  the  deaf  child  being  taughi 
iby  constant  repetition  and  association 
articles,  much  as  other  children  are 
[taught  by  their  mothers.  In  the  firsrt 
(25  day«  18  nouns  were  learned  ana 
[three  verbs.  Three  of  these  we^ 
names  the  girl  herself  wanted  to 
[know  but  the  real  understanding  caWI 
when  the  teacher  cleared  up  the  d!tf- 
jference  between  the  words  mug,  milM 
iand  water.  She  took  the  blind  girl  to 
the  pump  and  as  she  held  a  mug  be- 
ineath  the  spout  pumped  her  mug  fu]!| 
of  water,  at  the  same  time  spelling 
ithe  word  water  into  her  other  hand 
The  girl  then  pointed  to  the  pump  anc 
jthe  many  other  things  at  hand  whicl 
were  spelled  to  her  and  in  a  Tfe^ 
hours  slie  had  been  taught  30  n^ 
[words.  In  four  months  she  was  wrilk 
ing  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  was 
reading  from  raised  letters  such  stor- 
ies as  "Babes  In  the  Wood."  F'roni 
then  on  she  .advanced  with  rapid 
strides  to  the  time  she  entered  Rad- 
icllffe  College.  She  keeps  in  tcmch 
with  happenings  of  the  day  throu^ 
her  library  of  books,  current  maga- 
zines and  her  friends,  who  are  work- 
ing in  all  fields  of  life. 

Miss  Keller  was  brought  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Macy.  Her 
Ivoice,  while  not  natural,  carried  to  all 
jParts  of  the  church.  She  spoke  slow- 
ily  and  most  of  her  words  were  under- 
Stood,  the  meaning  of  her  sentences 
;being  easily  followed  from  the  words 
coming  before  and  after  those  not 
derstood.  The  message  she  brought 
dealt  with  "Happiness,"  the 
point  being  that  the  only  life  woVth 
[living  is  that  which  Is  shared  wifh 
lothers,  and  to  be  entirely  happy  it 
necessary  to  share  your  happinesl 
jwith  others.  She  spoke  in  glowing 
iterms  of  her  teacher  who  had  brought 
light  into  her  dark  life,  and  brought 
her  talk  to  an  end  with  the  words; 
("The  world  is  full  of  miracles.  Loot 
for  tliem  and  you  will  find  them." 
[  An  idea  of  the  insight  into  life  whicl 
Miss  Keller  has  was  shown  in  th« 
[answers  which  she  gave  to  questions 
■  asked  by  members  of  the  audience.  The 
questions  were  interpreted  through  Mrs. 
iMacy,  'Miss  Keller  holding  one  hand  to 
Iher  mouth  and  throat,  her  answers  being 
spoken.     On     being    asked    if    she    heard 


the  applause  following  her  address  she 
replied  that  she  did,  "with  my  feet." 
She  was  asked  if  she  did  not  think  one 
of  her  greatest  pri\ileges  was  that  ot 
serving  God,  to  which  she  answered 
"yes,  and  to  love  our  fellow  men."  One 
man  asked  if  she  had  a  clear  idea  ol 
architecture.  This  had  been  explained 
to  her  by  a  man  in  Belgium  ^ith  a 
dressmaker's  wheel  with  which  he  traced 
outlines  of  buildings.  A  woman,  through 
her  husband,  wanted  to  know  if  she 
found  any  enjoyment  in  shopping.  Her 
answer  brought  down  the  house:  "Am 
I  a  woman?  I  love  pretty  clothes."  AVhen 
asked  what  study  she  most  enjoyed  In 
college  she  replied  philosophy.  She  ex- 
plained that  she  could  feel  the  rhythm 
of  music  with  her  whole  body  as  she 
could  the  roar  of  waterfalls.  She  said 
that  the  beautiful  scenery  with  the  lake 
and  mountains  beyond  had  been  describ- 
ed to  her,  but  that  her  interpretation  of 
the  beauties  of  scenery  had  been  gained 
through  the  poets. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Macy  aliUMTifflfl  ftl*lved  in  the  city  yester- 
day from  Wrentham,  Mass.,  from  which 
place  they  motored,  registering  at  the 
Hotel  Vermont. 


HELEN  KEliTOMF, 
lEflE  SW  eE: 


After  20  years  of  unremitting,  patient 
effort  and  study,  guided  always  by  the; 
genius  of  her  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs. 
John  Macy,  Helen  Keller  will,  on  Dec.  11, 
tell  Pawtucket  people  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
the  real  story  of  her  life.  Deprived  of 
her  sense  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the, 
power  of  speech  since  infancy,  this  fa- 
mous  woman,   now  in  the  early  thirties,! 


has  at  last  acquired  a  speaking  voice 
that  is  adequate  for  public  addresses. 

This  is  her  latest,  her  crowning  achieve- 
ment, probably  the  most  remarkable  ac- 
complishment in  the  history  of  educati(Jn. 
There  have  been  others  which  scientists 
unanimously  declared  would  be  impossible 
for  her:  The  writing  of  several  success- 
ful books,  the  graduation,  cum  laude, 
from  the  full  course  at  Radcliffe  College. 
But  none  pays  higher  tribute  to  her  pa- 
tience, intellect  and  cheerful,  sunny  na- 
ture than  this  culmination  of  her  greats 
est  ambition. 

It  is  a  real  message  that  she  brings  to 
her  audience,  the  full  import  of  which  is 
told  by  Mrs.  Macy  in  the  introduction  she 
will  give  to  Miss  Keller's  address.  It  Is  a 
?tory  of  cheeriness  and  sunshine  told  by 
one  who  has  come  out  of  the  darRness 
into  the  light.  ",'■•■,    ■    ■' 


"WolJ    H  edk.>-?Y-cL  ,  VWa^^S.,  S'w^auwcLA.TTc^. 


1 
MARVELLOUS  W#KN. 

TTKTi^JVKKTyTyKR     CAIil/ED     MOST 
WONDEE^UIi    AMERICAN. 


Will  Speai:  Nov.  24th  at  White 
Church — Ti-ied  for  10  Years  to 
lieam  to  Talk,  and  Is  Now  Remark- 
able  IJecturer. 


Helen  Keller,  who  will  speak  at  the 
White  church  on  Nov.  24  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Happiness,"  is  the  one  woman 
|in  America  who  most  m.akes  people 
believe  in  miracles.  There  is  no  other 
t  story  quite  so  marvelous  as  this  one 
I  of  the  little  g-irl  who  was  blind  and 
ideaf  from  babyhood,  and  who  did  not 
learn  to  speak  one  word  until  she  was 
10  years  old. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  any 
one  that  a  girl  lacking  both  sight  and 
hearing  should  take  up  higher  educa- 
tion and  win  marked  distinction  in 
the  pursuit  of  her  studies,  as  Helen 
Keller  did  at  Radcliffe  college.  Every 
task    cost    her   infinite    labor    and^  pa- 


tience.  The  smallest  text  book  be- 
comes a  large  one  when  printed  in  the 
raised  letters  system,  and  there  was 
a  certain  irony  in  the  idea  of  the 
blind  girl  sitting  with  nine  huge 
volumes  about  her  called  "Green's 
Short  History  of  England."  ' 

Even  while  she  was  yet  in  college, 
Helen  Keller  became  renowned  as  the' 
author  of  books.  "The  Story  of  My 
Life"  was  translated  into  15  different 
languages,  and  all  her  books  were 
very  popular.  The  girl  who  had 
never  looked  upon  a  thing  Avith  her 
physical  eyesight  developed  a  won- 
derful   ability    in    description. 


■iliitj 


Helen  Keller. 


But  of  3,11  Helen  Keller's  almost  su- 
perhuman accomplishments  none 
proved  quite  so  difficult  as  that  of 
learning  to  talk.  It  was  only  after 
ten  j-ears  of  the  hardest  effort  than 
her  talk  was  at  all  articulate  so  that| 
she  could  begin  her  work  upon  the 
lecture  platforna.  But  she  kept  ou 
with  her  work,  until  at  the  present 
time  she  is  called  one  of  the  most 
rernarka.ble  lecturers  who  have  ever 
spoken  in  New  York  city,  or  held  a 
big  a,udienc6  spell-bound  in  Tremont 
Temple,    Boston.  j 

It  is  a  very  unusual  opportunity* 
that  the  people  of  this  city  will  have 
,fm.  November    24th,    as   Helen    Keller, 


as  a  rule  has  spoken  only  in  the 
la-f-er  cities  of  the  United  States, 
wath  her  will  be  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Alacy,  or  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  as 
ieverybody  knows  her,  the  almost  life- 
|Iong-  friend  a.nd  instructor  of  Helen 
Keller.  Mrs.  Macy  will  tell  of  the 
early  days  when  she  began  the  stu- 
pendous task  of  educating  the  little 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  of  how  at 
last  the  child  made  known  her  long- 
ing for  a  doll,  of  how  she  was  able 
to  convey  the  touch  sj^stem  of  con- 
versation to  the  mind  of  little  Helen 
Keller,  who  soon  delighted  in  setting 
forth  all  her  thoughts  in  it.  When 
she  stumbled  over  her  pet  dog  On  the 
rug,  the  little  girl  would  stoop  over 
and  swiftly  spell  out  a  sentence  beg- 
ging his  pardon;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  dog  understood. 

After  Mrs.  Macy's  reminiscences 
Helen  Keller  will  speak  to  her  audi- 
ence on  the  subject  of  "Happiness." 
She  knows  m_ore  about  that  than  most 
persons,  having  built  up  her  own 
happiness  so  painstakingly  out  of  al- 
most nothing.  Then  she  will  answer 
the  rjue.stions  asked  by  the  audience, 
as  sp.^ljed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Macy,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the   entire  program. 

See  Helen  Keller  and  happiness  on 
the   evening  of  Nov.   24th. 


"Jke^       1  nx..  P  U\^5  Ue^-<"S^    "UJ-e^-e- f^.. 
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The  "girl"  in  Georgette  Le  Blanc's  "The 
Girl  Who  Found  the  Blue  Bird"  (Dodd, 
Mead)  is  Helen  Keller,  and  the  title  of  the 
book  was  taken  from  Maeterlinck's  play  o|/ 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  which  in  the  drama  symbol- 
izes happiness.  While  on  a  trip  in  this  coun-' 
try,  Georgette  Le  Blanc  (Madame  Maeter- 
linck) visited  Helen  Keller  and  became  a 
friend  of  the  wonderful  blind  girl.  The  pres- 
ent book  grew  out  of  her  admiration  for  Helen 
Keller's  many  accomplishments  and  her  beau- 
tiful disposition,  and  is  said  to  be  a  most 
human  document. 


i^ -L-rluwa^tTow  .   lit'.,  rr-&>fc  TVes: 
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The  visit  of  Miss  Heje:y^^  ICeller  to  this 
city  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting events  of  the  season  but  added 
in  the  nefg-hborhood  of  $2S5  to  "^Ke  teach- 
ers'  retirement  fund. 


YVevJ   Be^dUirOToL.  Ty^A/SS.,  StXyA^^dLa^-rdL, 
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S  hIlEN  KELLER  COMES.  1 


-THE    HAPPIEST    PETISON  '    WIIiL 
EXPItAIN    WHY. 


Speaks  at  WWt«  Church  OA  Novem- 
ber 24th — Accompaiiiod  by  Her 
Teacher,  Mrs.  Macy — ^A  Keuaark- 
able  licoturer. 


The  happiest  person  In  the  whole 
■world  is  not  the  one  who  has  every- 
thing he  wants,  and  no  hard  work  to 
Btare  him'  out  of  countenance.  The 
happiest  person  is  tho  one  who  has 
ta  work  towards  his  happiness 
through  a  solid  barri°r  of  the  very 
hardest   kind  of  work. 

At  least,  that  is  what  Helen  Keller, 
"the  most  wonderful  woman  in 
America"  will  tell  her  audience  at 
the  White  church  oh  the  evening  of 
Nov.  24th.  No  tasks  could  be  more 
g-igantic  than  tJie  ones  accomplished 
by  the  remarkable  blind  and  deaf 
girl  who,  until  she  was  almost  20 
y^ars  old  could  scarcely  speak  a 
word  that  was  intelligible.  Winner  of 
a  "cum  laude"  degxee  from.  Radcliffe 
college,  author  of  several  books,  one 
of  which  "The  Story  of  My  Life" 
has  been  next  to  the  Bible  the  mostj 
widely   read   one  in   the   world   during] 


I  the  last  few  years,  Helen  Keller  has 
'  worked.  How  she  did  things,  what 
I  fun  It  all  was — that  is  what  she  will 
|te!li  the  crowd — for  assuredly  there 
will  be  a  crowd — at  the  White 
church  Nov.   24th. 

(      Next   to   Helen   Keller   herself,    it  is 
doubtful      whether      there      lives      in 
America    today   a    more    unusual   wo- 
rnan  than  her  teacher,  Anne  M.  Sulli- 
van,   or    Mrs.    Macy   as   she    is    today. 
(It    was    her    task    to    establish    com- 
j  munication  between  the  little  entirely 
!  shut-in    child   and      the      big,    difficult 
outer     world.        Before     Miss     Keller 
speaks,    Mrs.    Macy    will    address    the 
audience,    telling-    them    just    how    she 
I  made  the  first  steps  in  this  direction, 
I  how    hard    she    tried,    how    hard    the 
!  little  g-irl  had  to  try,   before  anything 
Was  accomplished. 

!  Helen  Keller,  they  say,  is  exactly 
I  like  other  women  to  meet.  As  she 
!  stands  before  her  audience,  and 
!  smiles  at  them,  no  one  could  ever 
!  guess  that  she  does  not  see  the  faces 
I  bfefore  her.  Her  voice,  as  she  ad- 
j  dresses  the  crowd,  is  so  clear  as  to 
I  be  heard  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
such  large  halls  as  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston.  There  is  nothing  at  all  un- 
I  pleasantly  abnormal  about  Helen 
Keller.  She  has  a  lively  sense  of  hu- 
mor which  appears  in- her  •  telling  of 
the  incidents  of  her  early  life,  and 
i  later  as  she  answers  the  questions  of 
the  audience,  as  they  are  transmitted 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Macy.. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Miss 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  in  New  Bed- 
ford, which  is  fortunate  beyond  the 
usual  lot  of  cities  of  Its  size,  in  hav- 
j^ing  thei^opoprtunity  to  hear  her  here. 


Pc)^wt^oK,e/"t-  .  1^.1..    T^uk)-u^v\.e^ 
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Melen  Keller  Here.  «^' 

Helen  Ke<l#r^'  the  noted  blind  ^rl,  <|v1]l 
tell  Pa wtucket  people  her  life  story  in 
an  ad'dpese-  at  T.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on  Dec. 
11.  It  will  be  Miss  Kellen's  first  visit 
to  this  city  for  a  public  address  and  she 
will  be  accompanied  by  her  friend  and 
...ieacher,    Mrs,,   J0iwj._Macy.  ..- 
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HiiygJNKELLER  IN  HER  HOM 
"How  1  "W¥!ITl"'l'*ear  to  Wrentha 
to  see  her,  and  almost  missed  it,  at 
that.  But  John  Bittman,  from  Riga.j 
Russia,  entertained  me  till  she  came, 
and  I  saw  the  wonderful  study  where 
JNFiss  Keller's  work  is  done,  played 
with  her  dog,  Thora,  and  with  four- 
months-old  Raymond,  of  whom  she  is 
very  fond.  I  saw  the  walk.s  she 
loves,  the  verandas  upon  which  she 
rea,ds,  for  she  is  fondest  of  all  of  the 
outdoors.  Then  Miss  Keller  came 
home  with  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Maoy 
and  Mr.  Macy.  And  1  found  out  that 
the  most  wonderful  thing  about  her  is 
that  ,«ihe  has  so  inucli  fun  out  yt 
things.  She  isn't  'optimistic'  as  thel 
papeis  always  say,  she  is  joyous. 
And  she  has  what  she  calls  'eyes  in 
her  heart.'  Mrs.  Macy  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  women  in  the  world, 
and — but  the  rest  will  be  in  The  Sun- 
day   Standard." 

This   is    what    the    representative   of 
The   iSunday    Standard   said    in   outlin 
ing   the  story  she   got   after  returning 
from    a    visit      to    the    home    of      this 
wonderful   girl. 


-Bos X'o vv.  ,  VVl ac^ss.,    "lJ'uv>Aes- 


The  Girl  Who  Found  the  Blue  Bird. 
While  on  a  trip  to  this  country  Madame 
Maeterlinck  visited  Helen  l\eller  and_^becarae  a 
friend  to  the  wonderful  blind  girl  and  one  of  herj 
most  ardent  admirers.  So  interested  did  she 
become  that  she  has  written  a  book  of  130  pages 
entitled  "The  Girl  Who  Found  the  Blue  Bird," 
and  in  this  book  she  describes  her  visits  to  the 
famous  White  CoHage  at  Wrentham,  and  of  heri 
introduction  to  this  charming  girl  and  her 
friendship  for  her.  Madame  Maeterlinck  wasj 
herself  overcome  with  emotion,  and  never  ceased | 
marveling  at  the  accomplishments,  supremely 
wonderful  in  a  normal  person  but  almost  super- 
human in  one  who  has  not  seen  or  heard  since 
she  was  19  months  old,  and  of  whom  Mark 


Twain's  observation  has  become  almost  a  clas- 
sic: "The  two  most  interesting  characters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen 
Keller."  Of  this  wonderful  girl  Madame  Maet- 
erlinelj's  appreciation  is  most  interesting.  She 
tells  of  Helen  Keller  from  the  personal,  wom- 
an's point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  keenest  appreciation,  admiration  and 
sympathy.  All  admirers  of  Miss  Keller,  and 
they  include  all  that  ever  heard  of  her,  will 
want  this  little  human  document.  The  book 
contains  portraits  of  Miss  Keller  and  Madame 
Maeterlinck  and  would  make  a  beautiful  holiday 
gift.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
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AT  THE  H 


Are  Hardly  Less  Inlerestiog 
is  Remarkabe  Blind  Girl 
of  ^uissh  ae  and  Books. 


I  By    BLANCHE    BRACE. 

"you  have  come  all  the  way  from 
New  Bedford  to  see  me?"  said 'Helen 
Kellei-,  and  she  laughed  as  she  said 
it.       "But    I    am     afraid     that    it    was 


-Helen  Keller  and  Her  Dofj,^ 


Now  great  persons  had  come  frotn 
eA  erj^  corner  of  the  world  to  see  this 
woman  with  the  blue,  understanding 
iinseehig  eyes.  Psychologists  had 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Germany 
to  this  quiet,  quaint  little  village  of 
Wrentham  that  thej-  might  better  un- 
derstand the  workings  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler's wonderftil  mind.  Soine  of  the 
greatest  inventors  and  authors  of 
America  had  loved  to  sit  in  that  pretty 
library,  marvelling  ,at  what  she  had 
accomplished,  as  thej'^  talked  with  her. 
Not  one  of  them  had  ever  thought 
any  distance  too  far  to  come,  with 
Helen  Keller  at  the  other  end  of  it. 
.  Yet  it  was  Helen  Keller's  laugh  that 
impressed  me,  rather  than  the  thought 
of  what  she  had  done.  Suddenly  I 
was  indignant  at  the  many  bungling 
writers  ■who  had  called  her  optimistic. 
She  didn't  possess  any  such  chilly, 
! silly  quality  as  optimism,  at  all, — nCt 
with   that  laugh.      She  was  joyous. 

As    she    spoke,    we    were    seated    to- 
gether in  the  blue-and-rose-cushioned 
j window   seat    of   the    library      of      her 
'home    at   Wrenthnni,    hr-r    ]■. --ntxi-i- •  •  '  ^ 
'teacher,    Mrs.    Macy,      on      the      girl's 
oi.hei'     sic'e.     ail     ^n     tne     piea^'a^.v  .j., 
I  i)si"st      manner      imaginable.      I      was 
really  looking  at  the  wonderful  woman 
of  wliom  I  had  heard  all  my  life,  real- 
ly talking  with  her.      Since  [  iiad  read 
her    "Storj-   of    My    Life"    when    I    had 
been  a  youngster  in  the  upper  grades, 
or  the   first  year  of  high   school  there 
had  been  no  woman  whom  I  had  more 
[admired. 

Yes,  I  had  waited  all  my  life  to 
meet  Helen  Keller,  and — what  seemed 
longer — I  had  waited  almost  all  day. 
,At  7  30  that  morning  I  had  set  out 
upon  the  pilgri}nage  to  Wrentham,  a 
quaint,  quiet  village,  uniquely  out  of 
the  waj-,  and  difficult  to  reach.  They 
►  sell  no  food'  in  Wrentham  of  fore- 
[noons,  and  so,  breakfastless,  I  had  set 
out  for  the  home  of  Helen  Keller. 
People  looked  a,t  me  with  interest  as 
I  made  the  necessarj'  inquiries. 

"You  are  going  out  to  iliss  Kel- 
ler's?" asked  the  driver  of  a  tantaliz- 
ihglj^  odorous  Hulled  Corn  and  Home 
Made  Pickles  Cart.  'A  wonderful 
person,    Miss   Keller    is!"  t 

The  house  answered  his  description 
perfectly, — a  big,  hospitable  white 
house,  with  wide  verandas  and  many 
small  paned  windows.  There  is  a 
stone  wall  around  the  huge  yard,  with 
two  stone  pillars  in  front,  and  an 
avenue  of  maple  trees,  one  of  the 
kind  that  Holmes  says  no  money  can 
buy,  leading  up  to  the  front  door.  The 
bell  was  answered  by  a  man  whom  I 
learned  to_  be  Mrs.   Macy's  chefj   John 


Miss  Keller  Iioves  to  Ilead  Outdoors. 


'^Bittman  from  Riga,  Russia,  and  cer-^ 
tainly,  I  think,  the  politest  man  in  the 
world.  \ 

^liss  Keller?  In  New  Hampsiiire,  ' 
I  he  thought  maybe,  or  maybe  in  Ver- 
mont. She  would  be  home  that .daj% 
or  during  the  nig-ht, — he  could  not 
tell.  Had  I  had  an  appointment  with 
her?  Ah,  well,  it  was  the  fault  of 
that  too  unfortunate  autoniobile,  with' 
whici^  there  had  been  trouble  on  the 
way  back  from  the  lecture. 

But,  yes!  I  was  to  make  myself 
exactly  at  home.  Was  it  then  that 
the  heat  was  right?  Ah,  but  it  was 
too  unforttinate  that  the  lady — you 
could  tell  by  his  voice  that  he  was 
saying  it  with  a  capital — was  not 
there!  But  it  was  well  that  1  had 
come,  and  we  must  hope  thvt  she 
would  arrive  before  too  very  Jong. 
And  perhaps  when  I  was  a  bit  waimer 
I  would  like  to  see  Miss  Keller's  own 
study? 

'  Tnere  Is  hardly  any  room  on  the 
entire  lower  floor  which  might  not  be 
called  the  library,  for  every  one  is 
jthe  home  of  books.  But  the  big  room 
[into  which  John  Bittman  led'  me  was 
[the  library  proper.  It  v/as  all  light 
and  glow,  that  room.  I  think  there 
u^S-T^^  Gig'ht  windows  in  it,  largre  ones. 
\iniiampered  by  draperies.  The  rugs 
were  of  soft  rose  color  and  blue  gray% 
and  dull  beautiful  red,  the  chairs  hos- 
pitably big  and  comfortable.  There 
is  the  grand  piano  upon  which  Mr. 
■White  plays  every  Saturda.y  wheii  he 
comes  to  Wrentham  from  the  New 
'Eng'land  Conservatory  of  Music  to 
igive  Helen  Keller  her  lessons  in  voice 
culture. 

f  Pictures  smile  out  at  you  every- 
where. Of  them  I  remember  an  ex- 
jcellent  Mona  Lisa,  inscrutable  as  ever, 
ta  Sistine  Madonna — Raphael's,  it  was 
! — and  two  beautiful  copies  of  Turner 
'in  dull  brown.  On  one  side  of  the 
jflreplace  hung  two  small  photographs, 
k)ne  of  •  Helen  Keller  reacting  the  lips 
lot  Joseph  .Jefferson,  the  other  of  her 
Ispelling  her  thoughts  into  the  great 
lactor's  hand,  while  he  smiled  at  her. 
On  the  other  side  under  a  picture  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  has  long- 
taken  such  an  interest  in  the  girl,  is 
the  original  copy  of  the  poem  about 
Helen  Keller  by  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  printed  in  188  8  in  the 
Independent.  The  last  stanza  is  much 
the  best: 

"Pity    thy    unconttned 
Clear    spii'it,    wliose    enfranchised    ejes 
Use    not    their    grosser    sense? 
.Vii,    no!      Thy    bviglit    intelligence 
Hatli    it.?    own    Pai'adise, — 
A    realm    wlierein   to   hear    and    see 
Things    hidden    from    our    kind. 
Not    thou,    not    thou — 'tis    we-  W^'MISi 

Are   deaf,    are   dumb,   are  biind!"  '^^dH 


Among  the  many  books  in  the  room 
wex'e  all  of  Mark  Twain's,  and  in  the 
osdrner  hung:  his  photograph,  across  it, 
written  in  his  clear  handwriting-,  "To 
Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  with  limitless 
admiration  for  the  work  she  has  ac- 
complished as  a  miracle  worker." 
1  Suddenly  a  huge  Dane,  a  sort  of 
:)ich  golden-brown  as  to  color,  and  al- 
most as  high  as  my  shoulders,  rushed 
into  the  room  and  threw  himself  upon 
me  in   an   excess   of  friendliness. 

"This  is  Thora,"  announced  John 
Bittman,  who  had  followed  more  slow- 
ly. "She  is  but  a  baby  now, — six 
months  old." 

"Goodness!"  I  gasped.  "I'd  like  to 
see  this  awfully  well-named  Thora 
when  she  is  grown-up." 

"Miss  Keller  is  very  fond  of  Thora," 
the  man  told  me.  "Always  they  play 
together,  and  Miss  Keller  has  not  any 
fright  at  all  to  put  her  hand  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dog.  Thora  would  not 
harm   her." 

\  As  if  to  prove  her  gentle  disposi- 
tion, Thora  came  over  and  tried  to 
sit  upon  my  lap;  I  had  never  felt 
so  small. 

"But,  Thora,  you  will  leave  the  hairs 
upon  the  lady!"  rernonstrated  John 
Bittman,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  give  me  so  thorough  a  brushing-up 
as  I  have  never  had  before,  except 
possibly  on  a  Pullman,  where  they 
come  by  the  quarter's  worth.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day  Thora  was  pursuing 
me  with  affection,  and  John  Bittman 
with  a  v.'hiskbroom,  exactly  like  some- 
thing in   a  play. 

Presently,  I  approached  the  sunny 
room,  that  is  Miss  Keller's  study.  At 
the  door  I  stopped,  just  a  bit  awed. 
You  would  feel  that  way  yourself  if: 
you  had  stood  there,  instead,  I  know, j 
for  there  is  always  a  presence  in  thatj 
room,  inAusible  but  very  real — the 
spirit  of  tireless  work,  and  of  invinci-l 
ble  courage.  You  feel  it  there.  Youi 
almost  see  it  at  times,  as  it  dodges 
around  the  corner. 

There  is  a  Braille  typewriter,  with 
its  raised  characters,  and  a  Reming-i 
ton.  upon  which  Miss  Keller  writes} 
much  faster,  they  say,  than  the  ordi-j 
nai->/  person,  though  she  has  neveri 
seen  the  keys.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
the  ribbon  needs  reversing  when  she,' 
does  not  know  it,  and  an  hour's  worki 
is  wasted.  But  to  Helen  Keller's  grit' 
that  means  little.  The  tyijewi'iter 
desks  and  the  table  are  crowded  with 
nianuscript  that  she  has  written.  No- 
body at  all  accustomed  to  -writing 
could  look  about  him  without  a  little 
gasp  at  the  amount  of  sheer  labor 
embodied   in    it. 

One  whole  side  of  the  study  is 
covered  by  Helen  Keller's  huge  books' 
with  their  raised  letters.  They  are  so 
.large    that   two    books    of   the    Bible — > 


'''^aiid  Exodus,  say — requii^e  a 
volume  about  half  the  size  of  a 
Weljster's  Unabridged,  and  "The  Vir- 
ginian" was  printed  in  three  huge, 
dictionary-sized  volunies.  I  liad  nay 
first  little  thrill  of  genuine  liking  for 
Helen  Keller  as  I  stood  looking  at 
her  books,  because  so  many  of  them 
were  favorites  of  rny  own.  Tliere  was 
"Paul  and  Virginia,"  the  first  book 
that  I  remember  having  cried  over; 
there  was  "Tom  Sawyer,"  and  "The 
Old-Fashioned  Girl."  There  was  al- 
most all  of  Stevenson,  inost  to  be 
loved  of  them  all:  there  was  Palgrave's 
/'Golden  Treasury." 

And,  really,  the  versatility  of  Helen 
Keller's  reading  is'  astonishing.  She 
had  read  "The  Oregon  Trail,"  a  fact 
that  raised  her  to  dizzy  heights  in  my 
opinion.  She  had  read  the  Greek 
ma.sters,  and  the  New  England  poets. 
There  was  history,  there  was  science,^ 
there  was  philosophy,  among  the  vol- 
umes in  that  book-case.  But  I  liked 
her  better  for  having  read  "Wild  Ani- 
mals I  Have  Known,"  and  Barrie's 
"Little  White  Bird"  than  for  all  her 
Greek. 

Over  in  the  corner  hangs  the  framed 
sheepskin  that  Miss_  Keller  received 
when  she  finished  I'iadclift'e  college, 
with  its  proud  little  "cum  laude" 
standing  out  in  proc^'  of  v/hat-  a  girl 
who  is  deaf  and  blind  can  do,  when 
she  sets  her  mind  and  her  heart  to  it. 

There  is  a  big  window  seat  in  the- 
study,  too,  but  here  it  was  full  of. 
potted  chrysanthemums,  all  a  mass  of 
pale  pink  bloom.  The  windows  gave 
[Upon  a  wonderful  view,  a  long  stretch 
!of  autumn-touched  levels,  and  in  the 
distance  what  in  Massachusetts  pass 
for  hills.  There  was  a  glass  fronted 
;door  in  the  corner  that  opened  direct- 
ly into  a  big,  brushy  pine  tree  that 
might  have  been  growing  upon  some 
western  mountain.  And  the  mistress' 
of  the  study  would  never  see  this! 

Back  in  the  library  once  more,  I 
sat  doT\-n  with  "Margaret  Ogilvy  by 
iHer  Son,"  but  unlike  Margaret  Ogilvy, 
who  never  knew  when  it  was  meal 
itime,  I  began  to  think  fondly  of  the 
village  tea-room,  open  at  1  o'clock.  So  ' 
I  arose,  and  "with  all  my  inanners," 
like  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  the 
!  irascible  queen  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  crying  "Off  with  her  head!"  said 
I  that  I  thought  I  would  take  a  vvalk, 
and  would  be  back  later. 

"Yet  wait  a  little!"  said  the  polite 
.John  Bittman — when  shall  I  forget 
Mm? — and  in  a  monieni  r'"-'appeared 
vrf,th  a  little  table,  and  a  ti^.y  heaped 
with  the  most  delicious  luncheon  I 
shall  ever  eat.  AVhen  I  protested 
hungrily  and  perhaps  hj-pocritically 
at  the  amount  of  trouble  he  had  taken, 
he  siniled. 
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-Miss  Keller  "IiOol»:ing  at"  tlie  Fine  Workmanship 
^f  a  Bit  of  "Ive  Petit  PaJaii" 
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said  conclusively.  Then,  with  the  nnost 
exquisite  courtesy  of  all,  he  hastened 
to  shut  the  door  upon  my  ravenous 
appetite. 

I  had  alinost  finished  when  a  slim 
maid  with  cheeks  like  rhododendron 
blossoms  came  in,  l^ringing  her  four- 
months  old  son.  Raymond,  to  show 
me.  Kayraond  is  nn  iLdui-able  marvel- 
baby  who  never,  never  cries,  and 
"Miss  Keller  likes  to  hold  him,  some- 
times," hjs  mother  told  m.e  proudly. 
She  came,  she  said,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  and  was  very 
lonely  in  this  America.  Only,  Miss 
Keller  had  been  iri  her  country,  and 
I  often  talked  to  her  of-  it,  a.nd  in 
[French,  since  she  knew  not  well  the 
1  English.  Mrs.  Macy,  too,  was  most 
I  kind.  She  hoped  that  she  mig-ht  long- 
be  tliere. 

My  train  was  to  go  at  4  25,  and  at 
almost  two  while  I  was  hating  gasoline 
and  chauffeurs,  and  all  that  has  to  do 
with  an  automobile,  Thora,  the  thun- 
der-dog, came  tumbling  down  the 
stairs  in   a   fine  fren23'. 

"It  is  they!"  .John  Bittman  informed 
rne  dramatically,  before  he  hastened 
out  to  meet  them. 

With  all  that  I  had  heard  of  Helen 
Keller's  expressive  face,  I  had  never 
imagined  that  she  would  look  so  much 
as  if  she  could "  see.  She  took  my 
hand  in  that  wonderfully  sensitive 
one  of  hers,  and  said  how  sorry  she 
was  that  I  should  have  had  to  wait. 
iThey  had  sent  a  telegram  to  New 
JBedford  which  I  had  not  received. 
:  "But,  oh!"  she  exclaimc'd.  "It  was 
'.glorious!  I  have  been  in  both  the 
iWhite  and  the  Green  mountains  since 
;i  left  home.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
it  does  not  niatter  to  me  to  be  in  the 
I  mountains,  since  I  cannot  see  them. 
[But  I  do  see  them.  I  see  them  with 
jthe  eyes  of  iny  heart.  But  perhaps' 
lybu  have  never  been  in  the  moun- 
!  tains?" 

Ah,  hadn't  I!  I  thought  of  the 
purple  Rockies,  besides  which  these 
1  eas-tern  mountains  look  the  least  bit 
like  papier  mache  stage  ones  in  a 
I  Belasco  setting,  and  the  gleaminjg 
Cascades. 

I  "Yes,"  I  answered  proudly,  as  if, 
i somehow  or  other,  I  had  been  respon- 
jsible  for  the  scenery  out  there,  "T 
Icome  fi'oiTi  the  land  of  big  mountains." 

"You  do  not  mean  the  far  west? 
Seattle?  But  I  was  out  there  only 
last  year,  and  how  I  loved  it!  Tlie 
bigness  of  things  out  there,  and  the 
Ispirit  of  the  mountains!  Do  you  not 
jjniss  it?  I  know,  for  I  miss  it  my- 
iself." 

I  I  kneAv  as  I  looked  at  her,  that  she 
'did  "know"  as  those  born  outside  of 
file  fountain  stretches  almost  never 
tdo,    and    I    had    a    sudden    glimpse    of 


fhe  wonderful  understanding  of  this\ 
woman  who  saw  "with  the  eyes  of  i 
her  heart." 

Of  course  you  w-ant  to  know  how  she 
Ipol^ed?  There  was  nothing  at  all 
fektraordinarj"  about  her  as  she  sat] 
there,  very  simply  dressed  in  a  crepe- 
ce  chine  blouse  and  a  dark  skirt,  her 
curly  dark  hair  done  low  upon  her 
neck,  her  face  animated.  Upon  her 
other  side  sat  Mrs.  Macj^,  the  Ann?. 
Sullivan  of  earlier  years,,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  is  quite  as  wonderful  a  woman 
as  Helen  Keller.  Surely  one  who  ^oes 
as  far  towards  creating-  a  mind  and  a, 
soul  as  Mrs.  Macy  has  done  must] 
understand  the  least  bit  how  God  feels.] 
She  is  a  charming  woman,  ready  with 
v.'orth-while  comments  upon  every  j 
sub.iect,  travelled,  genial  and  merry. 
Helen  Keller  showed  a  disposition 
to  talk  of  the  European  war,  with' 
every  detail  of  which  she  is  thoroughlyJ 
fanniliar.  I 

"It  is  an  awful  thing.  I  think,"  she ' 
said.  "So  many  lives  lost,  sc»  much 
wretchedness,  and  all  to  no  purpose." 
Then  Mr.  Macy,  an  interesting  gen- 
tleiTian  who  seems  to  fit  perfectly  into 
the  little  group  of  which  Helen  Keller 
is  the  center,  went  to  find  me  a  letter 
written  to  her  by  Dr.  Sterne,  the  head 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Psycho- 
logy in  Berlin,  who,  four  or  live  years 
ago  travelled  all  the  way  to  America 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Helen  Kel- 
ler. The  letter  was  a  justification  of 
the  German   position  in  the  war. 

"The  reason  I  send  this  letter  to 
you,"  wrote  Dr.  Sterne,  "is  that  I 
know  that  your  world-ramifj'ing 
house  has  become  a  central  point  for 
wide  spread  communion,  and  that 
from  it  many  invisible  bonds  lead  out 
to  important  personalities." 

Rather  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able 
to  say  about  the  home  of  a  young 
woman,  isn't  it? 

Helen  Keller  asked  with  the  inter-'j 
est  that  she  displays  in  every  subject' 
what   it   is   like   to   be   a    reporter. 

"I  think  I  would  like  it."  she  de- 
clared, smiling.  "Just  life,  isn't  it? 
I    love   people."  ] 

She   told   me   with   animation   about 
some    of   the    great    people   whom    she 
has  met — there  are  so  many  of  them' 
— and   asked   about   some   with   whom  | 
my   M'ork    in    New    York    had    brought  l 
me  into   contact,   seeming  most   of  all' 
interested    in    Mrs.    Emmeline    Pank- 
hurst. 

"She  is  pleasant  in  manner,  you 
say?"  she  asked.  "She  seems  very 
gentle?" 

"She  isn't  half  as  belligerent  as  you 
are,  Helen!"  laughed  Mrs.  Macy, 
pinching  her  hand. 

The  swiftness  ■with  which  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Macy,  or  the  secretary,  Miss 
Thompson,    spell    their    thoughts    into 


'credible.  She  never  answers  them  ex- 
'cept  in  spoken  words,  thoug-h  it  m^ust 
I  often  be  a  great  temptation  to  revert 
;to  her  earlier  method  of  talking.  T^he 
English  that  Helen  Keller  speaks  is 
marvellous,  considering  that  she  has , 
'  no\'er  heard  one  spoken  word.  It  is 
I  a  miracle.  Of  course,  she  speaks 
.rather  slowly,  and  her  tone,  to  some 
extent  lacks  variety,  though  it  is  not 
I  a  monotone,  and  she  talks  with  inuch 
■  animation. 

'      Mrs.  Macy  went  on  to  tell  the  day's 
i  experiences    in    the    difficult    mountain 
roads    in    their    car        Once    they    had 
passed  through  a  snowstorm. 

"It  was  so   cold,  that  it   burned   our 
.cheeks,"  laughed  Helen  Keller,  putting 
up   her  hand   to  her  flushed   face. 
Of   her   books  she   spoke  lovingly. 
"It  is  through  the   poets  that  I  see 
many  things,  and  they  are  real  to  me,'' 
she    said.      "I    am  very   fond   of   many 
of     the     simplest     stories.       'An     Old- 
Fashioned'     Girl'     I     have    read     ma.ny 
times.      But    I    like    the    Bible    best    of 
all.      Did   you    notice    my    new    edition 
of    the    Bible    when    you    were    in    my 
study?" 

Serious  conversation  stopped  as  -we 
were  summoned  to  the  tea-table, 
where  the  polite  John  Bittman  tried 
not  to  look  surprised  when  he  saw 
that  I  was  eating  again,  so  short  a 
time  after  luncheon.  It  was  a  merry 
party  that  sat  about  the  table,  and 
no  one  there  was  merrier  than  the 
girl  at  the  head,  who  did  not  say  "No" 
once,  when  asked  if  she  would  have 
this  or  that,, for  the  mountain  air  had 
made  her  very  hungry.  Over  near 
Mr.  Macy  crouched  Thora,  waitins., 
patientlj",  trying  very  hard  to  keep 
still,  but  occasionally  unable  to  re- 
fi-ain  from  going  up  to  have  a  bit  of 
a  chat  with  Helen  Keller.  Then, 
since  there  neA'er  was  a  man  who 
could  resist  disciplining  a  dog,  Mr. 
Macy  would  command  Thora  <■%— lie 
down,  and  the  immense  creature  would 
obey,  with  comical  m-eekness. 

"Perhaps  you  think  that  it  is  queer 

that  we  let  her  be  in  here,"  said  Helen 

j  Keller.     "But  I  won't  have  a  dog  that 

is    too    good.      I    don't   like    them    too 

}  much    disciplined.       I    want    thein    to 

I  inove  about  a   bit." 

I       "She   has   alwaj^s    had   a   dog,    since 
she  was  a  little   girl,"   explained   Mrs. 
[  Macy.  •  "Plelen  loves  all  simple,   natu- 
ral  things.      You   will  know  from   the 
pictures   I   showed  you   how   fond  she 
is  of  the  out-doors.      She  is  constantly 
there,    sometimes  with  a  book,   some- 
times  just    enjoying   the   wind   on    her 
face.      That  is   one   of  the  things   that 
.  ke<?ps  her  so   well,   I   think.      And   she 
1  does  so  enjoy  things!" 
j       It    was    evident    that    Helen    Keller 
did    "enjoy   things"    from   the   number 


-of-  times  she  laugrhed,  from  the  anima^j 
tion  in  her  face  as  she  spoke,  or 
listened  to  others.  Of  all  the  things! 
I  shall  remember  about  her  in  her! 
home  at  Wrentham,  that  is  the  one| 
that  stands  out  above  all  the  others.: 
I  like  people  who  can  laugh  at  theirj 
work,  and  there  are  not  too  many  of 
them.  People  who  are  cheerful  be-' 
cause  they  think  it  is  their  duty  to| 
be  are  most  oppressive.  But  Helen] 
Keller  latighs  all  tlie  way  from  the] 
simple  merry  heart  that  quite  keeps, 
pace  with  the  remarkable  mind.  Now, 
I  don't  quote  poetry  as  a  rule,  I  real-i 
ly  do  not.  But  I  couldn't  help  think- j 
lug  as  I  watched  her  of  what  Kiplingj 
had  said  about  doing  a  thing  "for  the. 
joy  of  the  working."  Helen  Kellerl 
knows  what  he  meant  when  he  wrote 
that.  < 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  Miss  Keller 
asked  with  especial  interest  about 
New  Bedford,  where  she  is  coming- 
to  lecture  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  24 
at  the   White  church. 

"I've  bee?!  there  before,  and  in 
Fpirhaven  to  see  Mr.  Rogers,"  she 
s-aid.  "But  tell  me  what  it  is  like 
now." 

So  I  tried  to  tell  her  a  little  about 
the  manufacturing  city  with  the 
maritime    past    us    it    looks    to    me.    T,j 

population,  the  streets  where  one 
might  hear  naif  .i  . 
and  none  of  them  English,  interested 
her,  the.v  were  so  different  from; 
Wrentham.  And  I  told  her,  too,  ot\ 
some  of  the  treey  old  streets,  with 
thpir  j)retty  names,  and  of  the  old 
:•;-  -  -r'-,,,  y^yd  hur- 
ried straight  from  Plymouth  Rock 
ic  .New  j...:uioiii,  so  to  speak.  That 
\vci.-i  I  lie  Km  a  of  an  audience  she 
would  have,  1  said — a  varied  one,  but 
all  of  them  alike,  I  thought,  in  their! 
intf^rpst,  in  this  woman  who  has  been 
called  the  most  wonderful  American 
■ — only  I   didn't  .say   that   to   her. 

"I  know  I  shall  love  iti"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  her  rare  enthusiasm, 
which  leaves  you  feeling  comfortably 
that  you  have  told  her  something' 
wojth  while.  "New  Bedford — I  haved 
been  there  before,  and  it  has  always, 
appealed    to    me." 

I  was  driven  towards  the  station  at; 
sunset    time,    a    wonderful    sunset    not 
of     subtle     greens     and     yellows     and] 
purples  as  in  our  western  mountains,  | 
but  of  honest  lowland   reds,   touchingj 
the   low   hills   with   tongues   of   flame,' 
as  the   Bible   would   saj^      For  a    mo-i 
ment   it  seemed   the   saddest  thing  in 
the    world    that    Helen    Keller    would 
never  see  that  sun.set.     And  then  sud- 
denly I   knew  that  she  did  see  it,   as 
you  and  I  never  will  see  a  sunset  in 
our  lives. 
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:    HELEN  KEL 


MARVELIXDUS       LECTURE        AT 
WHITE  CHURCH  LAST  NlGH!t,, 

Wonderful  Deaf  and  Blind  Gtrl  Spoke 
to  Crowded  Church,  With  a  Message 
I      of   Happiness — Mrs.    Macy   Tells   of 
I      Helen  Keller's  Life. 


"Thougrh  I  was  blind,  now  I  see; 
though  I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear; 
thoug-h  I  was  dumb,  now  I  speak,"  de- 
clared Helen  Keller  last  night,  and  a 
hush  that  made  itself  felt  came  upon 
the  White  church,  where  not  one  seat 
I  was  empty,  for  the  big  crowd  sudden- 
ly realized  with  awe  the  truth  of  her 
words,  and,  reverent,  knew  that  a 
miracle  was  taking  place  before  their 
eyes. 

Then  Helen  Keller,  who  has  fought 
her  way  out  into  the  sunlight  of  un- 
derstanding as  perhaps  no  other  per- 
son has  ever  done  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world,  went  on  to  define  happi- 
ness, for  "Happiness"  was  the  subject 
of  her  address: 

"To  make  the  most  of  whatever 
capabilities  God  has  bestowed  upon 
you.  .  .  .To  rejoice  in  the  obstacles  we 
have  overcome.  .  .  .If  we  are  happy  ,to 
share  our  happiness,  since  the  life  for 
each  other  is  the  only  life.  .  .  .Another 
thing  I  want  to  say  to  you:  To  be 
happy,  we  must  learn  to  see  and  to 
hear  right."    . 

To  the  hundreds  who  were  leaning 
forward,  straining  their  ears  not  to 
miss  one  of  the  somewhat  slow,  rath- 
er difficult  but  very  marvellous  words, 
it  was  for  a  moment  hard  to  under^- 
stand  that  they  were  looking  upon 
what  Dr.  James  Carr  Love  has  called 
"The  greatest  individual  achievement 
in  the  whole  history  of  education." 
She  seemed  so  much  like  one  of  them- 
selves, that  smiling,  animated  young 
woman  before  them,  that  it  took  a 
moment  for  them  to  remember  that 
without  _eyes  _^or   ears    or    tongue,    she 


had  made  herself  one  of  them,  living 
a  life  like  their  own,  only  more  round- 
ed   out,    more   nearly    complete. 

"I  have  never  seen  the  stars  shine, 
but  they  shine  in  my  thoughts,"  de- 
clared Helen  Keller  simply.  "There  is 
no  darkness  so  dense  but  the  sunlight' 
of  day  can  find  its  way  through  it. 
Through  the  fingers  of  another,  a  ray 
of  light  pierced  the  darkness  of  my 
life.  Escape  from  darkness  is  a  proof 
of  life." 

When  Mrs.  Macy,  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  teacher  who  has  ever  given 
up  all  her  thoughts  and  all  her  time 
that  another  person  might  have  the 
light  of  understanding,  first  led  Helen 
Keller  upon  the  platform,  shfe  turned 
and  smiled  at  the  audience  in  a  way 
that  made  it  difllicult  for  them  to  re- 
member that  she  could  not  see  them. 

"Dear  friends,"  began  Helen  Keller, 
while  a  profound  hush  fell  upon  the 
.ho-Uj^e.  "I  cannot  see  your  faces.  I 
cannot  hear  your  voices.  But  I  feel 
your  kindness  all  about  me,  and  it 
makes  me  happy. 

"What  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  very 
simple:  We  live  by  each  other,  and  for 
each  other."  And  so  she  had  gone 
on  with  the  short  address  that  is  the 
most  marvelous  one  ever  given,  when 
one  considers  the  odds  against  which 
the  speaker  has  struggled. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening  that  Helen  Keller  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform.  The  pro- 
gram opened  with  three  very  excellent 
numbers  of  the  White  Church  orches- 
tra assisted  by  the  High  School  or- 
chestra, directed  by  Mr.  Arey.  Later 
Miss  Keller  said  how  much  she  had 
enjoyed   that  music. 

Then  Rev.  Frank  H.  Peters,  pastor 
of  the  White  church,  came  forward  to 
introduce  Mrs.  Macy,  better  known 
as  Miss  Anne  Sullivan. 

"I  wish  to  thank  every  one  who 
has  helped  to  make  this  entertain- 
ment a  success,"  said  Mr.  Peters. 
"And  especially  ^o  I  wish  to  thank 
The  Evening  Standard  for  its  gener- 
ous  and    efficient   assistance. 

"We  were  told  at  the  outside  that 
v/hat  we  were  about  to  undertake 
Could  never  be  done, — that  it  would 
not  be  a  success.  It  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  success. 

"Nothing  that  I  have  ever  done  In 
connection  with  my  duties  as  pastor 
of  the  White  church  has  given  me 
greater  pleasure  than  introducing  to 
you  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Macy,  two  of  the  most  reinarkable 
persona^ges   who   have   ever  lived." 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause  Mrs. 
AJacy  came  forward,  a  woman  of  win- 
ning and  magnetic  personality,  a  sug- 
gestion   of   the    power   that   has   gone 


into  her  teacher  of  her  wonderful 
pupil  in  the  way  she  faced  her  audi- 
;  ence. 

She  begB-n  by  saying  that  when 
people  first  met  Helen  Keller  they 
turned  to  her,  the  teacher,  with  a 
torrent  of  questions:  How  did  she 
learn  to  speak?  How  did  Mrs.  Macy 
first  rea,d  understanding's  into  the 
mind  of  a  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
JTirl?  How  did  Helen  Keller  manag-e 
to  graduate  from  Radcliffe  college? 
She  would  undertake,  she  said,  to 
answer   these   questions. 

"Last  March,"  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "it 
was  ,2  7  years  since  I  first  went  to 
Alabama  to  teach  a  little  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  g-irl.  I  myself  had  been 
blind  until  I  was  18  years  old,  when 
an  operation  had  restored  to  me  such 
imperfect  vision  as  I  have.  I  had  no 
special  preparation  for  the  work,  ex- 
cept that  I  had  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  Laura  Brldgeman,  and 
from  her  had  learned  the  manual 
alphabet. 

"At  that  time,  Helen  was  6  years 
and  8  months  old,  a  passionate  and 
willful  little  child,  struggling  against 
the  bars  thati  her  loss  of  faculties  had 
set  about  her.  She  had  been  blind 
and  dgaf  and  dumb  since  she  was 
19  months  old.  But  even  when  I  first 
met  her,  Helen's  mind  was  visibly  ac 
work,  and  the  signs  of  mental  activity 
iwere  unmistakable." 
'  She  went  on  to  tell  how  the  little 
girl  had  rushed  towards,  her,  feeling 
her  face  and  dress  with  eager,  in- 
quisitive little  fingers,  and  making  the 
motion  of  turning  a  key  when  she 
found  that  Miss  Sullivan's  bag  was 
locked,  pointing  to  her  own  mouth  to 
let  the  lady  known  that  she  hoped 
there  would  be  candy  in  the  bag  for 
her. 

She  was  given  the  candy  the  next 
day  when  Miss  Sullivan  unpacked  her 
trunk,  and  also  a  doll  that  Laura 
Bridgeman  had  dressed,  while  Miss 
Sullivan  spelled  into  her  hand  the 
word  d-o-1-1.  Helen  was  puzzled,  but 
after  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the 
word  she  rather  defiantly  spelled  it 
back,  then  grabbed  the  doll,  and 
rushed  down  stairs,  "to  avoid  more 
spelling." 

"I  was  working  with  just  the  same 
material  that  you  are  working  with 
when  you  first  teach  your  child,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Macy.  "Only  the  diffi- 
culties were  increased  a  thousand- 
fold." 

In  2  5  days  Helen  had  learned  18 
nouns  and  3  verbs,  having  herself 
asked  for  three  of  the  nouns.  There 
came  a  wonderful  day  when  she  first 
understood  that  everything  had  a 
name.  In  a  few  hours  she  had  learn- 
led  more  than  30  more  words. 


"The  prison  door  was  opened,"  said 
Mrs.  Macy.  "From  that  moment, 
Helen  was  a  radiant  little  child.  That 
night  she  crept  into  my  arms  for  thrt 
first  time,  and  kissed  me  of  her  own 
accord." 

In  four  nnonths  Helen  was  writing 
simple  letters  to  her  friends;  in  six 
she  was  reading  little  stories  in  raised 
print  books,  and  acting  them  out,  re- 
serving always  the  star  parts  for  her- 
self, as  children  do.  She  had  been  told 
that  people  were  sorry  when  she  was 
naughty,  so  she  howled  aloud  as  she 
spanked  her  doll,  meanwhile  spelling 
into  her  teacher's  hand,  "I  am  very 
sorry  that  Nancy  is  so  naughty." 

"Did  you  tell  her  so?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"No,   for   Nancy  has  no  think." 

Helen  also  discovered  with  early 
philosophy  that  "Man  has  too  many 
forgets,"  and  made  so  celebrated  a 
visitor  as  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
write  down  directions  for  caring  for 
her  doll.  She  was  told  that  Mother 
Nature  had  made  the  flowers,  and  the 
horses  and  the  beautiful  clouds. 

"And  the  too  many  bugs?"  asked 
the  little  girl  quickly.  And  upon  be- 
ing answered  in  the  afflrmative,  she 
gave  out  that  she  thought  "Mother 
Nature  has  too  many  children."  She 
wanted  to  know,  too,  what  Father  Na- 
ture  did. 

Helen  had  always  acute  sensations 
and  vivid  ways  of  describing  them.  An 
unripe  persimmon  "pulls  me  together 
all  over."  A  fluttering  butterfly  she 
had  caught  was  "all  out  of  breath." 

It  was  herself  who  Insisted  upon 
learning  to  speak,"  declared  Mrs. 
Macy.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  teach  a  little  deaf 
child  to  talk  who  could  not  even  see 
her  teacher's  lips.  But  Helen  insisted 
upon  learning.  She  would  make 
strange  noises,  and  then  ask,  'Is  it 
"aik?      Can   you   hear   me?' 

"It  has  taken  20  years  for  Helen 
Keller  to  learn  how  to  speak  well 
enough  to  stand  before  you  tonight," 
continued  Mrs.  Macy.  "Even  now  you 
must  not  expect  a  natural  voice.  That 
would  of  course  be  impossible  from 
one  who  has  never  heard  a  human 
voice.  But  if  you  understand  even  a 
part  of  what  she  says  you  will  be  wit- 
ness to  a  modern  miracle." 

It  was  also  Miss  Keller  herself 
who  insisted  upon  going  tc^  college., 
When  some  of  the  authorities  of; 
Radcliffe  objected,  Helen  wrote  backl 
to  them,  "I  know  that  to  many  the 
diiRculties  would  jsfeem  in.=urmount- 
able.  But,  sirs,  a  good  soldier  does 
not  acknowledge  defeat  before  the 
battle." 

Her  examination  papers  she  wrote  i 
upon  her  typewriter,  the  questions 
being   spelled   into   her     hand      by     a! 


teacher  from  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf.  Miss  Sullivan  was 
never  permitted  to  be  in  the  room. 
She  took  courses  in  English,  French, 
philosophy,  German  and  history,  and 
almost  every  one  of  the  many  books 
had  to  be  spelled  into  her  hand  by  her 
wonderfully  plucky  teacher  Miss 
Sullivan.  It  was  a  prodigous  under- 
taking. 

While  Helen  Keller  was  in  college 
she  wrote  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  her 
first  book. 

"That  was  probably  the  first  time 
that  a  sophomore  ever  received  $3000 
for  undergraduate  compositions," 
smiled  Mrs.  Macy. 

"It  was  a  new  day  in  education 
when  she  received  her  degree,"  she 
added. 

'  Helen  Keller  now  lives  much  the 
same  as  any  of  Us  do.  She  receives 
maga:^ines  in  the  Braille  type'  in  sev- 
eral languages,  and  keeps  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  news  of  the  day.  Por 
friends  she  has  some  of  the  greatest 
inventors,  historians,  scientists  and 
writers   now    living. 

"And  so,"  finished  Mrs.  Macy,  "out 
of  a  land  of  silence  and  darkness  she 
comes  to  you  with  a  m.essage  of  op- 
timism." 

After  Helen  Keller's  address,  the 
audience  were  invited  to  ask  her  ques- 
tions, which  her  teacher  spelled  into 
her  hand,  and  to  which  she  promptly 
replied,  with  great  intelligence  and 
wit,  so  that  this  part  of  the  lecture 
proved  extremely  interesting. 

"Do  you  know  when  you  are  ap- 
plauded?" asked  a  rhan  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Helen  Keller.  "I 
feel  it  with  my  feet."  She  said  also 
In  anewer  to  a  question  that  she  en- 
joyed music,  and  could  feel  the  swing 
and  rhythm  of  it. 

"Can  you  play  a.ny  Instrument?" 
someone  wanted  to  know.  Miss  Keller 
shook  her  head. 

"Only  the  hand  organ,"  she  said 
with  a   smile. 

Asked  whether  she  knew  color,  she 
said  that  she  had  only  the  concep- 
tions of  it  that  she  had  gotten  from 
reading  poetry. 

"What  is  your  favorite  color?"  she 
was  asked. 

"Pink,"  answered  Helen  Keller, 
[With  a  very  feminine  little  gesture  of 
lapproval  at  her  charming  gown  of 
rose   colored   chiffon. 

In  ansjver  to  a  question,  she  said 
that  she  knew  that  New  Bedford  had 
[)een  a  g-reat  whaling  station,  and 
pow  was  a  manufacturing  center. 
|\.lso  "My  dear  friend,  M:r.  Rogers, 
lived  near  here." 


Perhaps  the  most  amusing  andi 
:ypically  Helen  Keller  moment  of  alli 
came  when  a  man  in  the  back  of  the 
ahurch  demanded  with  no  doubt  un-i 
intentional  rudeness,  ""^'Tiat  part  of 
your,  brain  do  you  think  with?"  \ 

"All  of  it,"  flashed  back  Miss  Kel-j 
ler,  while  the  audience  laughed  and, 
applauded  furiously.  After  a  moment! 
she  added  demurely,  "What  part  of 
his   brain    does    he   think    with?" 

Those  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge  at  the  White  church  deserve 
the  thanks  of  New  Bedford  for  hav- 
ing given  the  city  the  opportunity  to. 
hear  Helen  Keller's  message  of  hap- 
piness. ] 

Great  credit  is  due  the  following, 
who  had  the  Helen  Keller,  evening  in 
charge:  * 

Mrs.  Willia\i  M.  Nelson,  chairman; 
Miss  L.ydia  M.  Chace,  acting  chair-j 
man;  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Perkins,  Miss 
Maude  Stafford,  Merton  W.  Swift,{ 
Iliisg.e]l  .Hathaway,  William  Rajinond. 
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Helen  Keller   and    Teacher 
-       Lecture  at  White 
Church 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  remarkable; 
blind  gill  whose  li-iumphs  o\er  pji5'i-i- ; 
ca..l  defects  have  amazed  the  world  of 
s.clence.  delivered  her  lecture  en  "Hap-j 
piness-'  in  the  While  church  last  night 
to   an   audience  which    filled   the   greatj 


i  tic    in    its    applause,    not    only    tor    the 
1  wonderful    girl    but    for    hev    teacher, 
I  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Macy,  who  preiixed  Misj 
Keller's    lecture    v/ith      the      absorbin.4 
story  of  the  life  of  the   blind  giri, 
■  Since  she  was  seven  years  old,  Miss 
Keller  who   was  born   deaf,   dumb   iiixd 
blind,    has    been   known    to    the    world. 
,  At   that  a,ge  she  was   taken   in   charge 
by   her   teacher,    Mrs.   Macy,    who   was 
jthen  Miss  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  tlie 
Perkins    institute   for   the   blind   where 
she  had  studied  the   methods   used  by 
;Dr.    Howe    in   the   education   of   Laura 
Bridgeman,  another  famous  blind  giri. 
I  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  the  home  of  the 
''  Keller   girl    in   Alabama    and    took    up 
the    task    of    educating    the    little    gir! 
T.'ho  could  neither  see,  hear  nor  speak. 
Within    a   year,   the    little   blind    girl 
had  learned  to  read  and  to  write  and 
when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  ten, 
she  had,   under  Miss   Sullivan's   course 
of  instruction,  developed  the  vocal  or- 
gans so  that  she  could  talk. 
i.     The   girl  continued   to   triumph   over 
I  the    physical    defects    with    whicli    she 
[  was  afflicted   at   birth  and   at   the   age 
I  of  16  she  had  become  sufficiently  edu- 
;  cated  to  prepare  for  admission  to  Rad- 
I  cliffe,  the  girls'   college. 

She  graduated  from  this  institution 
Jn  1904  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachel- 
;  lor  of  Arts  and  since  then  she  has  taeeii. 
;  before  the  pubfic  almost  continually,  fe 

Church  Crowded. 

I      Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
announcement  that  the  wonderful  girl 
I  was   coming   to   New    Bedford   and   the 
advance    sale    of    tickets    forecasted    a 
!-big  attendance  but   it  was  not   antici- 
j  pated  that  the  church  would  be  crowd- 
1  ed     to     the  extent     that  it  was.     Many 
■  were   forced   to   stand   during   the   lec- 
ture. 

The  story  of  the  blind  girl's  life  and 
her  wonderful  intellectual  accomplish- 
iments  was  told  by  the  teacher  Avho 
deserves  credit  for  it  all.  She  told  of 
I  the  book  written  by  Miss  Kellei-  while 
i  she  was  a  student  at  Radcliffe  on  the 
I  Story  of  her  life  and  how  it -has  been 
{translated  into  fifteen  different  lan- 
guage^. 

Miss    Keller's    lecture    Avas    wonder- 
ful.    She  spoke  in  a  clear  sound  voice. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Miss  Keller  waa 
i  unable    to    make    herself    heard    by    an 
,  audience  in  a  hall  but  a  special  course 


In  voice  cultui'e  she  had  taken  during 
the  past  few  years  lias  developi^cl; 
vocal  organ  and  now  she  is  a  finished 
speaker. 

Her  lecture  was  inspiring  from  stavt 
to  finish  and  wonderful  because  it 
showed  how  one  who  has  never  seen 
the  %un,  the  stars  or  any  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  world,  can  be  happy  and 
^tliankful   for   existence. 
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aeterlinck*s  Remarkable 
Interview  With  Helen  Keller 


Mme.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  wife  of 
the  Belgian  poet  and  philosopher,  vis- 
ited Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  and 
deaf  girl,  recently  at  the  latter's  home 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  remarkable^ 
description  of  her  interview,  whichij 
follows,  is  included  by  Mme  Maeter-i 
linck  in  her  latest  book,  "The  Girl  Who 
Found  the  Bluebird,"  just  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

BY   MME.   MAURICE   MAETERLINCK) 

I    rise    absent-mindedly    and   catch   al 
sight  of  Helen  in  the  glass.     A  strangei 
vision!      With    her   back   turned   to  the' 
window    and    to    the    bright    snow-clad  I 
iiindsscape,  the  blind  girl  is  seated   stiffj 
and  straight  in  a  chair  which   hapi>ens| 
to  be  opjjosite  a  mirror.     Her  set,   un-; 
conscious  lace   loolvs   like  a   i)ortrait  h, 
its    frame.      Her    broad,      finely-shaped 
head  stands   out   against  the  vast  wil- 
derness of  snow,  and  the  sun  draws  a[ 
glittering  halo  around   her  head.  ' 

HIelcn  appears  to  me  like  a  saint 
i'liaginod  hy  some  Italian  primitive 
The  fixed  eyes  do  not  answer  to  the 
inflexion  of  the  face;  the  neck  is  stiff;! 
the  hands  clasped  over  her  knees  are 
not  really  resting;  she  is  a  Cimabue 
vision,  infinitely  touching  in  her  sim-! 
plicity.  j 

Many  times  already'  I  have  asked! 
iBiKself  Avhat  Helen  lacks;  the  mirrorl 
telra.  me;  it  has  not  instructed  her;  iti 
has  never  told  her  her  charms  and  herl 
defects;  it  has  never  revealed  her 
image    to    her.         ■■  ,; ^  ,._-.  .  I 


[  -Dear  Helen  has  not  stirred  from  hei- 
'frame:  has  she  guesseed  my  reflfc- 
itions,  during-  mj'  Ions  silence?  I  think 
so,  I  am  even  a  little  inclined  to  fear 
so:  and  at  all  risks  I  express  to  her  the 
other  side  of  my  thought. 

"Independent  of  externals,  Hel^n, 
you  make  for  reality  by  the  most  di*' 
rect   paths'."  '■ 

"And  therefore,"  she  says,  "my  life 
is  harder,  but  simpler  than  that  of 
others.  What  others  learn  from  life  I 
;  have  learnt  from  the  books  that  are 
my  sphere. 

"That  is  true,"  says  Mrs.  Macy,  who 
is  following  our  conversation.  "There 
is  nothing-  that  Helen  does  not  know; 
I  have  never  hidden  anything  from 
her:  besides,  she  is  too  clear  sighted 
for   it   to    have    been   possible. 

"Then  I  may  safely  ask  her  what 
she   thinks    of   love   and    happiness?" 

"Oh,  certainly!"  replied  Mrs.  Macj'- 
"She  has  thought  a  great  deal  of  love 
and  happiness  of  women." 

And  she  at  once  communicates  my 
question  to  Helen. 

Helen    remains    impas-sive    and    gays 
slowly : 
"All    real   love   is   precious." 
But  I    insist: 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  love  in  gen- 
eral,   Helen." 

Then  I  see  a  soft  light  of  resignation 
pass  over  her  face;  and,  in  a  serious 
tone,   she   eays: 

"What  Avoman  has  not  longed  for 
love?  But  ...  I  think  it  is  forbid- 
den me,  like  mu.si'-    and  light." 

T  look  at  the  blind  girl.  She  sighs 
and  lowers  her  lids  as  though  her 
►''ves  niight  betra.v  Tier.  I  s-ee  her  j^outh 
vui\  th*^  glow  of  h:alth  in  ner  checks: 
a  dull  rebellion  stirs  me;  and,  with  ni>" 
hatviral  inclination  for  sympathy,  I 
feel  a  need  to  depreciate  the  too-de- 
iicious  joys  whi.'-h  a  barharous'  inju&-- 
tice  seems   to  deny  hof.  ^ 
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^-  HEAR  HELEN  KELLER 

Once  Deaf  IVIute^_^gJ*ft*»€(irl  Talks  on 

Happiness. 

Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  but 
able  to  speak  clearly  g^fter  20  years  of 
hard  study,  simply  1  astounded,  by  her 
j seemingly  impossibl^fflse.complishments, 
Jthe  University  Ext^si,6n  Society  au- 
Idience  which  packed  ™iS*'itherspoon  Hall 
last  night.  The  yodug  woman,  who 
graduated  from  'co.ljtege  with  high.,  hpn- 


ors    after    college  /Authorities    told    ber] 
such  would  be  impossible,  came  before! 
her    audience    fashiouably    attired    and 
smiling,   Avith    all   the   appearance   of   a 
modern,  ■\vell-inforined  young  woman. 

She  took  as.  her  topic  "Happiness."' 
and  told  her  hearers  that  it  Avas  not  ears 
or  eyes  that  make  a  per.son  happy.  "Ij 
am  happy  to  be  in  Philadelphia."  she 
said,  "and,  although  I  cannot  see  your 
faces  or  hear  your  voices,  1  can  feeli 
the  cordial  welcome  you  have  giveui 
me."'  Miss  Keller  spoke  for  about  lo) 
minutes.  i 

Miss  Keller's  remarkable  accomplish-' 
ment  of  undorslandiug  by  placing  her 
fingers  over  tiie  lips  of  the  person 
speaking  was  niarvek'd  at  by  the  audi- 
ence Her  teacher.  Mrs.  Macy.  re- 
peated ouestions  asked  by  persons  in 
the  audience,  whiU^  Miss  Keller  placed 
her  lingers  on  her  lips.  "Are  you  a 
suffr.igistV"  asked  one  man.  ^Liss  Kel- 
ler repealed  the  ((uestion  in.stantly,  and 
incidentally  added  that  f\ho  was  a  suf- 
fragist as  every  other  intelligent  wom- 
an should  be.  One  person  asked  if  shei 
could  speak  German,  and  she  quickly 
replied  in  that  language.  Many  of  her 
answer.s  were  Avitty,  and  slie  smiled  as, 
she  gave  them. 

Before    ^liss    Keller    appeared,    Mrs, ' 
Mac.v.   Avho  for  2o  years  has  been  her 
teacher   and    constant    eompanion,    told 
jn  detail  of  her  pupil's  development. 
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pKEN  KELLER  LECTURES       ' 
ON  ESCAPE  FROM  DARKNESS 


Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blittd-Girl  Tells  of 
True  Happiness. 

"Out  of  the  darkness  and  the  silence 
I  bring-  you  a  message  of  light  and  hope, 
a  story  of  the  joy  of  living,"  Helen  Keller, 
the  only  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  in  the 
world  to  win  a  collie  degree,  last  night 
told  an  audience  thsCt  filled  Witherspoon 
Hall.  "What  I  W*«lt  to  tell  you  is  how 
I  found  the  worldjab\ut  me,  found  knowl- 
edge, found  wisofraf  found  love,  found 
God,  through  the  \tlive  of  another  for  me. 
I  want  to  tell  yofi  how  the  Joy  of  living 
is  tcy  live  for  each  other." 

The  girl  came  to  the  city  with  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy,  "without  whom 
I  should  '36  nothing-,"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Extension  Society.  She 
.talked   only  a  little   while.     Although  she 


how  to  talk  the  language  she  never 
hears,  it  does  not  come  easy  to  her.  But 
as  she  spoke  a  little  smile  quivered  and 
played  about  her  lips,  a  quickly  varying 
smile  in  which  all  charm  of  facial  ex- 
pression, seemed  compounded.  The  lips 
were  doing  duty  for  all  the  lost  life  of 
the   eyes. 

•'Happiness,"  she  said— and  her  talk  was 
of  "Happiness" — "is  just  to  live  for  each 
other.  Why,  we  must  live  by  each  otTier. 
We  who  are  blind  and  deaf  know  this, 
but  it  is  none  tlie  less  true  of  you  who 
live  in  the  light,  where  their  is  music. 
All  life  is  an  escaping  from  darkness; 
and  to  escape  from  darkness  by  ariother's 
aid  is  alway§  to  escape  into  the  light, 
into   happiness. 

"Happiness  is  not  happiness  unless  we 
share  it.  It  is  to  see  things  rightly,  and 
to  help  others  to  see  things  rightly. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  difficult  to  help 
people  with  sight  to  see  things  rightly 
than  to  make  a  blind  man  see  the  splen- 
dor  of  a  sunset." 

Before  Miss  Keller  appeared  Mrs.  Macy 
had  told  the  story  of  how  her  pupil  had 
been  taught.  J 


MLEN  KELLER  IS 
GUEST  OF  LAUDER 

Blind  Girl  Comes  to  Boston 

With  Scotch  Comedian 

in  Private  Car. 


Harry  L,auder,  who  arrived  in  Boston 
last  evening  at  the  Copley-Plaza  for  his 
week's  engagement  at  the  Shutaert  The- 
atre, had  as  his  guests  on  his  special 
car  in  which  he  is  making  his  seventh 
tour,  Helen  Keller  and  her  companion, 
Mrs.    Macy. 

Miss  Keller  has  often  expressed  a 
wish  to  "see"  and  "hear"  the  famous 
Scotch  comedian,  but  has  never  hap- 
,.pened  to  he  in  the  same  city  where,  he 


i 


was  appearinff,  and  Mr.  Lauder,  who 
has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
wonderful  history  of  this  girl,  upon  be- 
ing presented  to  her  and  learning  of 
her  wish  to  enjoy  one  of  his  perform- 
ances, invited  her  to  join  him  in  the 
trip  to  Boston  and  attend  his  perform- 
ance this  afternoon  at  the  Shubert. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  Miss 
Keller's  impressions  of  this  famous 
comedian,  who  is  not  onlj'  now  ori"  his 
seventh  tour  of  America  but  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  in  no  part  of  which 
has  fame  has  not  spread. 

Mr.  Lauder  was  also  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  by  William  Morris,  who  is 
directing  the  seventh  American  tour  of 
the  beloved  Scotch  comedian.  Mr. 
Lauder  received  a  delegation  from  the 
Boston  Rotary  Club,  which  expressed  a 
wish  to  give  a  luncheon  in  his  honor 
a):  the  American  House,  Wednesday 
noon.  Mr.  Lauder,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Rotai-y  Club  at  Glasgow,  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  the  Rotary  Clab  has 
taken  the  boxes  at  the  Shubert  Thurs- 
day evening  for  a  theatre  party  to  wit- 
ness Mr.   Lauder's  performance. 

An  invitation  was  also  extended  to  Mr. 
Lauder  by  the  City  Club  to  attend  k 
luncheon  to  be  g^iven  in  his  honor  there 
eome  time  during  his  week's  stay  in 
Boston.  At  noon  today  Governor  AValsh 
will  receive  Mr.  Lauder  and  his  pipers 
at  the  State  House,  and  at  12.30  they 
will  be  officially  welcomed  to  Boston 
by   Mayor   Curley   at   City   Hall. 


HELEN  KELLEK  GUESTv 
aF  HARRY  LAUI^R 

Harry  Lauder,  who  arrived  in  Boston 
at  the  Copley-Plaza  last  evening  for  his; 
week's  engagement  at  the  Shubert  The-j 
atre,  had  as  his  guests  on  his  special! 
car,  in  which  he  is  making  his  seventh 
American  tour,  Helen  Keller  and  heri 
companion,  Mrs.  Macy.  Miss  Keller  has 
often  expressed  a  wish  to  "see"  and, 
"hear"  the  famous  Scotch  comedian,  but" 
has  never  happened  to  be  in  the  same' 
city  at  t^e  time  he  was  appearing,  and 
Mr.  Lauder,  who  has  always  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  wonderful  Iiistory  cf 
this  girl,  upon  being  presented  to  her 
aKd  learning  of  her  wish  to  ^njoy  one' 
of  his  performances,  invited  her  to  join 
his  party. 
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lyjndJgiylXomes  to  BostSn  in 

Comedian's  Car  and  Wi.ll, 

Attend  Theatre. 


Harry  Lauder,  who  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton last  evening,  at  the  Copley-Plaza, 
had  as  his  guests  on  his  special  car 
Helen  Keller  and  her  companion,  Mrs. 
Macy.  Miss  Keller  has  often  expressed 
a  wish  to  "see"  and  "hear"'  the  famous 
Scotch  comedian,  hut  has  never  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  sahae  city  where  he 
was  appearing,  and  Mr.  Lauder,  who  has 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  won- 
derful history  of  this  girl,  upon  being 
presented  to  her  and  learning  of  her 
wish  to  enjoy  one  of  his  performances, 
invited  her  to  join  him  in  the  trip  to 
Boston  and  attend  his  performance  this 
afternoon  at  the  Shubert. 

Mr,  Lauder  was  also  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  by  William  Morris,  his 
manager.  He  received  a  delegation  from 
the  Boston  Rotary  Club,  which  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  give  a  luncheon  in  his 
honor  at  the  American  House  Wednes- 
day noon.  Mr.  Lauder,  who  is  a  merri- 
ber  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  Gl&sgow,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  the  Rotary 
Club  has  taken  the  boxes  at  the  Shu- 
jbert  Thursday  evening  for  a  theatre 
'party.  An  invitation  was  also  extended 
to  him  by  the  Boston  Citj'  Club  to  at- 
tend a  luncheon  to  be  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  club  sometime  during  his 
week's  stay  in  Boston.  At  noon  today 
Gov.  Walsh  will  receive  him  and  his 
pipers  at  the  "State  House,  and  at  12:30 
they  will  be  officially  welcomed  to  Bos- 
ton by  Mayor  Curley  at  City  Hall.     . 
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TO  SPEAK  AT  y,M.CI. 


The  first  Pawtucket  appearance  of  Hel- 
en Keller,  to  which  interested  friends 
have  been  looking  forward  for  some  time, 
will  take  place  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Fri- 
day, Dec.  11.  Although  this  is  only  Miss 
Keller's  second  season  as  a  public  plat- 
form speaker,  ceaseless  practise  has 
made  her  articulation  so  distinct  that,  at 
her  last  lecture  in  Boston,  she  was  heard 
with  perfect  ease  in  every  corner  of  the 
Tremont  Temple— one  of  the  largest  au- 
ditoiiums  in  the  country. 

Of  this  Boston  appearance  the  papers 
had  much  to  say:  "She  held  a  great  au- 
dience spellbound  with  spoken  words, 
from  lips  that  long  were  dumb,"  said  one. 
Another  stated  that  "A  throng  that  taxed 
the  capacity  of  Tremont  Temple  sat  en- 
thralled while  Miss  Keller  spoKe  with 
the  voice  she  has  labored  with  for  20 
years  to  articulate  her  meaning.  A  third 
concluded  with:  "It  was  as  if  some  mys- 
tic oracle  had  spoken.  One  got  a  new 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  voice  and  the 
power  of  the  spoken  yord  after  hearing 
Helen  Keller." 

Miss  Kellei-  will  speak  on  "Happiness," 
and  will  be  preceded  by  her  almost  life- 
long teacher  and  friend,  Mrs.  John'Macy, 
who  will  relate  the  story  of  her  pupil's 
life  struggles  and  successes.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  it  has  taken  Miss  Kel- 
ler 20  years  of  constant  effort  to  be  able  ' 
to  make  herself  easily  heard  and  under- 
stood bj'  an  audience,  we  can  imagine 
her  joy,  at  being  able  finally  to  speak  to 
her  unnumbered  friends. 

Reserved  seats  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  and  after  tomorrow  at  9 
o'clock. 
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Lauder  host  to 

u,.     FAMous..mjMMHlti:; 


,  Harry  Lau,d©r,  -wlio  arrived  in  Bo^ 
•ton  las<t  eveniing  at  the  Copley-Plfaza, 
Iliad  as  his  g-uestis  o'n  his  (special  ttar, 
iH'elen  jKell-ftr  and!  her  corrtpanion,  Mrs. 
>Macy.  MJIse  Keller  bias  oifteoi  exPretss- 
>ed  awiilsh  it'O  "see"  and  "hear"  the  "SIel^ 
'm'ouis  (Scot'c'h  .comedian,  bxifc  ihas  aev- 
■©r  ihtap'pened  rto'  he  in  the  same  'City 
•vvhere  'he  was  appearitg-,  andi  Mr, 
liauder,  wiiQ  hats  (always  felt  a,  de'ep 
^nteresft;  In  the  wonderful  ihilstory  of 
•this  gii"l,  upcoi  'being'  pTeis'ented;  ito  'her 
■andl  dearnii.ng'  of  ;her  wish  fto  ©njoy  o'ue 
oif  h'iis  s^rforinances,  invited  Hier  t(» 
fjoln  hini  (in  ttlie  Itrip  to  .Boston  (arad  lat- 
>.end  hia  penfonman'ce  this  aSternoora 
j  ^t  the  Sc^iubertt,  Eqiston.  Lauder  will 
[Jh'gjin  Northampton  oou  Dec.  8. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
TO  HEAR  LAUDER 

I  Harry  Lauder,  who  arrived  in  Boston 
last  evening-  at  tlie  Copley-Plaza  for  his 
weelt'a  engagement  at  the  Shubert  The- 
atre, had  as  his  guests  on  his  special  car 
in  whicli  he  is  making  his  seventh  Ameri- 
can tour,  Helen  Keller  and  her  companion, 

1  Mrs.  Macy.  Miss  Keller  has  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  "see"  and  "hear"  the 
famous  Scotch  corhedian,  but  has  never 
happened  to  be  in  the.  same  city  where  he 
was  appearing,    and   Mr.    Lauder,    who  has 

!  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  wonder- 
ful   history    of    this    girl,    upon    being   pre- 


sented  to  her  and  learning  of  her  wish  to 
enjoy  one  of  his  performances,  invited  her 
to  join  him  in  the  trip  to  Boston  and  at- 
tend his  performance  this  afternoon  at 
the  Shubert.  It  will  be  Intei-esting  to  hear 
Miss  Keller's  impressions  of  this  famous 
comedian,  who  is  not  only  now  on  his 
seventh  tour  of  America,  but  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  in  no  part  of  which  his 
fame  has  not  spread. 

At  noon  today  Gov.  Walsh  will  receive 
Mr.  Lauder  and  his  pipers  at  the  State 
House,  and  at  12.30  they  will  be  officially 
welcomed  to  Boston  by  Mayor  Curley  at 
City  Hall. 


HRi.ij;i>l  gBBWUR  JIHU  IJJimW,Ii.^  j 

Famous    Blind     Girl     Attendecl     Matinee 

Yesterday    at    the    Shubert   and    En- 

Joye«l   the    Performanc. 

BOSTON,  Dec.  1.— Seated  in  a  stage  box 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon was  a  remarkable  young  woman, 
who  "saw"  the  performance  In  an  equally 
remarkable  way. 

She  was  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl.  Probably  none 
in  the  big  audience  more  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  matinee  than  she  did.  Harry 
Lauder  said  afterward  that  he  "felt  asi 
though  he  was  playing  to  Miss  Keller  all! 
the  time,"  and  Miss  Kellei*  returned  the' 
compliment  by  pronouncing  Lauder  "the) 
prince  of  laughter." 

By  grasping  the  rail  of  the  box  Miss 
Keller  was  able  to  "feel"  the  rhythm  of 
the  music,  she  explained  to  a  reporter. 
Simultaneously,  her  instructor,  Mrs.  John 
Macy,  gave  her  the  "lines"  in  the  sign 
language.  Miss  Keller  was  almost  as 
quick  as  the  rest  of  the  audience  to  "get" 
a  subtle  pleasanty,  and  frequently  she 
fairly    shook  with   merriment. 

She  had  a  talk  with  Lauder,  and  by 
placing  two  fingers  over  his  lips  was 
BS^le  to  understand  his  words  by  the 
movement  of  the  lips.  Once  when  he  be- 
gan a  sentence  in  dialect  she  finished  It 
•for  him,  and  added,  "I  have  heard  that 
before."  .   i 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Macy  and  Miss  Polly, 
Thompson,  her  companion,  were  with 
Miss  Keller.  The  party  returned  to  Wren- 
them    soon    after    the    performance. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  totally  blind  and 
deaf  since  birth,  yesterday§S^*^i  a 
box  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  and,  by 
placing  her  hand  on  the  woodwork  of 
the  railing,  "listened"  to  music  and 
enjoyed  the  witticisms  of  a  theatrical 
performance.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
rhodish,  clinging  gown  of  green  silk, 
bordered  with  white  lace  and  attract- 
ed considerable  attention. 

A  more  unique  spectacle  than  this 
young  woman  of  the  utmost  refine- 
ment and  culture,  sitting  on  the  edge 
Df  her  chair  with  head  forward,  mind 
alert  and  hands  rhyt]imicall>-  keeping: 
time  to  the  pulsation  of  the  music,. 
yet  unable  to  hear  a  sound  or'  see  the: 
antics  of  the  entertainer,  ^^ould  be] 
idifficult  to   conceive.  j 

I  Harry  Lauder,  the  inimitable  Scotch' 
comedian,  was  the  liappy  medium,! 
who,  by  inviting  Miss  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  J.  Macy,  to  be  his  guests 
at  his  opening  performance  in  Bos- 
ton, brought  about  this  unusual  com- 
bination  of   circumstances. 

And  then  to  have  Miss  Keller,  when 
the  performance  was  over,  declare 
that  "Mr.  Lauder  is  the  Prince  of 
Laughter,"  is  to  be  still  further  as- 
tounded and  impressed  by  the  remark- 
able development  of  this  beautiful 
woman.  j^ 

Throughout  the  appearance  of  Mr.j 
Lauder  Miss  Keller  was  a  most  in-j| 
terested  and  attentive  "listener."  She, 
"watched"  the  stage  with  her  sight-, 
less  eyes  as  a  cat  watches  a  mousev-. 
Nothing  seemed  to  escape  her.  Her, 
whole  attitude  Avas  one  of  rapt  at-j 
tention. 

ENJOYIiJD    PKRFORMAVCfc;. 

On«  white-gloved  hand  in  thai,  of, 
her  teacher,  her  expressive  features; 
alive  to  every  Arariation  in  the  mood 
of  the  singer,  her  graceful  form  and' 
vi'ell  poised  head  keeping  perfect  time, 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  turning 
every  now  and  then  to  whisper  her 
delighted    approval  into  the  ea.r  of  Mrs. 


,,,^ 


Helen  Keller.  lamous  blind  and  deaf  girl,  who  was  most  interest- 
ed and  interesting  person  in  audience  at  Harry  Lauder  matinee. 


Macy  and  clapping  h^r  hands  vocif- 
erously at  the  close  of  each  number 
on  the  prog-ram,  Miss  Keller  Im- 
pressed the  onlooker  as  one  who  was 
enjoying  the  production  to  the  ut- 
most. 

There  was  something-  wholly   spon- 
'aueous,  almost  childlike,  in  the  viva,- 
cious   demeanor   of   Miss    Keller.      One 
could  ask  nothing-  more  inspiring  than 
simply   to    sit    and    watch    the    avidity 
'with    whicli    slie    responded    to    every 
jcha-nging    cadence    of    tlie    singer.      It 
was  good  to  be  there. 
I      Oblivious   to  the   fact   that   the   eyes 
jof   many    in    the   large   audience   were 
riveted  upon  her.  Miss  Keller  entered 
iinto    the    spirit    of    Mr.    Lauder's    fun- 
making  with  care-free  abandon.    Ho-vv 
|her  fingers  beat  a  merry  tattoo  on  the 
jedge    of   her   box    in   the    lighter   veins 
'Of  her  host's  Scotch   .lingles.    how   she 
laughed    in    childish    glee    when    some 
iparticularly  bright  bit  of  humor  was 
conveyed,  to  her  keen  senses  as  soon 
as  it  was  uttered  by  the   skilful  fin- 
gers   of    her    teacher,    how    she    occa- 
sionally   looked    perplexed    when    she 
failed    to    comprehend    certain   subtle- 
ties of  Mr.  Lauder's  Scotch  humor  and 
{how      her     warm,      impulsive      nature 
i  echoed    the    spirit    of    the    production 
from    beginning    to    end,    were   things 
at  which  to  marvel. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  out  of  all 

itlje    large    audience    Miss    Keller    was 

easily  the  most  appreciative  listener. 

It  was  her  first  experience   at   "hear- 

j.ing"  Harry  Lauder. 

I  LiVDERSTANDS   SCOTCH.  ; 

i      After   the    performance   Air.    Lauder 
i  declared    that    Miss    Keller    was    ''the 
I  most  rfemarkable  woman"'  he  had  ever 
met.      "Why,   do   you   kno-w,"   said  Mr. 
I  Lauder,  "Miss  Kellar  can  even  under- 
j  stand    my    Scotch    dialect.      When   her 
teacher    asked    me    to    say    somethihg 
I  to   her   in    Scotch,   Miss   Keller   simply 
I  placed   her  fingers  on  my  mouth,  and 
I    started    to  say,    'Tis   a   braw,    bricht 
i  minlicht  nicht,"  when  she   fairly  tookr 
the   Avords   out    of  my   mouth   and   re- 
peated them  herself. 

I  "'Oh,  I  know  that;  I  have  heard  it 
;  before,'  she  said.  I  was  dumbfound- 
,  ed.  So  I  asked  her  how  she  was  feel- 
'  ing.  in  Scotch.  I  said  'Hoo  are  ye?' 
Miss  Keller  replied  instantly:  'How 
am   r — -Fine." 

"Slie    is    certainly    a.    brilliant   wom- 
I  an.     Slie  ca-me  all  the  "way  froi^n  New  , 
York  in  my  private  car  with  me,  and! 
1     had    an    excellent     opportunity     to' 
•itudy  her  attainments.     It  is  remark- 
able   that    one    born    so    unfortunate 
.should  ha.ve  progressed  so  much.    Her 
teacher,    Mrs.    Macy,    is    also    another 
I  wonderful  wonian. 


"I  took  special  notice  of  the  close 
'attention  Miss  Keller  paid  to  my  act- 
ing and  singing.  It  was  a  great  in- 
spiration to  feel  that  she  v.as  com- 
prehending all  that  I  was  trying  to 
do.  [  felt  just  as  if  Miss  Keller  was 
my  whole  audience,  and  that  I  was 
acting  entirely  for  her  express  bene- 
fit.- 

After  the  performance  Miss  Keller 
expressed  her  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lau- 
der for  tho  pleasure  which  he  had 
given  her  as  his  guest.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Lauder's  manager, 
gave  Miss  Keller  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  come  to  see  "Harry"  at  any 
time,  wherever  their  engagements 
should  take  them  across  each  other's 
paths.  This,  likewise,  was  graciously 
received  by  Miss  Keller. 

Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy,  Miss 
Keller  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Polly  Thompson  of  Glasgow,  a  near 
nei'-^libor,  as  it  happcnd,  of  Mr.  Lau- 
.ier  •■■. 
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HFL  FN  KFi  I  FR_nnMiKiqr 

Rev.  E.  R.  Evans,  Pnstor  of  Pmwtimmct 
r  onprcicatlor.al     C'hiiroh,     to    ^rej^line 
at    Noted   Womnn'B  Ijeotare. 

Rev.  Edward  R.  Evans,  pastor  of  tlie 
Pawtucket  Congregational  Church,  has 
consented  to  Introduce  Helen  Keller  to 
Pawtucket  people  on  Friday  night,  Dec. 
n.  wh'-n  she  will  appear  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Hali.  Mr.  Evans  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Miss  Kpll<=r.  and  recent!}-  stated 
his  wl.'5h  that  evpry  person  in  the  two 
cities  might  see  and  hear  her.  Following 
is  a  lettf^r  which  he  sent  to  T.  M.  C.  A. 
officials  recently: 

"An  earntst  desire  of  many  years  was 
gratified  recentlj-  when  I  heard  Miss 
Helen  Keller  in  Providence.  An  enor- 
mous audience  gathered  in  Infantry  Hall 
to  see  and  hear  this  famous  woman.  She 
saw  and  heard  us.  and  spoke  to  us, 
though  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  It  truly 
was  a  m.iracle.  defying  belief  unlf^ss  one 
witnesses  the  spectacle  for  himself.  The 
miracle  enlarges  in  my  thought,  when 
I  reflect  that  Miss  Keller  is  a  college 
graduate,  and  while  at  Radcliffe  studied 
G'.  eek.  Latin  and  modern  languages.  T 
felt  as  I  saw  her  that  evening  in  Provi- 
dence that,  no  matter  how  long  I  might 
live,  I  should  never  behold  a  greater  tri-; 


"unfofr  of  the  humanThteiMgence,  and  wilT 

over  the  most  staggeringr  obstacles  con- 
ceivable. I  rejoice  that  Pawtucket  is 
soon  'to  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
this  most  remarkable  woman  of  our  age. 
The  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended   for    securing    her    presence." 
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HELEN  KELIER. 

Referred  to  in  "  7  he  Girl  'nho  found  the 

Blue  Bird." 


THE   GIRL   WHO   FOUND  THE   BLUB   BIRD. 

(With  illnstration. ) 
While  on  a  trip  to  this  country  Madame 
Maeterlinck  visited  Helen  Keller  and  be- 
jcame  a  friend  to  the  wonderful  blind  girl, 
'and  one  of  her  sincere  admirers.  In  a 
little  volame  Madame  Maeterlinck  de- 
scribes her  visit  ro  Helen's  home  in  Wren- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  and  her  introduction 
to  Helen.  Madame  Maeterlinck  herself, 
was  overcome  with  emotion,  and  never 
ceased  marvelling  at  the  accomplishments, 
supremely  wonderful  in  a  normal  person, 
but  almosj;  superhnmac  'n  one  who  has  not 


seen  or  heard  siooe  o^  was  nineteen 
months  old,  and  of  whom  Mark  Twain's 
observation  has  become  almost  a  classic : 
"The  two  most  interesting  characters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  Napoleon  and 
Helen  Keller." 

Of  this  wouderktl  girl  Midame  Maeter-j 
linck's  appreciation  is  most  interesting.  1 
She  tells  of  Helen  Keller  from  the  personal, 
woman's  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  keenest  appreciation  and 
spmpathy.  All  admirers  of  Miss  Kelle»", 
and  they  include  all  who  have  ever  heard 
of  her,  will  want  this  little  human  docu- 
ment. (New  Tork:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Ptifle,  $1.) 
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ILEN  KELLER  SEEN 
IN  lENIIIAM  NOME, 

Evening  Times  Correspondenl;! 
Finds  Conversation    With     \ 
Wonderful  Woman  a 
Treat. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   LIBRARY.: 


Seated  before  a  glowing  fireplace 
in  her  beautiful  library,  the  walls 
lined  with  massive  volurnes  filled 
with  the  great  classics  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  the  Evening  Times 
man  met  Miss  Helen  Keller,  as  she 
arose  to  greet  him  and  he  saw  before 
him  a  young  -woman  of  stately  ap- 
pearance, with  all  the  grace  and  man- 
ner of  the  old  southern  regime  to 
wjiich  Miss  Keller's  ancestry  belongedj^ 
as  her  father  was  a  major  and  %er 
grandfather     a     major-general     in     the 


Civil    War,    and    on    her    mother's    side 
she    is    a    descendant    of    John    Adams, ' 
president    of    the    United    States.       She* 
lis    vivacious    and    her    face    lighted    up 
jwith    marked    interest    in    the    conver- 
jsationr 

i  Miss  Keller  wore  a  thin  g-own  of  a 
idftik  green  fabric,  trimmed  with  a 
light,  fluffy  lace  several  inches  In 
width,  of  a  shade  lig'hter  than  the  ma- 
terial of  her  gown.  The  effect,  com- 
bined with  the  bright,  animated  'fea- ' 
tures  of  this  remarkable  young  wo- 
man, -waiS  striking.  To  this  back- 
iground  the  lights  of  the  open  fire- 
jplace  made  a  picture  not  soon  forgot- 
Ifen. 


n\SS  HELEN  K&LLER 


In '  a  clean,  full  voice  Miss  Keller 
told  the  Evening  Times  correspond- 
■ent  that  she  was  looking  forward  with 
(considerable  pleasure  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  to  speak  in  Pawtucket  next 
Friday  evening,  "my  neighboring 
town,"  as  she  expressed  it.  This  feel- 
ing is  shared  by  Mrs.  Macy,  who  spoke 
of  the  delightful  reception  received 
last  week  •when  they  spoke  in  Provi- 
jdence. 

In  speaking  of  the  blind.  Miss  Kel- 
ler said  that  what  the  blind  work- 
man needs  is  an  industry  that  will 
enable  him  to  produce  something  that 
jpeople  will  buy,  not  out  of  pity  for 
him,  but  because  it  is  useful  and  beau- 
tiful. There  is  no  l.aw  on  the  statute 
books  compelling-  people  to  move  up 
closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother,  but  there  is 
a  divine  law  written  in  the  hearts  of 
[men  constraining  them  to  make  a 
Iplace  for  him.  Not  only  because  he 
is  unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is 
his    right   as    a    human    being    to   share 


God's    greatest    gift,    "the    privileg-e    of  i 
man  to  go  forth  unto  his  woi-k."  j 

The  library,  in  which  the  interview  toOk| 
place,   which,   owiiig'  to   an  important  en-f 
gagement,  was  brief,  is  a  long  room,  per- 
haps 30  by  15  feet  in  size.     One  entire  side 
is    taken    up    with    the    books    printed    inj 
braill^      Chief   among    them   and    occupy-! 
ing    the    most    important    place    was    the  | 
Bible,  in  24  volumes.     So  large  and  bulky  i 
are   they   that  an   average   man   can   onry ; 
carry    a    half    dozen.      The    early    Eliza-  j 
bethian    poets    and    novelists,    as    v^eir  as 
those  of  the  Victorian  age,  are  represent- 
ed in  this  wonderful  library,  so  that  Miss 
Keller   is  as   familiar   with   the   style   and ; 
beauty   of   Shakespeare   and  Ben   Johnson  j 
as  she   is   with   Whittier,   Lowell   and   the ; 
poets  of  today. 

In  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  bas  relief 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Dowager  Queen  ofj 
Spain,  in  a  magnificent  gold  frame  sur- 1 
mounted  by  the  royal  arms  of  Spain,! 
which  was  a  personal  gift  of  the  Queeii, ; 
and  scattered  about  the  room  are  signed 
portraits,  poems  and  letters  from  Joseph  i 
Jefferson,  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  E. 
Hale,  Clarence  Edward  Stedman,  Henry; 
H.  Rogers,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  j 
W.  Longfellow.  Lawrence  Hutton  and 
other  celebrities.  , 

The  furniture  of  the  room  is  heavy  and 
rrjassive  and  arranged  i-:  a  home-like  man- 
ner, with  an  eye  for  comfort.  In  a  large 
window  seat  are  potted  plants  and  flow-  j 
ers,  with  a  private  entrance  leading  into  \ 
the  garden.  , 

In  her  walks  Miss  Keller  is  acco^mpaniedi 
by  a  Great  Dane,  which  she  has  named  | 
Thora,  and  in  the  house  Thora,  with  ma- 
jestic strides,  carelessly  pushes  to  one' 
side  a  chair  or  table  without  apparent  j 
effort. 

With  remarkable  knowledge  of  not  only 
the  English  languilrje.  but  also'  of  French; 
and  German,  in  which  she  is  a  brilliant) 
conversa,tiona"is\  with  a  wnrderful  knowl-l 
edge  of..'-riature  and  of  birds  and  insect  j 
life,  Miss  Kel'er  possesses  a  ready  speech, 
quick  in  repartee  and  is  able  to  grasp  the 
situation  in  a  moment,  whether  It  be  her 
favorite  subject,  "Socialisrft,"  or  the  great' 
European  war.  One  forgets  instantly  her, 
limitations  in  the  wonderful  array  of 
knowledge  she  pos^esf  es  a^d  the  master-; 
ly  command  of  the  I  ii     "   |j  ]||  lyii  iiiwiMWii»"'l 


Miss  Helen  Keller  with  her  private 
secretary,  — ?!W?r*"PoIly  Thomson,  and, 
Mrs.  John  Macy  will  leave  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  for  their  lectur- 
ing' trip,  which  will-end  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  manv  places  where  the  lec^ 
tures' were  given  last, season  they  have 
been  asked  to  repe.'st  on  account  of  so 
much  interest  manifested  by  the  peo- 
ple, especially  in  California.  They  will 
not  return   until   May   1. 
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TALKING' TO  MISa^aLER. 


Sluis'Ie-Hand        Manual        Alphabet       Is 
Generally   Employed   by   ttoe   Deaf. 

Helen  Keller,  wh6se  first  appearfk,nce  ir 
Pawtucket  is  announced  for  F^riday  night 
was  speaking  some  time  ago  about  th( 
manual  alphabet  by  means  of  which  he- 
friends  "talk"  to  her,  and  which  is  a  mys 
tery  to  the  average  person  who  sees  he: 
in  conversation. 

"One  who  reads  or  talks  to  me  spelL 
with  his  hands,  using  the  single-hanc 
manual  alphabet  generally  employed  bj 
the  deaf.  I  place  my  hand  on  the  hanc 
jof  the  speaker  so  lightly  as  not  to  im- 
pede its  movements.  The  position  of  the 
hand  is  as  easy  to  feel  as  it  is  to  see.  I 
do  not  feel  each  letter  anj^  more  than  you 


«3/  mRS.  MAC)6  ^) 


see  each  letter  Separately  as  you  read. 
Constant  practise  makes  the  fingers  very 
Pexible,  and  some  of  my  friends  spell 
rapidly — about  as  fast  as  an  expert  writes 
oii_  a    typewriter.      The    mere    spelling   is, 


is  in  writing." 

This  method  of  transmitting  ideas  was 
used  by  Miss  Keller  before  she  acquired! 
the  power  of  speech,  iind  even  as  a  little 
girl  she  used  it  to  apologize  to  her  petl 
do£?  for  stumbling  over  him.  Totally! 
blind  as  Helen  was,  she  could  not  avoid 
an  occasional  tripping  over  the  dog,  and! 
whenever  this  occurred  she  would  drop! 
instantly  to  her  knees  and  rapidly  spell; 
out  on  the  dog^'s  paw,  "Excuse 
pjea.se." 


"D. 
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eEIJEN^EM^m  AND  MRS.  wACY] 

Hjefen  Keller  has  been  known  to  the 
world  ever  since  she  \yas     seA-en  years  i 
old.  when  the  first  reports  of  her     edu- 
cation  were     ipublished,  telling     how  a  | 
deaf  'blind  child  had  learned  to  read  and ! 
write   in    six      months,      'Her    life      iia: 
been  an     unbroken  series  of     triimiphs  j 
over  obstacles.     Deaf  and  blind  at  the ' 
age    of   nineteen    months,    5114"  F(*!lnained| 
in  intellectual  dai-kness     until  she   was ' 
nearly    seven.      Then  Mrs.    Macy   (Miss 
iS-ullivan)  a  graduate  of  the  PeiMns  In« 
stitution,    where    Dr.      Howe   had   done 
his  great  work  with     Laura  Bridgman,: 
went  to  Helen  Keller's  home  in  Alaba- 
ma,   and    began   her   education.    At   tha 
age   of   ten  ;Helen     Keller   learned      to 
speak.     At  sixteen    she   was    preiparing' 
for   college.     She   graduated  from  'JRad- 
eliffe  college  in  100J-,  receiring  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor     of  Arts,  cum     laude 


(with  distinction).  While  she  was  iu  col- 
lege she  wrote  "The  Story  of  My 
Life."'  which  has  !been  translated  iu  fif- 
teen languages. 

Many  people  say  they  do  not  know 
whom  t'iiey  admire  more,  Helen  Keller 
6v  her  teacher,  Mrs.  3Iacy.  We  believe 
that  Mrs.  Macy's  account  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler's educatiion  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive lectures,  from  a  human  anfl 
scientific  point  of  view,  that  the  pub- 
lic has  ever  had  opportunity  to  hear. 
'They  will  appear  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  next  Tuesday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock. 
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Gathering  at  Pawtucket  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Mali  Listens  to  Wonderful 
Talk  on  "Happiness."  — Mrs. 
Macy  Tells  of  Experience  with 
Her  Pupil.  ; 


At      the      Pawtucket      Y.      M.      C.      A. 
Hall     last     evening^     a     crowd     of     ove,r 
400      persons      listened      to      Miss      Helen 
Keller      and      the      wonderful      develop- 
ments    of     her     achievements     in     learn 
ing     to     speak     the     English     language 
Miss    Keller    was    deaf,    dumb    and    blind 
b^it  by   persistent  study   and  close  atten 
tion  to  the  manner  of  speech  as  realizet 
by  the  touch   of  her  fingers  on   the  nose 
mouth    and    throat    of   her   teacher,     Mrs 
Macy,  she  became  able  to  speak  plainly. 


She  delivered  a  short  lecture  on  "Happi^ 
ness,"  and  in  the  manner  in  'tvhich  sh^ 
answered  the  many  questions  which  wer^ 
asked  tay  persons  in  the  audience  and 
translated  by  Mrs.  Macy,  those  presenl] 
were  awed  b,j'  the  expressions  of  Mis^ 
Keller,  her  able  diction,  and  rapid,  wittj 
answers.  At  times  she  had  some  trouble 
in  discerning  the  movements  of  Mrs, 
Maey's  lips  and  throat  with  her  fingers; 
but  once  realized  there  seemed  to  be  £^ 
Joyful  expression  of  satisfaction.  ' 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  her  initial  visit  tq 
Miss  Keller's  home  in  Alabama  and  how 
she  helped  her  learn  the  deaf  and  dumb 
signs;  also  depicting  the  personality  of 
the  exceptional  g1rl  and  her  persistent 
desire  for  learning.  After  Miss  Keller 
learned  the  simple  words  such  as  "doll," 
••horse,"  etc.,  she  found  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  things  real  ajid 
her  own  imagination  of  the  world  and 
What   it   contained. 

It  was  during  her  career  at  Radcliffe 
College  that  Miss  Keller's  real  ability 
began  to  show  itself.  Mrs.  Macy  re- 
mained with  her  during  all  this  time, 
and  on  one  occasion  Miss  Keller  wrote 
a  magazine  article  on  the  story  of  her 
life  and  netted  herself  a  neat  sum  of 
$3000.  All  her  studies  had  to  be  "read" 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Macy.  It  was  done  by 
Mrr.  Macy  reading  the  books  and  trans- 
posing their  contents  to  the  deaf  and 
duntb  signs  and  makhig  these  signs  upon 
the  hand  of  Miss  Keller.  It  was  a  long, 
arduous  task,  but  Miss  Keller  passed  her 
examinations  in  Greek,  German,  French, 
Literature,  Philosophy,  etc.,- and  received 
her  A.   B.    degree. 

Mrs.  Macy  gave  a  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion, and  pictured  clearly  her  personal 
experiences  with  Miss  Keller  from  the 
Tatter's  sixth  year,  and  she  has  been  ii| 
constant  attf>'-'-''nnce  ever  since.  Besides 
being    a    ver;-  L.     siastic    and    diligenj 

teacher,    Mrs.  cy   is   a   lifelong   friendj 

She  continually  mpressed  upon  the  n?in<] 
of  the  audience  that  each  visible  thin^ 
to  us  is  realized  in  the  mind  of  th( 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  work  of  a  teachei 
is  to  find  the  relationship  between  th^ 
names  of  visible  things  and  the  concepi 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf  and  duml 
person— the  mind  is  self-developing  anc 
needs  merely  a  guidance. 

Miss  Keller  greeted  the  audience  anc 
began  her  interesting  lecture  on  "Happi^ 
ness."  j 

She  said:  "VCe  are  placed  here  to  helil 
one  another,  and  happiness  is  only  tru( 
happiness  when  it  is  shared  with  oui 
rellow  man."  "It  consists,"  she  said,  "ir 
being  led  out  of  the  darkness  and  sefcini 
things  in  their  true  light." 

"I  have  been  led  out  of  the  darkness," 
she  said.  "I  am  no  longer  blind,  bu1 
can  see:  I  am  no  longer  deaf,  but  can 
hear;  and  no  longer  dumb,  but  can 
speak."  i 

When  asked  her  definition  of  optimisin 
she  said;   "It  is  to  hope  and  keeip  busy.'J 


Her'  idea  of  future  life  is  that  she  will 
be  relieved  of  all  her  impediments  thougrh. 
jin  fact,  she  admitted  that  she  was  quite 
too  busy  with  present  matters  to  medi- 
tate much  on  the  future. 

Some  one  in  the  audience  asked  her 
her  conception  of  the  ligiit  of  the  sun, 
and  she  replied:  "It  is  the  white  radi- 
ance of  a  pure  soul."  This  conception  is 
largely  derived  from  her  spacious  knowl- 
edg-e  of  poetic  phrases  and  diction. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  strong  believer  in 
Sociallsrn  and  woman  suffrage,  but  Is 
perfectly  neutraJ  on  the  war  question, 
liking  all  countries  but  not  their  armies 
and  navies. 

Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  were  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward R.  Evans,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 
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'         H^J^N^^KJ^LLER  LECTURES. 

At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  last  evenini 
crovv-d  of  over  400  persons  listened  to 
Miss  Helen  Kellei-  and  the  wonderful  de- 
velopments oE  her  achievements  in 
learning  to  speak  the  English  languag'e. 
Miss  Keller  was  dea.f,  dumb  and  blind, 
but  by  persistent  study  and  close  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  of  speech  as  realized 
by  the  touch  of  her  fingers  on  the  nose, 
moutli  and  throat  of  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Macy,  she  became  able  to  speak  plainly. 
She  delivered  a  short  lecture  on  "Happi- 
ness," and  in  the  manner,  in  which  she 
answered  the  many  Questions  which  were 
asked  by  persons  in  the  audience  and 
translated  by  Mrs.  Macy,  those  present 
were  awed  by  the  expressions  of  Miss 
Keller,  her  able  diction,  and  rapid,  witty 
answers.  At  timesi  she  had  some  trouble 
in  discerning  the  movements  of  Mrs. 
Macy's  lipS  and  throat  with  her  fingers, 
but  once  lealized  there  seemed  to  be  a 
joyful  expression  of  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  her  initial  visit  to 
Miss  Keller's  home  in  Alabama  and  how 
she  helped  her  learn  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Islgns;  also  depicting  the  persionality  of 
the  exceptional  girl  and  her  persistent 
desire  for  learning.  After  Miss  Keller 
learned  the  simple  words  such  as  "doll," 
"horse,"  etc.,  she  found  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  things  real  and 
her  own  imagination  of  the  world  and 
what   it   contained. 

It  was  during  her  career  at  Radcliffe 
iCoUege  that  Miss  Keller's  real  ability 
began  to  show  itself.  Mrs.  Macy  re- 
ixnained   .with    her    during    all    this    time. 


and  on  one  occasion  Miss  Keller  wrote 
a  magazine  article  on  the  story  of  her 
life  and  netted  herself  a  neat  sum  of 
$3000.  All  her  studies  had  to  be  "read" 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Macy.  It  was  done  by 
Mrr.  Macy  reading  the  books  and  trans- 
posing their  contents  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  signs  and  making  tliese  signs  upon 
tlie  hand  of  INIiss  Keller.  It  was  a  long, 
arduous  task,  but  Miss  Keller  passed  herj 
examinations  in  Greek,  German,  French,^ 
Literature,  Philosophy,  etc.,  and  received 
her  A.  B.   degree.  .^ 

Mrs.  Macy  gave  a  very  gi-aphic  detjcrip- 
j]y,on,  and  pictured  clearly  her  personal 
experiences  with  Miss  Keller  from  the 
latter's  sixth  year,  and  she  has  been  in 
constant  attendance  ever  since.  Besides 
being  a  very  enthusiastic  and  diligent 
teacher,  Mr.9.  Macy  is  a  lifelong  friend. 
She  continually  impressed  upon  the  nnnd 
of  the  audience  that  each  visible  thing 
to  us  is  realized  in  the  mind  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  work  of  a  te.icher 
is  to  And  the  relationship  betvv'e;?'n  tho 
aames  of  visible  tilings  and  the  concep-. 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
person— the  mind  is  self-developing  anq 
needs  merely  a  guidance. 

Miss  Keller  greeted  the  audience  and 
began  her  interesting  lectui'©  on  ".Happi-i 
ness."  ' 

She  said:  "We  are  placed  here  ta  hedp 
one  another,  and  happiness  is  only  tru« 
happiness  when  it  is  sJiared  with  oui 
fellow  man."  "It  consists,"  she  said,  "ii] 
being  led  out  of  the  darkness  and  SK^f-Ani 
things  in   their  true  light."  ! 

"I  have  been  led  out  of  the  darkneea,' 
she  said.  "I-  am  no  longer  blind,  bu 
can  see;  I  am  no  longer  deaf,  but  cai 
hear:  and  no  longer  dumb,  but  can] 
speak'."  I 

M'hen  asked  her  definition  of  oplimismi 
she  said:  "It  is  to  hope  and  keep  busy."j 
Her  idea  of  future  life  is  that  she  will] 
be  relieved  of  all  her  impediments  though.  I 
in  fact,  she  admitted  that  she  was  quite 
too  busy  with  present  matters  to  medi- 
tate much  on  the  future. 

Some  one  in  the  audience  asked  her 
her  conception  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  she  replied:  "It  is  the  white  radi- 
ance of  a  pure  soul."  This  conception  is 
largely  derived  from  her  spacious  knowl- 
edge of  poetic  phrases   and   diction. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  strong  believer  in. 
Socialism  and  woman  suffrage,  but  is 
perfectly  neutral  on  the  war  question,! 
liking  all  countries  but  not  their  armies 
and  navies. 

Mi-s.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  were  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward R.  Evans,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational  Church. 


Wonderful  Woman  Gives  Her 
Ideas  of  Human  Happiness 
In  An  Address  at  Y.M.C.A, 
Hall— Lips  Once  Dumb  Utter 
Words  of  Wisdom  and  Hold 

;     the  Audience  Spellbound. 


It  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence that  -listened  and  marvelled  in  tlie 
hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  the  remarks  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  that  wonderful  woman.  Miss 
[Helen  Keller,  who  gave  some  of  her 
ideas  of  "Happiness,"  the  subject,  as- 
signed to  her  for  the  address  she  was 
engaged  to  deliver  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys'  department  of  the  association.  A 
pin  could  have  been  heard  to  drop  in 
any  part  of  the  hall,  so  still  did  the  peo- 
ple remain,  in  their  eagerness  to  catch 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  lips,  once 
dumb,  of  this  marvelous  woman.  That 
she  is  possessed  of  a  most  cheerful  tem- 
perament, and  that  she  is  quick  to  catch 
the  purport  of  some  of  the  witticisms  of 
the  day,  was  evidenced  at  the  close  of 
her  address,  when  she  answered  many 
questions  from  persons  in  the  audience. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  hqr 
teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  gave  some 
of  the  vital  points  in  history  in  the  life 
of  her  pupil  in  a  clear  and  concise  mari- 
ner. She  was  presented  to  the  audience  by 
Rev.  Edward  Russell  Evans,  pastor  of  the 
Pawtucket  Congregational  Church,  who 
said  he  hailed  with  joy  the  advent  of 
Miss  Keller  in  this  city,  for  he  had  long 
regarded  her  the  most  remarkable  wom- 
an of  whom  he  had  ever  heard  or  read. 
To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  young 
woman's  life  he  said  it  must  be  appareiu 
:  that   the   days   of   miracles   are   not   past. 


In  presenting  Miss  Keller's  teacher,  he 
said  he  was  equally  impressed,  for  she 
had  won  a  marked  distinction  in  the  edu- 
cation   of    her   pupil. 

Mrs.  Macy's  Inti-oductlon. 
Mrs.  Macy  opened  her  introductory  of 
the  life  of  Miss  Keller  by  saying  that 
when  people  meet  the  blind  girl  for  the 
first  time  they  ask  many  questions,  one 
of  which  is,  how  did  it  become  possible 
for  anyone  to  come  in  touch  with  .i 
person  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  be  enabled  to  teach  all  that 
has  been  learned  by  Miss  Keller.  She 
said  that  it  was  27  years  last  March  since 
she  went  to  Alabama  to  teach  a  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  child,  a  work  for  which 
she  had  no  special  training,  but  she  had 
been  herself  a  pupil  at  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  and  this  was  how  she 
came  to  be  selected  by  the  parents  of  the 
child,  Helen  Keller,  who  was  then  6  years 
and  S  months  old,  a  vigorous  child,  with 
the  exception  of  her  absent  faculties,  and 
strongly  inclined  to  imitate.  After  the 
tOth  month  of  her  age  the  child  had  been 
thus  afflicted,  as  the  result  of  an  ill- 
ness. 

The  child  was  described  by  Mrs.  Macy| 
lis  possessed  of  wonderful  instincts,  and 
because  of  the  loss  of  faculties  she  usedj 
many  primitive  signs,  her  mind  being 
visibly  at  work  constantly.  She  was  nat- 
urally attracted  to  a  doll  that  Laura 
Bridgman.  another  blind  girl,  had  sent 
her,  and  was  quick  to  understand  what 
was  required,  or  desired,  of  her. 

The  materials  employed  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  little  girl  were  the  same  as  any 
parent  might  employ  for  his  child,  for  the 
baby  begins  to  learn  the  language  as 
scon  as  he  is  born,  said  Mrs.  Macj'.  Re- 
peated association  teaches  the  languages. 
"Doll"  ond  *»Cake." 
The  words  "■doll"  and  "cake"  were 
learned  almost  ipimediately,  but  the  words 
"milk"  and  "drink"  were  confused,  prob- 
ably because  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  same  sensation.  The  word  "teacher" 
was  taught  easily  to  Miss  Keller,  by 
means  of  the  fingers,  and  to  her.  Mrs. 
Macy  said,  she  came  to  be  known  as 
teacher  on  her  fingers,  and  today  she  is 
known  as  teacher  on  her  tongue,  now  that 
she  has  learned  to  speak.  It  was  a  case 
of  talking  into  the  hand,  and  soon  she 
learned  to  talk  the  English  herself,  for 
six  months  from  the  time  she  first  saw 
her  she  was  reading  the  little  stories  in 
her  books  and  acting  them. 

Mrs.  Macy  said  she  could  fill  a  volume 
of  the  incidents  of  the  first  16  months  of 
he»r  education,  and  her  quaint  sayings, 
all  bj-  way  of  the  touch  of  the  hand.  At 
one  time,  when  they  were  conversing 
upon  the  work  of  Mother  Xature,  Helen 
inquired:  "T\'hat  does  Father  Nature 
do?"  Again  she  remarked  that  the  daisies 
must  be  very  polite,  for  she  said:     "They, 


always  bow  to  me  when  I  walk  through 
the  field."  Her  teacher  explained  this  by 
her  discovery  of  the  swaying  of  the  blos- 
soms, which  she  determined  by  her 
hands  as  she  walked  along.  At  one  time, 
when  .''he  had  eaten  a  nersimmon  in  the 
South,  Helen  explancd  the  puckery  nature 
of  the  fruit. by  saj'ing:  "It  pulls  me  to- 
gether all  over." 

Said  Mrs.  Macy:  '.'1  owe  my  education 
to-  her,  for  I  had  to  educate  myself  to  keep 
up  with  her." 


HELEKMlL^RAH'^HeRriACHEf^. 


Wanted  to  Useliips. 

The  desire  of  Helen  to  use  her  lips  was 
earlj^  expressed,  for  she  had  ascertained 
by  the  sense  of  touch  that  her  teachers 
and  others  used  their  lips,  and  that  they 
made  queer  noises  with  their  mouths  she 
ascertained  by  the  vibration.  She  began 
by  trying  to  speak  and  making  motions 
with  her  mouth,  and  with  scientific  aid 
later  she  triumphed,  so  that-  20  years  of 
endeavor  had  enabled  her  to  speak  well 
enough  to  come  before  an  audience. 

Her  teacher  told  of  her  graduation 
from  Radcliffe  College,  a  feat  she  was 
determined  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  to 
learn  the  use  of  speech,  and  she  said  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her  that  Miss 
iKeller  did  her  college  work  so  well  with 
too  little,  Instead  of  too  much  aid.  "V^'ith- 
out  eyes  she  was  described  as  one  who 
had  deep  Insight;   without  ears  one   who 


acquires  vast  knowledge.  "Out  of  the 
darkness,"  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "she  comes 
to  you  in  the  light  with  a  message  of 
optimism." 

She  then  led  Miss  Keller  upon  the  stage, 
while    the    hall    rang    with    the    applause; 
which   the   wonderful   woman   heard,    not] 
with  the  ear,  but  by  the  vibration  which 
reached  her  feet. 

Her  subject  was  "Happiness,"  and  her 
remarks    were   lai'gely    in   the   optimistic | 
vein    that   w;ould    naturally    be    supposed 
to  pervade  such  a  subject. 

Unity   of   Living. 
Miss  Keller  said  that,   while   she  could 
not  see  nor  hear,  she  could  feel  the  kind 
presence   of   her    audience   all    about   her, 
and  it  made   her  happy.     She  voiced  the  I 
precept   of  Jiving  by   each   other  and   for; 
each  other,  saying  that  much  of  the  sue- , 
cess  in  life  depends  one  upon  another.       : 
Referring    to    the    war    in    Europe,    she  i 
said    it    was    regrettable    that    men    were! 
killing  each  other,  and  that  mankind  was  j 
in    captivity    and    souls    in     prison    as    a 
cause,  but  that  there  was  an  escape  from 
darkness,    for  there   was   no   darkness   so 
deep   that  the   sunlight  of  day   could   not' 
find  its  heart. 

In  i-ef erring  to  herself,  Miss  Keller  sai:i 
the  hand  of  another  had  wrought  the 
miracle  in  her,  for,  where  once  slie  waa 
blind,  now  she  saw,  meaning  the  relig- 
ious faith  she  had  espoused.  Without 
her  teacher  she  declared  she  would  be 
nothing,  and  she  said  the  life  for  each 
other   is   the    only    life    worth   living. 

"Alone  we  c^n  do  little;  together  we 
can  do  much." 

She  spoke  of  the  sun  as  the  wonderful; 
eye  in  the  sky,  and  of  the  many  kindi 
words  and  deeds  that  shine  in  the  heart.! 
She  declared  the  world  was  full  of  mira-! 
cles,  if  people  would  only  notice  them. 
Q,ue.stiGns  Answered. 
After  her  address  Miss  Keller's  teach- 
er announced  that  she  would  give  exam-, 
pies  of  talking  with  her  pupil  by  reading 
the  lips  with  the  fingers,  as  weT  as  forra-| 
ing  the  letters  by  the  hands,  and  thisi 
feature  of  the  evening  proved  even  aa' 
interesting  and  remarkable  as  the  power 
of  the  once  dumb  girl  to   speak. 

When  asked  if  she  heard  the  applause! 
of  the  audience,  the  fingers  touching  the 
nps  to  make  known  the  question,  Miss 
Keller  replied:     "Yes,   with  my  feet." 

She  was  in  similar' manner  asked  by 
one  of  the  audience  by  way  of  the 
teacher's  lips  if  she  could  sing,  and  she 
oame  back  with  the  reply:  "I  sing 
with   my   heart." 

That  she  has  a  strong  sense  of  hu- 
mor was  shown  when  the  question 
was  asked  if  she  could  distinguish  col- 
ors, when  she  said  she  could  not,  but 
she  added:  "I  know  when  I  read  of  red  ! 
war,    and    also    when    I    feel    blue." 


Someone  in  the  audience  asl<:ecl  her 
to  define  optimism,  when  she  an- 
swered: "To  hope  and  keep  busy.' 
When  asked  as  to  the  future  life,  she 
replied:  "I  shall  see  and  hear  more 
there  than  here,  but  I'm  too  busy  with 
the  present  to  think  aboiut  the  future 
life." 

j  Her   Conception   of   Lilght. 

Rev.  Mr.  Evans  conversed' with  her 
on  the  stage  by  means  of  touching-  the 
lips,  the  questions  from  the  audience 
being-  put  to  him,  and  by  way  of  the 
hand  to  her.  She  was  asked  as  to  the 
conception  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  as 
she  could  not  see,  when  she  said  she 
could  feel  its  radiance,  which  was 
"like  the  radiance  of  the  pure  soul." 

When  asked  as  to  how  she  learned 
to  modulate  her  voice  when  talking  she 
explained  that  it  was  by  the'  sense  of 
feeling. 

At  one  time,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Evans 
and  Mrs.  Macy  -were  conversing  on  the 
.stage,  in  full  vieY\r  of  the  audience. 
Miss  Keller  placed  her  hand  on  the 
neck  of  her  teacher  to  catch  the  drift 
of  the  conversation,  when  Mrs.  Macy 
remarked  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  rer 
buke:  "Tou  are  eavesdropping.".. "Yes," 
replied  Miss  Keller,  "I'm  a  true  daugh- 
ted  of  Eve."  The  audience  was  quick 
to    see    the    witty    application. 

In  the  same  manner  Miss  Keller  de- 
clared herself  a  suffragist,  in  ansv^^er 
to  questions,  also  a  neutral,  when 
asked  regarding  the  war.  She  said:  "I 
like  the  people  of  all  nations,  but  not 
their    armies    and    navies." 

AVhen  asked  if  the  cause  of  Socialism 
would  prevail,  she  said:  "Of  courser 
for   justice    is    bound   to    prevail." 

The  address  and  the  conversational 
tests  that  followed  were  much  enjoyed, 
the  happy  spirit  displayed  by  Miss  Kel- 
ler being  recognized  as  a  fittng  ac- 
companiment to  the  theme  of  her  talk, 
and  her  listeners  regretted  -when  the 
time  came  for  her  to  leave  the  plat- 
form, leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
teacher. 

Miss  Keller  herself  was  accepted  as 
a  pretty  good  object  lesson,  despite  her 
unfortunate  condition,  of  the  evening's 
Isubject.  -ji 
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NORTHAMPTON. 
I   ADDEESS  BY  HELEN  KELLAR. 

Audieace  of  -lOO  Entertained  »*  Acad- 
emy of  ainsic. 

Miss  Helen  KeHar,  who  has  been  deaf, 
^nd  blind  from  the  age  of  19  months,  and 
faer  teacher,  Mrs  Macey,  entertained  an  au- 
Iflienoe  of- about  ¥00  people-at  the  academy 
pt  liiusic  yesterday  afternoon  mth  an  ac- 
'cbunt  of  the  methods  which  hate  been  fol- 
to'wed  in  restoring  to  Miss  Kellar  the  com- 
jtaunication  with  the  world  and  life  which 
others  have  through  the  senses  which  she 
has  lost.  Miss  IveUar,  having  lost  her 
■liearing'  at  so  early  a'u  age,  was  a  mute 
until  she.  recovei'ed  vocal  expression  by 
means  of  the  instruction  conveyed  to  her» 
by  thoughtful  effort  on  the  part  of  others 
and  keen  intelligence  on  her  own  part, 
through  the  sense  of  feeling.  Now  Miss 
Kellar  speaks  so  that  she  can  be  under- 
stood very  well  in  conversation,  and  fairly 
well  in  her  public  speaking.  In  eonversa* 
tion,  of  course,  she  cab  be  addressed"  di- 
rectly only  by  those  v\'ho  know  thei  manual 
method,  or  speak  when  her  hand  is  placed 
'against  the  throat  and  lips.  AH  of  hter  lip 
reading  has  to  be  done  by  the  sense  <5f 
feeling. 

It  would,  he  difBcult.  for'  Migs'  .Kellar,  to 
find  a  ra«re  appi-eciative  audience  than  she 
addressed  in  Noiirhampton,  because  of  the 
interest  in  the  progi-ess  of  speech  by  the 
deaf  which  has  arisen  from  the- presence  o[ 
Ithe.  Clarke  .school  for  the  deaf.  Mrs  Ma- 
icey  was  introduced  by  Jiliss  _<;.'ta-olTne  A. 
Tale,  prinGipal  of  ibe  0)ai-lv-i-  tir-h.ool,  and 
IWt!>?r^i^8 r  w.as  .p)-;csented  .  by  Mr.s  .M^jjcey 
jftfter  (he  latter  had  spoken  of  the  methods 
jof  iustructiou  she  bad  followed  with  Miss 
llvellar.  Theteackiug  of  speecb  was  ilioro 
Idifflcult  with  respect  to  l>jiss  Rellar,  be- 
cause she  had  not  the  advantage  of  imftat-- 
ing  lip-readin,g  from  sight,' but  it  Avas  mas- 
tered through  the  sense  of  fceJin.ff.  Mis?^ 
Kellar  passed  the  entrance  examinations 
for  RadcliSfe  college^  without  condition,  and 
in  due  coui\serpceived  the  degree  of  b;i'-h- 
elor  of  arts.  The  fundamental  melbod  of 
teaching  Miss  Kellar  was  through  associa- 
jtion,  the  method  by  which  all  children,  cdijr 
Isciously  a-nd  unconscoiusly,  learn,  only  witlr 
Miss  K^Uar  the  association  of  idea g  had 
Ito-  be  established  by  the  roundabout 
'5<>fl5E§fe-.tte^"Sh.  the  sense  of  feeling  alone. 


It  becameancreasragly  easy :t<^ Hollow  IV'tiss' 
Kellar's  address,  as  {he  linctienoe  'becarnc 
more  accustomed  to  b«r  s^peech;  and  it  Tras 
aot  at  all  difficult  to  SQt  tJbe  ausT^'ers-  to 
.miestions  from  the  audience,  repeated  to 
0*sjny  Mrs  Macey.  ^^ 
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EILS  LIFE  STORY 
OF  HELEN  KELLEI 


Northampton  Audience  Lis- 
tens to  Addresses  by 
Teacher  and  Pupil. 


FIRST         APPEARANCE 


Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy  Acts  as 
Interpreter;  Many  Ques- 
tions Asked. 


NORTHAMPTON,      Dec.      15— North- 
Sttrnpton  had  its  first  chance  this  after- 
noon of  listening  to  Helen  Keller,  deaf, 
dumb    and    blind.     In    spite    of    it   all 
she  declared  that  she  was  happy  and 
urged  her  audience  to  depend  more  on 
one  another,    she   having   learned   thiS; 
lesson     through     her     afflictions.     The: 
Academy    of    Music   contained   a   fair-j 
sized    audience,    when     Miss     Caroline' 
Tale,    principal   of   the    Clarice    School, 
introduced  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy,  teacher; 
of    Helen     Keller,     declaring    that    no 
ether  story  had  been  better  told  than, 
that  of  Helen  Keller. 

Mrs.    iMacy    told    the    story    of    Miss 
Keller  in  a,  rnost  entertaining  way..  It 


'wa#irrapSicnappeaTe3' to  every^ 
ent  in  a  way  that  went  right  home 
to  ih'i  heart  and  Mrs.  Macy  was  listen- 
ed to  with  the  closest  attention  for  al- 
most an  hour.  She  said  in  part:  "It  is 
27  years  since  I  went  to  Alabama  and 
met  for  the  first  time  a  little  six  years 
old  girl,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Her 
father  was  seeking-  a  teacher  and  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  work  that  had 
been  done  for  Laura  Bi-idgman.  He 
felt  that  something  could  be  done  for 
his  daughter  and  appealed  to  Alexander 
Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  who 
referred  him '-  to  the  Sciiool  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston., 

"A  teacher  was  wanted  and  I  had 
some  experience  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
having  been  associated  with  her  and 
having  learned  to  converse  with  her. 
I  was  selected  as  Helen  Keller's  teacher 
and  have  been  with  her  27  years. 

"I  remember  my  first  sight  of  the 
little  girl  as  she  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  her  home  in  Alaba.ma.  She 
had  been  told  in  some  way  that  some- 
one was  coming  and  as  I  approached 
she  threw  herself  upon  me,  felt  of  my 
face  and  of  my  clothes.  She  took  my 
bag,  felt  of  the  key  hole  and  turned 
her  hands  around  as  if  she  wanted  the 
key.  Then  she  made  motions  to  her 
mouth  as  if  asking  if  there  was  any- 
thing good  inside  to  eat.  She  took  hold 
of  my  head  and  I  shook  it  and  she 
understood  what  it  meant. 

"I  found  in  Helen  an  active  girl  with 

a   vigorous   mind.     She  ran   about   the 

I  house,  was  never  still,  had  quite  a  com- 

j  mand    of   signs,    for    that    is    the    first 

thing   that    comes    to    a    child.      When 

I  you  put  a  bib  on  a  three  months'   old 

I  child    the    infant    knows    that    feeding 

.  time  has  come.     You  will  be  interested 

in    learning    how    I    began    instructing 

Helen.      The  next  day  after  my  arrival 

my  trunk  came  and  I  took  out  a  large 

jdoll,  the  gift  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The 

ilittle  girl  was  wonderfully  pleased  with 

It.    She  dressed  it  and  undressed  it  and 

played   with    it    a   great    deal.       "When 

Helen    wanted    the    doll    I    spelled    the 

I  word    doll    with    Helen's   hands.     ESach 

Sjtime   the   doll   was      wanted     I     went 

through    the    same    process    and    in    a 

short  time  the  child  knew  what  to  do 

when  she  wanted  the  doll. 

"When  Helen  wanted  cake  I  spelled 
the  word  and  made  her  do  the  same 
when  she  w^anted  it.  When  she  wanted 
water  I  took  her  to  the  pump  and  as 
she  held  the  cup  in  one  hand  I  spelled 
the  word  in  her  other.  After  that  if 
she  wanted  water  she  spelled  the  word. 
This  plan  was  followed  until  in  a 
month  Helen  had  learned  25  words. 
When  she  had  a  small  vocabulary  she 
acquired  words  with  great  rapidity, 
something  seeming  to  dawn  upon  her 
mind. 

"It  was  hard  to  teach  abstract  things. 
•One  day   I  found   Helen  puzzling  over 


Treads.  She  was  trying  to  arrange  three 
or  four  of  the  same  shape  together. 
iShe  was  thinking  hard  and  I  put  myl 
hand  on  her  forehead  and  spelled  the 
■word  'think.'  The  idea  flashed  in  her 
mind  and  she  acquired  the  correct 
.meaning  of  the  word.  After  four 
kmonths  Helen  knew  all  her  letters  and 
After  six  months  she  was  reading  sim- 
sple   stories. 

"There  were  many    amusing    things] 

(Connected  w^ith  the  education  of  Helen 

Keller.     She  had  a  pet  setter  dog  that^ 

•endured  everything  from   the  hands  of 

Helen.     One  day  the  little  girl  stopped 

on  the  dog  and  I  saw  her  spelling  out 

with  the  dog's  paw,  'excuse  me.'  Helen 

■  had  a  wonderfully  active  mind  and  we 

I  spent  much  time  out  of  doors.     As  her 

mind   began   to    develop   she   asked   all 

«orts  of  questions  about  the  flowers,  the 

birds  and  the  butterflies.     I  remember 

one    day    Helen    tried    to    eat    a    green 

persimmons  and  she  spelled  out,   'This 

'.pulls  mc  together  all  over.' 

"When  she  was  about  10  years  old 
^'we  went  to  Boston  and  there  met  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  child.  Helen  was 
playing  with  her  doll,  when  he  came  in. 
He  asked  her  to  go  out  and  play  with 
the  other  children.  She  did  so,  but 
left  directions  with  the  learned  doctor 
to  care  for  her  doll.  After  going  out 
6he  came  back  and  repeated  the  orders, 
telling  the  venerable  doctor  that  'Men 
have  many  forgets.'  When  young, 
Helen's  idea  of  happiness  was  to  run 
and  jump  about  and  eat  a  long  banana, 
"It  is  said  that  Helen  Keller  owes 
her  education  to  mc.  That  is  not  al- 
together true,  for  I  owe  much  to  her. 
She  has  far  outstripped  her  teacher, 
for  she  has  learned  Latin,  Greek,; 
French,  German,  literature,  economics 
and  other  branches. 

"Speech  was  a  great  help  to  Helen 
and  when  the  idea  was  proposed  it 
seemed  to  me  preposterous.  Helen  was 
determined  to  learn  to  talk  and  much 
credit  is  due  Charles  White  for  his 
untiring  efforts.  With  him  it  was  a' 
labor  of  love.  You  must  not  expect  a 
perfectly  natural  voice,  for  j'ou  must 
remember  that  Helen  has  not  heard 
a  human  voice  since  she  was  19  months 
old  and  remembers  nothing  of  the 
sound  of  a  voice.  That  she  should  have 
learned  to  speak  is  nothing  less  than 
a  miracle.  After  acquiring  language 
Helen  -^^s'  determined  to  go  to  college 
and  RadclifEe  was  selected.  She  passed' 
her  examination,  answering  all  ques- 
tions without  a  condition  and  doing  it 
with  a  tj'pewriter.  I  was  in  college 
with  her  and  interpreted  to  her  the 
lectures.  She  used  raised  books  and 
when  these  could  not  be  procured  some- 
one read  to  her.  j 
"While  in  college  she  wrote  her  auto- 
biography, securing  $3000  for  this.    The 


college  work  was  arduous  and  steS' 
missed  much  of  the  college  life.  It  was 
a  happy  day  for  her  when  she  received 
her  degree.  Her  mind  is  clear  and 
logical,  but  she  is  by  no  means  a  gen- 
ius. She  has  gained  what  knowledge 
she  has  by  untiring  efforts.  She  has 
infinite  patience  and  I  have  seen  her 
write  pages  on  her  typewriter  only  to 
find  that  the  ribbon  had  slipped  and 
there  was  nothing  but  blank  paper.  She 
did  it  over  again  without  complaint. 
Although  she  has  not  eyes  she  sees  and 
without  ears  she  hears  and  she  that 
was  dumb  now  speaks." 

Miss  Keller  was  introduced  and  spoke 
a  few  words.  It  was  not  easy  •  to 
understand  what  she  said,  for  her  voice 
was  far  from  natural.  It  almost  re-. 
minded  one  of  a  phonograph,  the  words 
being  mechanical  and  there  being  no 
resonance  in  the  voice.  She  told  how 
thankful  she  was  for  what  had  been 
done  for  hei-.  It  makes  her  extremely 
happy  to  think  of  all  those  who  had 
stood  by  her  so  faithfully.  She  urged 
her  hearers  to  support  one  another,  for 
in  this  way  they  would  make  them- 
selves happy.  She  spoke  of  the  dark- 
ness of  her  mind,  but  told  of  the  doors 
that  were  open  to  her.  Although  she 
was  blind  now,  with  her  mind  she  could 
see  and  in  imagination  and  in  her 
dreams  the  beauty  of  natui-e'  was  re- 
vealed. She  declared  that  now  she  had 
life  and  this  was  due  to  those  who 
with  infinite  patience  had  taught  her. 

At  the  close  a  few  questions  'were 
asked,  these  being  interpreted  to  her 
■by  her  teaxiher.  SJie  caused  no  little 
lamusement  in  her  apt  replies. 
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"andWrne.'  Bii&ux  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  and  talking  with  Miss 
j^j^TprigLeJleaj.  Tuesday   afternoon   after 

I  her  lecture.'  Prof.  S,:hmtz  and  Miss 
Keller's  teacher,  Mrs.  >Iacey,  were  al- 
=  1,  present  at  the  interview.  M.  and 
Mme.    Brieux    were    very    anxious    to 

1  meet  Miss  Keller,  especially  as  Mm©., 
Brieux  i-s  herself  deaf. 


Passing  through  the  Copley-Plaza  1 
eaw  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups 
that  one  is  likely  to  find  in  Boston  on 
any  one  occasion.  Helen  Keller  was 
Its  centre,  and  talking  Lu  l«*«^'aBtll'ally 
talking,  with  her  fingers  on  their  lips- 
were  Zona  Gale,  author  of  "Friend- 
ship Village,"  and  William  English 
\^''alling,  the  Socialist,  author  of  "Pro- 
gressivism  and  After."  Other  members 
in  the  group  were  IVIiss  Mabel  B.  Ury, 
lecture  manager  fo'r  Charles  Zueblln, 
the  publicist,  and  Miss  Keller's  friend, 
ivpss   Polly   Thompson. 


